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The  American  Hired  Man: 

his  Rise  and  Decline 

By  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR.  Herewith  the  history  of  the  farm  hand 
in  this  country,  which  occasions  a  pertinent  question:  "Should  we 
not  see\  to  recreate  in  agricultural  wor\  a  calling  with  dignity?" 


WAR  turns  floodlights  on 
our  agricultural  labor 
market.  It  always  does. 
In  early  American  days, 
the  timetable  of  the  militia  was 
shaped  to  fit  the  harvests.  There 
were  no  two  ways  about  it,  for  the 
militia-men  were  the  farm  boys 
without  whom  the  crops  could  not 
be  gathered  nor  the  armies  fed.  In 
the  i86o's  machinery,  both  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  factory,  began  to 
take  the  place  of  men  gone  to  the 
wars.  A  new  element  had  been  in- 
troduced. Some  called  it  the  solu- 
tion, yet  the  problem  of  the  agri- 
cultural labor  market  reappears  to 
press  upon  us  again  today. 

Forms  of  agricultural  labor  by 
which  our  crops  are  produced  are 
varied.  They  include  migrant  and 
sharecropper;  but  none  colors  our 
thinking  more  than  the  steady  figure 
of  the  hired  man,  working  month  in 
and  month  out  beside  the  farmer. 


Now  comes  the  1940  census  to 
tell  us  that  today  less  than  two-fifths 
of  all  farm  wages  are  paid  by  the 
month.  It  seems  time,  therefore, 
to  re-examine  this  man  brought 
down  to  us  through  the  generations, 
whom  we  had  thought  was  still  our 
main  reliance. 

Out  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and 
the  plenty  of  land  a  unique  type  of 
farm  worker  was  generated  in  the 
British  North  American  colonies. 
For  centuries  free  laborers  had  been 
employed  in  agriculture  for  wages, 
but  free  wage  laborers  on  an  approx- 
imate social  equality  with  farmers, 
and  themselves  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming independent  farmers — these 
represented  something  new.  Their 
status  was  different,  and  was  so  rec- 
ognized by  Americans.  It  forced  its 
way  into  the  language. 

In  1820  the  Scottish  traveller, 
James  Flint,  took  this  note  of  it: 
"These  I  must  call  Americanisms," 
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he  wrote  in  his  journal,  ".  .  .  hired 
girl  [for]  servant  girl;  hired  man 
[for]  servant  man;"  and  again, 
"Master  is  not  a  word  in  the  vocab- 
ulary of  hired  people."  Clearly  the 
traditional  British  words  did  not  fit 
the  new  relationship. 

The  indentured  servant,  bound  to 
serve  in  return  for  his  passage  to  the 
New  World,  was  departing  the 
American  scene  as  the  hired  man 
appeared.  Costs  of  transportation 
had  lessened  and  more  people  were 
able  to  pay  their  own  passage.  Re- 
ligious persecutions  no  longer  were 
forcing  an  exodus  from  the  British 
Isles.  Economic  distress  abroad  was 
not  ended,  but  in  the  main  its  pres- 
sures were  less  severe  than  in  earlier 
centuries.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion stopped  the  servant  trade  com- 
pletely for  the  war's  duration. 

Gone 

For  many  years  after  the  Revo- 
lution, German  and  Swiss  redemp- 
tioners  continued  to  arrive.  But 
the  demand  for  servants  was  slack- 
ening. The  long-standing  colonial 
offers  to  make  grants  of  land  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  servants 
one  would  transport  were  no  more. 

In  the  northern  States,  fed  by  a 
constant  stream  of  free  immigrants 
and  servants  whose  terms  had  ex- 
pired, the  farm  was  outstripping  the 
estate  as  a  form  of  agricultural  en- 
terprise. Farmers  worked  their 
own  farms  mainly  with  family  la- 
bor; their  dependence  on  additional 
workers  was  occasional  and  second- 
ary. They  were  unfriendly  to  large 
estates  on  the  lands  to  the  west, 
favoring  multiplication  of  their  own 
kind,  all  the  more  because  often 
these  new  farmers  were  their  own 
sons  and  relatives. 


The  planters  of  the  South  were  the 
great  employers  of  agricultural  labor- 
ers. But  the  planters  had  long  made 
it  plain  that  they  were  better  satisfied 
with  laborers  bound  in  perpetuity 
than  with  servants  restrained  for  only 
a  few  years  from  taking  up  cheap 
land  of  their  own.  The  hired  man 
was  a  feature  mainly  of  the  North 
and  the  Western  Plains  because 
opportunity  to  farm  was  there,  and 
because  to  most  of  the  laborers  of 
the  South  opportunity  had  been 
closed. 

"In  the  South,  prior  to  i860,"  re- 
ports the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, "there  was  practically  no  free 
farm  labor." 

Opposition  to  the  status  of  in- 
dentured service  was  arising  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  that 
demand  for  servants  was  lessening. 
Under  pressure  of  the  German  So- 
ciety of  Maryland,  incorporated  in 
1 8 17,  Congress  began  to  pass  laws 
to  regulate  abuses  by  shipmasters,  to 
limit  according  to  the  size  of  a  ves- 
sel the  numbers  it  could  transport, 
to  reduce  to  four  years  the  term  of 
permitted  service,  and  to  require 
conditions  that  removed  most  of  the 
profit  from  the  business  of  importa- 
tion. 

Besides,  immigrants  established  in 
this  country  were  beginning  to  be  in 
position  to  pay  the  fares  of  relatives 
and  friends.  By  1833  a  Scotchman 
could  write  that  "Money,  also,  is 
frequently  sent  by  settlers  in  Amer- 
ica, to  enable  their  friends  to  follow; 
and  by  these  means  more  have  been 
induced  to  emigrate  than  by  all 
others."  The  last  entry  in  the  books 
of  the  German  Society  of  Maryland, 
relating  to  redemptioners,  says  Mc- 
Cormac,  was  in  18 19.  Isolated  im- 
portations of  servants  continued;  the 
last  was  in  1835. 
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Cultivators 

Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the 
most  valuable  citizens.  They  are 
the  most  vigorous,  the  most  in- 
dependent, the  most  virtuous; 
and  they  are  tied  to  their  country 
and  wedded  to  its  liberty  and 
interests  by  the  most  lasting 
bonds. 

— Thomas  Jefferson 


Thus  the  way  was  cleared  for  the 
the  free  wage  laborer,  molded  into 
the  figure  of  the  hired  man  by  the 
immense  stretch  of  cheap  land  in  the 
West,  to  replace  the  unfree  servant. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  in 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
hired  man  as  a  characteristic  of  our 
farm  life  reached  fullest  flower. 
Within  a  century  after  the  cessation 
of  indentured  service,  and,  appropri- 
ately, in  that  region  which  was  pat- 
terned by  the  farm,  the  Middle  West- 
ern agricultural  economist  Henry  C. 
Taylor  set  down  this  description: 

"On  the  general  farm  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  the  typi- 
cal wage  worker  on  the  farm  is  a 
young  man  who  is  temporarily  a 
member  of  the  farmer's  family  as 
well  as  a  part  of  the  farm  crew. 
He  eats  at  the  family  table,  reads 
the  paper  in  the  family  living  room 
after  supper,  puts  his  soiled  clothes 
into  the  family  washing,  and  in  gen- 
eral shares  the  life  of  the  farm  home. 


If  he  is  a  good  hand  he  will  soon 
become  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  attached  to  the  farm  by 
many  ties  other  than  the  wages  he 
draws.  This  young  man  is  a  part 
of  the  farm  family,  and  whether  he 
is  contented  with  the  life  and  inter- 
ested in  the  work  depends  largely 
upon  the  success  of  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  in  developing  sympathetic 
and  happy  relations.  There  are  no 
class  distinctions.  The  young  man 
expects  to  become  an  independent 
farmer  and  feels  that  he  is  gaining 
skill,  money,  and  credit  which  will 
enable  him  to  establish  a  home  of 
his  own  in  a  few  years." 

Ladder 

Opportunity  lay  open  before  the 
hired  man.  The  existence  of  a  lad- 
der by  which  he  could  rise  was 
fundamental.  Whether  he  availed 
himself  of  this  ladder  depended  only 
on  his  individual  self.  H.  C.  Tay- 
lor stressed  this:  "The  goal  of  the 
hired  man  is  the  position  of  an  in- 
dependent farmer  on  a  farm  of  his 
own.  The  possibility  of  attaining 
this  goal  depends  upon  many  things, 
all  of  which  center  about  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  farm  for 
profit  and  the  opportunity  and  the 
inclination  to  save  his  wages." 

Whenever  opportunity  was  les- 
sened prematurely,  even  by  contract- 
ing so  natural  a  relation  as  marriage, 
the  laborer  became  thereby  a  farm 
hand  of  a  type  something  less  than 
the  true  "hired  man." 

To  quote  Taylor  again,  "While 
the  life  may  be  more  satisfactory,  the 
outlook  of  the  married  farm  hand  is 
not  so  alluring  as  that  of  the  single 
man.  A  family  must  live  from  the 
wages.  The  chance  of  saving  and 
becoming  an  independent  farmer  is 
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more  remote,  and  as  a  result  many 
such  families  give  up  the  hope  of 
climbing  the  agricultural  ladder 
round  by  round  from  wage  earner 
to  tenant  farmer,  then  to  mortgaged 
owner  and  finally  to  the  free  owner 
of  a  farm.  Without  this  outlook 
and  this  goal  the.  farm  hand  becomes 
a  different  type  of  man,  less  to  be 
desired  as  a  workman  and  as  a 
citizen." 

By  contrast  with  the  plantation 
laborer,  or  even  the  routine  factory 
worker,  the  hired  man  had  to  pos- 
sess varied  skills,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
pacity to  work  independently. 

"An  average  man  upon  the  farm," 
said  Dean  Davenport  of  Illinois  in 
1899,  "is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  a 
great  variety  of  things,  and  do  them 
well.  He  must  care  for  horses  so 
that  they  remain  healthy;  he  must 
care  for  his  machine  so  that  it  will 
continue  to  run;  he  must  know  a 
good  deal  about  crops;  he  must  be  a 
fair  judge  of  the  condition  of  the 
land,  so  that  he  may  report  this  with 
intelligence;  and  the  range  of  his 
ability  should  be  somewThat  broad. 
He  is  left  a  good  deal  to  his  own  re- 
sources under  the  best  and  most  ex- 
acting regime  on  the  farm.  It  re- 
quires a  better  man  to  be  a  good 
farm  laborer  than  it  does  to  go  into 
a  gang." 

Because  individual  opportunity 
was  the  essence  of  his  existence,  no 
figure  in  our  rural  life,  not  the 
farmer  himself,  is  more  a  product 
of  characteristically  American  condi- 
tions than  the  hired  man. 

"Many  independent  men,  in  this 
assembly,  doubtless  a  few  years  ago 
were  hired  laborers,"  said  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  of  Wisconsin  in  1859.  "And 
the  ir  case  is  almost  if  not  quite  the 
general  rule.    The  prudent,  penni- 


less beginner  in  the  world,  labors 
for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus 
with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land,  for 
himself;  then  labors  on  his  own  ac- 
count another  while,  and  at  length 
hires  another  new  beginner  to  help 
him." 

In  earliest  colonial  times,  farm 
wage  laborers  were  negligible  in 
number,  so  lavishly  was  opportunity 
to  rise  in  status  spread  before  the  set- 
tlers. In  1623  Cadwallader  Colden 
wrote,  "North  America  containing  a 
vast  tract  of  Land  every  one  is  able  to 
procure  a  piece  of  land  at  an  in- 
considerable rate  and  therefore  is 
fond  to  set  up  for  himself  rather 
than  work  for  hire."  In  1645  this 
very  opportunity  was  made  the  basis 
of  an  argument  for  importing  slaves 
to  whom  it  would  not  be  open. 

Versatile 

By  the  start  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, wage  labor  on  farms  was  more 
common,  but  its  turnover  was  so 
continuous  and  rapid  that  it  was 
like  the  flow  off  a  belt  conveyor  or 
escalator.  The  Boston  News  Let- 
ter in  1706,  urging  a  bounty  for 
importing  indentured  servants,  con- 
cluded its  statement  of  the  advan- 
tages by  pointing  out  that  "the  first 
100  servants  being  free  the  4th  year, 
they  serve  the  5th  for  Wages,  and  the 
6th  there  is  100  that  goes  out  into 
the  Woods,  and  settles  a  100  Fam- 
ilies to  strengthen  and  Baracade  us 
from  the  Indians,  and  so  a  100 
Families  more  every  year  succes- 
sively." 

Plainly  agricultural  laborers  were 
not  even  a  group,  much  less  a  class, 
but  rather  a  stream  of  men  using 
wage  labor  as  a  stepping  stone  for 
momentary  purchase  on  which  to 
rise  to  frontier  independence. 
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The  status  of  agricultural  labor 
remained  much  the  same  through 
the  colonial  period  and  beyond. 
The  author  of  American  Husbandry 
remarked  near  the  end  of  the  co- 
lonial era  that  "in  America  day 
labourers  are  rarely  to  be  found  ex- 
cept in  the  neighborhood  of  great 
towns;  on  the  contrary,  the  man 
who  in  England  would  be  a  la- 
bourer, would  there  be  a  little  free- 
holder   .    .  ." 

"The  price  of  labour  is  very  high, 
and  they  have  with  this  advantage 
another  no  less  valuable,  of  being 
able  to  take  up  a  tract  of  land  when- 
ever they  are  able  to  setde  it.  In 
Britain  a  servant  or  labourer  may 
be  master  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
without  having  it  in  their  power  to 
lay  it  out  in  one  useful  or  advan- 
tageous purpose;  it  must  be  a  much 
larger  sum  to  enable  them  to  hire  a 
farm,  but  in  New  England  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  man  procuring 
such  a  sum  of  money  by  his  indus- 
try without  his  taking  a  farm  and 
setding  upon  it.  The  daily  in- 
stances of  this  give  an  emulation  to 
all  the  lower  classes,  and  make  them 
point  their  endeavours  with  peculiar 
industry  to  gain  an  end  which  they 
all  esteem  so  particularly  flattering." 

Apprenticeship 

A  short  period  at  wage  labor,  or 
a  brief  term  of  indenture,  had 
elements  of  apprenticeship  by  which 
American  agricultural  methods 
could  be  learned.  "How  much 
wiser,  in  general,  the  honest  Ger- 
mans," wrote  Crevecoeur  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  "than  almost  all 
other  Europeans;  they  hire  them- 
selves to  some  of  their  wealthy 
landsmen,  and  in  that  apprentice- 


ship learn  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary ." 

A  generation  later  a  like  observa- 
tion was  made  of  English  immigrants 
whose  period  of  hired  labor  "gave 
to  the  poor,  but  hard-working  man, 
some  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
country,  while  he  was  laying  up  a 
little  store  of  money  for  his  independ- 
ent beginning/' 

Even  before  the  Nation  won  its 
independence,  there  were  those 
whose  ambitions  were  less  keen, 
whose  pace  of  advance  was  slower, 
or  whose  preference  over  the  hard- 
ships and  hazards  of  the  frontier 
was  for  tenancy  or  longer  periods  at 
wage  labor.  The  natural  increase 
of  population  along  the  seaboard 
was  augmenting  the  numbers  of 
available  workers.  Cheap  land  lay 
ever  farther  to  the  west,  and  its 
opportunity  was  more  removed. 

Before  a  Select  Committee  on 
Emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  1827,  a  witness  interrogated 
on  the  emigration  of  small  farmers 
to  the  New  World  testified  to  some 
slackening  of  the  avid  rush  to  the 
frontier.  "They  are  better  pleased," 
he  said,  "to  be  employed  by  the 
farmers  as  labourers  than  to  get 
ground  themselves,  for  they  know 
that  they  will  eventually  be  able  to 
become  proprietors  .  .  ."  And  in 
1853  German  emigrants  to  North 
America  were  advised  that  "It  is 
necessary  to  earn  the  means  to  in- 
dependence through  service  or 
through  daily  labor  which  is,  to  be 
sure,  not  easy,  but  is  surer  than  to 
purchase  immediately  an  independ- 
ent position  with  money  brought 
from  Germany." 

Thus  as  wage  labor  continued  to 
be  not  only  an  apprenticeship  de- 
vice for  farming,  but  also  a  means 
of   acquiring   capital  to  purchase 
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land,  men  laboring  for  wages  in 
agriculture  became  more  common. 

All  the  time  the  ladder  of  op- 
portunity was  free  to  those  who 
would  climb.  This  basic  fact  was 
recognized  time  and  again.  Thus 
Thomas  Hulme  wrote  in  his  journal 
in  1818,  "I  could  mention  numer- 
ous instances  of  Englishmen,  com- 
ing to  this  country  with  hardly  a 
dollar  in  their  pocket,  and  arriving 
at  a  state  of  ease  and  plenty  and 
even  riches  in  a  few  years;  and  I 
explicitly  declare,  that  I  have  never 
known  or  heard  of,  an  instance 
of  one  common  labourer  who,  with 
common  industry  and  economy,  did 
not  greatly  better  his  lot.  Indeed, 
how  can  it  otherwise  be,  when  the 
average  wages  of  agricultural  labour 
is  double  what  it  is  in  England,  and 
when  the  average  price  of  food  is 
not  more  than  half  what  it  is  in  that 
country?" 

Help  Wanted 

When  the  Ohio  Valley  was  set- 
tled, freeholders  soon  wanted  labor- 
ers if  they  could  get  them  at  satis- 
factory wages.  Land  was  still  cheap, 
and  many  men  owned  more  than 
they  could  farm  with  the  aid  of 
their  families. 

"A  great  number  of  farmers,"  an 
observer  wrote  about  18 10,  4 'have 
more  land  inclosed  in  fence  than 
they  can  well  manage  .  .  .  The  emi- 
grant cannot  expect  full  wages  at  the 
commencement,  but  if  he  be  atten- 
tive, he  may  in  one  year  become  so 
expert  as  to  be  entitled  to  what  is 
usually  paid  to  husbandmen,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month, 
and  board." 

And  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  as  follows:  "In  the  early 
days    when    settlement   was  rife, 


comparatively  little  farm  labor  was 
hired  in  Wisconsin.  Farmers  did 
their  own  work,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  families,  and  farming  opera- 
tions, as  a  rule,  were  carried  on  as  a 
personal  operation.  Where  wages 
were  paid  they  averaged  between 
1840  and  1850  from  $8  to  $10  per 
month.  Money  was  scarce  and  50 
cents  was  considered  a  fair  price  for 
a  day's  work.  These  conditions 
prevailed  until  about  1850,  when 
there  was  a  general  improvement; 
farmers  were  in  a  better  position  to 
carry  on  more  extended  operations 
and  wages  of  labor  showed  consid- 
erable advance  .  .  .  Before  1850 
there  was  but  little  settlement  in 
Minnesota,  and  during  the  days  of 
early  development  there  was  na- 
turally but  little  hiring  of  farm  la- 
bor. In  Iowa,  from  1840  to  1850, 
very  little  money  was  paid  out  for 
wages.  The  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  was  small,  pioneers  were 
poor  and  inclined  to  do  their  own 
work,  and  as  farmers  exchanged  the 
products  of  their  farms  in  barter,  la- 
borers when  hired  were  largely  paid 
in  produce." 

As  the  frontier  of  farming  moved 
westward,  at  first  little  hiring  was 
done  by  farmers  of  a  new  region  for 
labor  was  scarce.  From  across  the 
country  on  the  Pacific,  near  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  in- 
formed by  its  correspondent  in 
Adams  County,  Washington,  that 
farm  labor  was  "Always  scarce  in 
new  countries  from  the  fact  that  few 
men  are  without  farms  of  their  own." 

From  the  colonial  beginnings,  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  ascent  of  the 
farm  ladder  brought  with  it  a  broad 
social  equality.  When  wage  labor- 
ers in  colonial  times  were  noticed  by 
early  travellers  and  writers,  so  Isa- 
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belle  Berg  has  shown,  this  social 
status  as  much  as  their  high  wages 
attracted  attention.  A  laborer,  wrote 
Crevecoeur  about  1782,  "need  not  go 
many  miles,  nor  receive  many  in- 
formations before  he  will  be  hired, 
well  fed  at  the  table  of  his  employer, 
and  paid  four  or  five  times  more  than 
he  can  get  in  Europe." 

"When  we  hire  any  of  these  people 
we  rather  entreat  them.  You  must 
give  them  what  they  ask:  three 
shillings  per  day  in  common  wages 
and  five  or  six  shillings  in  harvest. 
They  must  be  at  your  table  and  feed, 
as  you  saw  it  at  my  house,  on  the 
best  you  have  .  .  .  Last  year  .  .  .  the 
first  man  in  our  country,  our  first 
judge  and  assemblyman,  received  in 
harvest  a  large  company  .  .  .  He  im- 
mediately ordered  two  tables  in  two 
different  rooms,  for  he  always  eats 
with  his  work-people.  The  reapers, 
perceiving  the  new  distinction  which 
he  was  going  to  establish,  quitted 
him  after  having  made  very  severe 
reflections,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulties  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  finish  his  harvest  with  his 
own  people.  What  would  one  of 
your  country  squires  say  to  this?" 

Equality 

The  social  equality  of  early  rural 
America  showed  clearly  at  this  bot- 
tom level.  The  farm  laborer  was 
no  member  of  a  class.  "If  his  con- 
duct is  proper,"  wrote  one  observer, 
"he  may  associate  with  the  sons  of 
the  neighbouring  farmers,  many  of 
whom  know  that  their  ancestors  be- 
came proprietors  of  land,  from  a  be- 
ginning not  more  promising  than 
his:  even  his  employer  was  probably 
the  helper  to  some  one  formerly." 

Another  told  in  1819  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Englishman  William 


Cobbett  who  farmed  for  a  time  on 
Long  Island.  "His  people  (it  is 
said)  could  not  bear  the  opprobrious 
name  servant,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  person,  left  him." 

The  American  traveller  in  Eng- 
land was  as  shocked  by  the  unique- 
ness of  the  hired  man  as  the  British 
traveller  in  America. 

The  New  Englander  Henry  Col- 
man,  writing  from  London  in  1844, 
observed,  "I  cannot  think  it  will  be 
without  its  use  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  a  laborer,  where  to  him 
land,  under  the  present  condition  of 
things,  is  unattainable,  and  labor 
superabundant,  with  a  condition  of 
labor  where,  as  in  the  free  states, 
every  industrious  man  can  have  land 
of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
character  almost  at  his  pleasure,  and 
where  the  price  of  land  places  it 
within  reach  of  his  labor  .  .  ." 

"The  [British]  farmer  would  un- 
der no  circumstances  invite  the  la- 
borer to  his  table,  or  visit  him  as  a 
friend  or  neighbor."  Farm  labor- 
ers, he  continued,  "rarely,  as  with  us, 
live  in  the  house  of  their  employers, 
but  either  in  cottages  on  the  farm 
or  in  a  neighboring  village  .  .  . 
They  are  little  given  to  change  sit- 
uations, and  many  of  them,  both 
men  and  women,  live  and  die  in  the 
same  service  .  .  .  The  laborer  here 
is  doomed  to  remain  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  is  born — he  can- 
not rise  above  it." 

"At  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Northamptonshire  Agricultural 
Society,"  he  added,  "several  aged  and 
respectable  laborers  were  called  in 
and  advanced  to  the  upper  table  to 
receive  the  premiums  for  good  con- 
duct, 'which  they  had  merited,'  in 
the  terms  of  the  report,  'by  many 
years  of  faithful  servitude!  .  .  . 
Go  where  they  will,  the  same  bar- 
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riers  impede  their  advance;  and  if 
the  ambition  of  wealth,  or  rank,  or 
influence,  of  which  they  see  such  glit- 
tering examples  continually  passing 
before  them,  should  ever  dawn  in 
their  minds,  it  would  kindle  only  to 
be  extinguished  under  inexorable 
circumstances." 

Social  equality  of  free  laborers  and 
their  farmer-employers  seemed  no 
barrier  in  the  United  States  to  sat- 
isfactory work  relations.  The 
Englishman  George  Flower,  who 
had  come  to  Illinois  hoping  to  op- 
erate on  a  large  scale,  but  found 
labor  too  scarce,  wrote  as  follows  in 
1819: 

"The  American  notion  of  liberty 
and  equality  is  highly  gratifying  to 
me.  The  master  or  employer  is 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  decency  towards  his  labourer. 
No  curses  or  oaths  towards  their 
servants,  or  helps  as  they  choose  to 
call  themselves  (for  every  one  who 
takes  money  or  wages,  is,  after  all,  a 
servant);  he  obeys  all  reasonable  or- 
ders for  his  remuneration;  and  when 
this  obedience  ceases,  the  contract  of 
service  is  at  an  end.  I  have  often 
been  surprised  at  the  highminded- 
ness  of  American  labourers,  who  are 
offended  at  the  name  of  servant." 

Alternative  opportunities  contrib- 
uted to  the  scarcity  of  laborers  and 
raised  the  laborer  to  a  position  of  un- 
accustomed equality.  From  the 
seventeenth  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  forested 
wilderness,  then  the  prairies,  then 
the  plains  provided  the  means  of 
ascent. 

But  the  ladder  offered  by  cheap 
land  was  not  the  only  alternative 
that,  by  enlarging  his  opportunities, 
transformed  the  free  farm  wage  la- 
borer into  the  American  hired  man. 
The  northern  British  and  Dutch 


colonies  were  not  many  years  old 
before  fishing  and  trade  were  at- 
tracting those  who  might  have 
worked  on  farms.  In  1647  it  was 
made  an  argument  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  to  New  Netherlands 
that  "the  agricultural  laborers,  who 
are  conveyed  thither  at  great  ex- 
pence  to  the  colonists,  sooner  or  later 
apply  themselves  to  trade,  and  neg- 
lect agriculture  altogether." 

Industry  first  began  to  offer  a  new 
kind  of  opportunity  to  farm  workers 
between  1815  and  1840.  In  the  very 
years  when  discontented  New  Eng- 
land farmers  were  beginning  to 
move  to  the  Ohio  Valley  in  num- 
bers that  grew  as  the  Erie  Canal 
opened  for  them  a  channel  west  and 
for  their  crops  a  route  to  market 
east,  numerous  small  factories  were 
being  set  up  in  New  England. 

So  great  was  the  pull  of  oppor- 
tunity that  a  contemporary  in  1835 
observed,  "Throughout  New  Eng- 
land you  will  not  find  one  in  twenty 
who  lives  where  his  fathers  lived  or 
does  as  his  fathers  have  done."  In 
1854  the  New  England  Farmer  com- 
plained that  "This  spirit  of  restless- 
ness, of  dissatisfaction  with  our  pres- 
ent condition  and  desire  to  improve  it 
by  change,  is  attempted  to  be  sancti- 
fied by  calling  it  the  spirit  of  the  age 
or  indomitable  Yankee  enterprise." 

The  factories  drew  largely  the 
farmers'  daughters,  but  they  offered 
opportunity  for  their  sons,  too.  An 
editorial  in  the  New  England 
Farmer  of  1854  attacked  the  advan- 


A  sound  rural  population  is  the  bal- 
ance wheel  of  democracy. 

— R.  M.  Evans 
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tages  of  the  city  as  illusory.  Under 
the  title  "Stick  to  the  farm,  young 
man,"  it  declared: 

"You  are  tempted  to  exchange  the 
hard  work  of  the  farm  to  become  a 
clerk  in  a  city  shop  .  .  .  You,  by 
birth  and  education,  intended  for 
the  upright,  independent,  manly 
citizen,  to  call  no  man  master  and 
to  be  no  man's  servant,  would  be- 
come at  first  the  errand  boy  of  the 
shop,  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a 
spaniel;  then  the  salesman,  .  .  .  and 
finally,  ...  a  trader,  .  .  .  com- 
pelled to  look  anxiously  at  the  prices 
current  of  cotton  and  railroad  stocks 
in  order  to  learn  each  morning 
whether  you  are  bankrupt  or  not; 
and  in  the  end  to  .  .  .  sigh  for  your 
native  hills."  The  vigor  of  this  edi- 
torial attests  the  vigor  of  the  attrac- 
tion. 

Movement 

Continuously  over  the  decades  the 
cities  were  fed  by  farm  boys.  This 
left  more  opportunity  on  the  land  for 
those  who  remained  and  so  sus- 
tained this  essential  condition  of  the 
hired  man.  Evidence  of  their  move- 
ment is  writ  large  in  the  figures  of 
urban  growth  recorded  by  every  suc- 
ceeding decennial  census.  It  ap- 
pears also  in  the  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  farm 
labor  shortage. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  items  re- 
corded by  the  Department  in  1892. 
Of  Butler  County,  Ohio:  "A  scarcity 
exists,  owing  chiefly  to  farmers'  sons 
seeking  work  in  the  cities."  Of 
Seneca  County,  New  York:  "There 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  of  farmers' 
sons  to  leave  the  farm  for  lighter 
occupations."  Of  Camden  County, 
New  Jersey:  "Intelligent  labor  has 
a  decided  preference  for  regular 
hours  and  higher  wages  in  mills  and 


f  oundaries."  Of  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania:  "Not  abund- 
ant, as  the  better  class  of  men  ob- 
tain higher  wrages  and  steadier  em- 
ployment in  factories  and  work- 
shops." Of  Howard  County, 
Maryland:  "Very  scarce,  as  they  all 
flock  to  the  cities." 

Of  Floyd  County,  Virginia: 
"Scarce  from  several  causes.  Some 
have  gone  to  the  West,  some  to 
cities,  and  some  to  mines."  Of 
Monroe  County,  Michigan:  "Good 
help  scarce,  young  men  prefer  going 
farther  West  or  to  the  cities."  Of 
Cass  County,  Minnesota:  "Deficient; 
laborers  are  emigrating  to  the  West 
and  manufacturing  interests  are  com- 
ing in."  And  of  Hamilton  County, 
Iowa:  "Deficient,  partly  because  they 
want  to  farm  for  themselves  and 
partly  because  of  the  demand  for 
laborers  in  the  cities." 

Mills,  factories,  mines,  lumbering, 
public  works,  railroad  construction — 
all  were  creating  opportunities  that 
drew  laborers  from  agriculture. 

The  lands  of  the  West  had  seemed 
endless  to  the  colonists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Even  among  Ameri- 
can and  European  immigrants  of 
the  middle  nineteenth  century, 
"millions  and  millions  of  acres"  and 
"for  generations  to  come"  were  the 
phrases  that  men  repeated  and  re- 
peated. But  land  was  not  endless. 
The  Homestead  Act  was  not  six 
years  old  when  an  Ohio  Congress- 
man complained  that  "there  is  not 
now  a  section  of  land  in  .  .  . 
[Iowa]  which  a  laboring  man  can 
procure,  except  it  be  in  a  mosquito 
swamp  or  some  other  place  equally 
undesirable  and  so  it  is  in  all  the 
western  States." 

Here  and  there  portents  of  change 
began  to  appear,  signs  that  the  agri- 
cultural ladder  might  be  creaking. 
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Later  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  tide  of  farm  seekers  was  still 
flowing  westward,  and  land  still  af- 
forded opportunities  to  rise  in  agri- 
culture. In  the  Middle  West,  men 
were  not  yet  content  to  serve  steadily 
year  in  and  year  out  on  the  farm  of 
another.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Iowa  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics complained  in  1885,  "Farmers 
who  have  farms  large  enough  would 
prefer  to  employ  a  man  with  a  family 
and  furnish  him  a  house,  but  very 
few  laboring  men  seem  to  like  the 
plan." 

Straws  in  the  Wind 

Seven  years  later,  a  correspondent 
in  Boone  County,  Nebraska,  wrote 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  harvest  labor  was 
"very  scarce,  probably  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  land  making  it  more 
profitable  to  farm  than  to  work 
out."  Another  in  Bonhomme 
County,  South  Dakota,  reported 
wage  labor  "scarce  and  poor;  in 
fact  we  get  boys  only  to  work.  Men 
rent  or  take  Government  land." 

Far  to  the  West  came  the  report 
from  Douglas  County  in  Washing- 
ton: "During  harvest  scarce;  nearly 
every  one  is  a  landowner  himself." 

Among  the  reports  that  men  going 
to  new  land  had  created  a  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  were  a  few  that  struck  a 
different  note.  From  Greenwood 
County,  Kansas,  for  example,  came 
word  that  farm  labor  was  "abund- 
ant; too  many  men  come  West  who 
are  incompetent  to  do  for  them- 
selves, and  many  have  not  the  means 
to  engage  in  farming."  Costly  new 
machinery  and  rising  land  prices 
were  raising  the  price  to  the  laborer 
of  becoming  a  farmer.  In  1893  trie 
superintendent  of  the  census  gave 


further  warning  of  change.  The 
frontier  as  a  line  of  settlement  had 
ended,  he  declared,  broken  up  into 
"isolated  bodies  of  settlement." 

In  1899  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  asked  whether  farm 
help  usually  remained  in  Ohio,  re- 
plied, "I  do  not  think  they  migrate 
now;  they  used  to  go;  they  would 
strike  out  for  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Iowa,  start  in,  and  grow  up 
with  the  country;  they  do  so  very 
seldom  now." 

"Are  there  no  inducements  to  go 
West  now?"  he  was  asked. 

"No;  they  do  not  have  the  West- 
ern fever  now;  they  are  pretty  apt  to 
stay. 

The  plenty  of  land  was  coming  to 
an  end. 

Dean  Davenport  gave  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  in  1899  a  long  per- 
spective when  he  said,  "I  think  the 
most  characteristic  point  is  what 
seems  to  me  a  decided  change  in  the 
object  before  the  laborer  on  the  farm. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  and  of  course 
longer,  a  man  generally  worked 
upon  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting a  little  money  with  which  to 
buy  some  new  land  for  himself  and 
become  a  farmer.  This  man  was 
likely  the  son  of  a  farmer.  But  now 
that  lands  cannot  be  had  at  $1.25  per 
acre,  or  $5  per  acre,  there  seems  to 
be  a  decided  tendency  for  the  farm 
laborer,  if  he  is  unmarried,  to  work 
for  money  without  a  very  definite 
object,  and  this  money  is  likely  to  be 
used  for  what  his  fancy  dictates, 
most  likely  for  a  horse  and  buggy  of 
his  own." 

Still,  the  laborer  lived  with  the 
farmer,  "washed  and  found"  if 
hired  by  the  month.  "They  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  family  upon  the  same 
plane  of  equality,  eat  at  the  same 
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table,  partake  of  the  same  social  con- 
ditions, practically,  that  a  member  of 
the  family  would  .  .  ."  said  the 
business  agent  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  from  Minnesota. 

The  social  equality  that  prevailed 
rested  not  only  on  the  common  work 
of  employer  and  employed,  and  a 
common  opportunity,  but  to  a  large 
extent  upon  common  ancestry. 
"The  great  mass  of  our  unmarried 
farm  laborers  are  young  people. 
They  are  the  sons  of  farm  owners,  of 
farm  tenants,  and  also  the  children 
of  laboring  farm  families  .  .  ."  tes- 
tified the  chief  of  the  Agriculture 
Division  of  the  Census. 

Even  immigrants,  especially 
where  farm  opportunity  remained 
fluid,  were  not  excluded  from  this 
intimate  relationship.  "The  young 
man  starts  in  life  on  a  farm  as  a 
laborer,"  continued  the  witness 
quoted  above,  "and  he  becomes 
something  else.  One-half  of  them, 
when  they  get  married,  will  work 
out  with  their  wives  and  board  in 
their  employers'  families.  I  recall 
a  farmer  in  New  York  who  came 
over  here  from  England  at  about  17 
years  of  age  and  worked  until  he 
was  about  24  years  of  age  as  a  farm 
laborer.  His  wife  came  from  an- 
other section  of  the  Old  World. 
She  worked  as  a  servant  on  a  farm 
until  they  were  married;  then  they 
worked  2  or  3  years  as  man  and  wife 
on  a  farm,  and  finally  took  a  farm  as 
tenant,  and  later  purchased  a  farm, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  40  years  old 
he  had  paid  for  a  farm  worth 
$5,000." 

In  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  the  social  equal- 
ity of  the  immigrant  hired  man  in 
general  was  taken  for  granted  almost 
as  readily  as  that  of  the  native. 


In  the  border  States,  the  farm  la- 
borer held  the  same  position  as  in 
the  North  if  he  were  white.  If 
colored,  it  was  otherwise.  Only 
two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  a  Giles  County,  Tennessee,  cor- 
respondent wrote,  "White  men  with- 
out families  eat  at  our  family  table. 
Negroes  are  less  in  the  way,  and  it 
don't  cost  as  much  to  feed  them."  A 
correspondent  from  Michigan,  where 
the  absence  of  Negroes  was  so  com- 
plete it  was  not  worth  noting,  con- 
firmed in  the  same  year  the  general 
practice  of  the  North.  "It  is  the  uni- 
versal custom  here,"  he  wrote,  "to 
board  hired  men  .  .  ." 

The  persistence  and  generality  of 
this  division  in  practice  according 
to  color  is  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  West  Virginia  farmer 
in  1900  that  colored  laborers  were 
employed  on  substantially  the  same 
terms  as  whites  "only  a  great  many 
more  are  hired  by  the  day  than 
there  are  by  the  month,  coming 
from  the  fact  that  farmers  do  not 
like  to  have  to  bother  their  women 
folks  to  have  to  arrange  two  tables, 
and  all  that;  so  as  much  as  pos- 
sible they  let  them  board  them- 
selves .  .  ." 

End  of  An  Era 

Other  signs  marked  the  closing  of 
agricultural  opportunity.  The  rail- 
roads and  industry  were  drawing 
hard  on  farm  labor.  As  La  Wanda 
Cox  has  pointed  out  in  her  study 
Agricultural  Labor  1865-1900,  the 
spread  between  farm  and  nonfarm 
wages  was  increasing.  Drought  in 
the  seventies  was  showing  the  Great 
Plains  less  hospitable  to  farmers  than 
they  had  thought.  Even  in  good 
times,  the  quarter  section  that  was 
liberal  for  a  family  on  the  prairies  of 
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Iowa  was  proving  tragically  insuffi- 
cient in  western  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas. 

Growing  difficulties  of  access  to 
land  made  homesteading  again  a 
serious  concern  of  the  Government. 
The  size  of  the  homestead  in  the 
Plains  was  increased  fourfold  to  a 
full  section.  In  another  attempt  to 
hold  opportunity  open  on  the  land, 
the  Government  initiated  measures 
in  the  1890*5  to  reclaim  the  desert, 
and  to  sell  lots  not  to  exceed  a  quar- 
ter section  each  to  homesteaders,  at 
low  rates  of  interest  with  principal 
amortized  over  a  generation. 

But  costs  of  farm  acquisition  and 
operation  were  mounting,  and  the 
man  with  little  capital  heard  warn- 
ings that  his  chances  for  success 
were  not  good. 

Farmers  Retire 

The  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  raised  the  question 
openly  in  1899  and  1900  as  to 
whether  the  agricultural  ladder  still 
was  functioning.  It  heard  witnesses 
who  testified  to  a  decline  in  opera- 
tion of  the  agricultural  ladder  in 
areas  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  listened  to  others  who  had  not 
observed  it.  The  report  made  by  its 
own  expert  agent  was  reassuring: 
"The  enterprising  laborer  usually  be- 
comes a  tenant  and  afterwards  a 
farm  owner. " 

"Prosperous  farmers  in  advancing 
years  go  to  town  to  educate  their 
children  and  take  their  ease,  leaving 
the  farm  in  the  care  of  a  son,  who 
is  counted  in  the  census  as  a  ten- 
ant," the  report  continued.  "It  is 
found  that  the  trusted  farm  laborer 
often  becomes  a  tenant,  and  even- 
tually a  proprietor."  Whether  men 
ascended  the  ladder  or  not  depended 


on  individual  performance,  not  on 
social  conditions:  "The  incumbent 
tenants  are  usually  farm  laborers  or 
sons  of  farmers,  and  tenancy  is  a 
stepping  stone  to  ownership.  That 
some  do  not  succeed  is  more  the  re- 
sult of  bad  management  than  of  bad 
markets  or  bad  laws,  for  the  enter- 
prising and  persistent  do  succeed, 
while  others  fail." 

Despite  these  calming  reports, 
people  were  not  sure,  and  as  years 
went  by  more  inquiries  were  made. 
In  1910  the  Yearboo\  of  Agricul- 
ture carried  the  results  of  another 
survey;  the  tone  still  was  reassuring. 
To  the  question  of  "whether  it  was 
reasonably  possible  for  farm  labor- 
ers and  tenants  to  save  enough  to 
buy  a  farm  that  would  support  a 
family  even  with  the  help  of  a 
mortgage,  .  .  ."  the  replies  indicated 
that  "72  percent  of  farm  laborers 
and  tenants  find  it  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  acquire  farm  ownership." 

Since  this  statement  included  ten- 
ants with  laborers,  another  inquiry 
was  made  to  ascertain  "to  what  ex- 
tent male  outdoor  farm  laborers  were 
qualified  to  become  farm  tenants." 
It  produced  the  answer  that  in  the 
North  and  South  Central  States,  46 
and  48  percent,  respectively,  and  in 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic  States, 
33  and  35  percent  of  farm  laborers 
were  qualified  to  rise  on  the  land. 

Vestige 

Doubts  of  observers  would  not  be 
shaken.  Barely  6  years  after  the  pre- 
ceding inquiry,  Professor  Carver  of 
Harvard  University  adopted  the  per- 
spective of  a  social  historian  when  he 
wrote  of  the  hired  man  as  "a  type 
of  farm  laborer  which  is  peculiarly 
American,  and  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    Most  American  farmers 
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doubtless  took  the  farm  hand  of  that 
period  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  he 
was  a  highly  specialized  develop- 
ment; probably  nothing  like  him 
ever  existed  before  and  may  never 
exist  again.'' 

Carver  announced  the  decline  as 
an  historical  fact,  in  the  past  tense. 
Yet  the  end  had  not  arrived,  al- 
though the  decline  has  continued 
and  what  remains  is  the  vestige. 

A  series  of  studies  have  quietly 
charted  this  contemporary  phase  of 
the  fading  career  of  the  hired  man. 
In  1919,  W.  J.  Spillman  found  that 
one-third  of  some  2,000  Middle 
Western  farm  owners  had  passed 
through  a  stage  of  work  as  hired 
laborers.  Of  this  number,  45  per- 
cent had  acquired  ownership  by 
marriage  or  inheritance,  only  5  per- 
cent by  homesteading,  and  the  bal- 
ance by  purchase.  This  study  re- 
flected opportunity  as  it  had  existed 
in  an  earlier  period. 

Farther  to  the  East  and  7  years 
later,  James  Hypes  found  among 
144  Connecticut  farmers  that  only 
18  percent  had  been  hired  laborers 
at  some  time.  In  1937,  Jonn  D. 
Black  of  Harvard  University  found 
that  the  agricultural  ladder  still 
functioned  for  tenants,  but  that  la- 
borers "were  piling  up  at  the  foot." 

Three  years  later,  H.  C.  M.  Case 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  wrote 
that  in  earlier  decades,  "The  settling 
of  new  areas,  especially  in  the 
Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Canada, 
made  it  possible  for  many  tenants 
with  small  savings  to  become  farm 
owners  through  the  purchase  of  low- 
priced  land  or  the  homesteading  of 
new  land.  Farmers  leaving  the  old 
established  farm  areas  like  the  Corn 
Belt  gave  many  young  men  in  these 
areas  an  opportunity  to  become  farm 
tenants  and   to   take   over  farms 


which  were  vacated  by  tenants  mov- 
ing into  new  areas.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  agricultural  area 
of  the  United  States  has  ceased  to 
expand.  Now  the  competition  is 
for  farms  which  are  already  estab- 
lished." 

Inheritance 

Increasingly  scholars  recognize 
that  inheritance  has  become  a  surer 
means  of  ascending  the  agricultural 
ladder  than  working  on  the  farm  for 
wages.  "For  most  farm  laborers 
who  wish  to  rise  to  the  status  of  in- 
dependent farmers,  the  opportunity 
should  ordinarily  come  through  in- 
heritance or  intervening  occupations 
off  the  farm  rather  than  by  a  farm 
ladder,"  said  Joseph  S.  Davis  of  Stan- 
ford University  in  1937. 

"The  sons  of  farmers,"  adds  an  Il- 
linois Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
of  1940,  "are  finding,  as  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  less  opportunity  of 
becoming  established  as  farmers 
themselves.  There  are  not  so  many 
farms  for  rent;  and  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  start  by  working  as  a  hired 
laborer  has  been  reduced."  To  close 
the  gap  in  the  ladder  for  those  with 
prospects  of  inheritance,  colleges  of 
agriculture  began  to  devise  special 
terms  for  father-and-son  farm  oper- 
ating agreements. 

Bac\waters 

The  backwaters  of  agricultural  de- 
pression from  the  i92o's  and  of  in- 
dustrial depression  of  the  1930's  were 
becoming  visible  plainly  over  the 
land. 

In  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
which  was  his  citadel,  the  evidence 
grows  ever  clearer  that  the  farm  la- 
borer is  becoming  less  and  less  the 
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hired  man  of  American  tradition.  It 
accumulates  in  little  ways.  Early 
marriage,  Henry  C.  Taylor  pointed 
out  in  his  Agricultural  Economics, 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  hired  man's 
ascent  of  the  ladder;  and  intimacy 
with  the  farmer's  family  and  work 
side  by  side  with  the  farmer  were 
guarantees  of  social  equality  and  pro- 
tection against  exploitation. 

Symbolic  of  a  shift  in  these  re- 
spects taking  place  in  the  Corn  Belt 
is  this  1937  report  in  Agricultural 
Digest:  "Recent  help- wanted  ad- 
vertisements for  farm  hands  have  in 
many  cases  stipulated  married  men, 
with  trailer  houses.  In  former  years 
Iowa  farmers  hired  unmarried  men, 
boarding  them  in  their  own  homes, 
or  employed  married  helpers,  provid- 
ing them  with  separate  houses."  A 
1938  release  of  the  Illinois  Emergency 
Relief  Commission  stated  that  in  St. 
Claire  County,  "farm  operators  have 
in  large  measure  discontinued  giving 
foodstuffs  and  shelter,  in  addition  to 
wages,  regarding  their  workers  more 
as  employees  in  other  industries. 
This  circumstance  may  contribute  to 
another  phase  of  the  problem,  since 
it  tends  to  result  in  the  use  of  casual 
and  transient  labor,  especially  in  sea- 
sons of  greatest  need." 

From  late  colonial  and  early  na- 
tional days,  it  was  common  practice 
to  engage  hired  men  by  the  year  or 
month.  In  1941,  reports  Iowa  State 
College,  only  about  one-sixth  of 
Iowa's  farmers  employed  men  by  the 
year,  each  employing  but  one.  An- 
other one-fifth  of  the  farmers  em- 
ployed men  by  the  month,  but  these 
received  on  the  average  only  four 
months  of  work. 

Farmers'  wives  lend  their  influence 
to  the  side  of  change.  "You  can 
remember  this,"  declared  an  Illinois 
farmer's  wife  in  1940,  "The  women 
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won't  do  any  more  cooking  for  hired 
men.  I  never  have  a  man  in  the 
house.  For  the  last  6  weeks  [dur- 
ing harvest]  they've  been  feeding 
them  in  the  church  on  big  long 
tables,  at  40  cents  a  meal.  Other- 
wise they  eat  in  restaurants.  Our 
men  bring  their  dinners.  Let  their 
own  wives  put  up  their  dinners. 
Farm  women  aren't  going  to  be 
tied  down.  They  aren't  going  to  be 
slaves.  Farm  women  want  modern 
homes." 

She  was  willing,  as  part  of  the 
price  of  her  freedom,  to  drive  farm 
machinery  and  to  have  her  12-year- 
old  daughter  do  so. 

Voiceless 

In  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  in 
other  farm  areas  where  not  more 
than  one  or  two  men  are  employed 
by  a  farmer,  the  term  hired  man 
survives  in  common  usage,  and 
many  outward  aspects  of  the  hired 
man  relationship  remain. 

Change  comes  piecemeal,  irreg- 
ularly, subtly,  and  unobserved  in  the 
communities  in  which  it  occurs. 
For  one  thing,  as  an  Illinois  news- 
paper recently  remarked,  the  hired 
laborer  "is  a  voiceless  fellow."  For 
another,  the  effects  of  contemporary 
changes  on  farmers  attract  much 
more  attention  than  those  that  affect 
laborers.  But  the  observer  can  see 
straws  in  a  wind  that  leaves  many  of 
the  familiar  forms  of  the  hired  man, 
and  the  name,  but  dries  out  the  sub- 
stance. 

Today  the  need  for  extraordinary 
measures  to  provide  agricultural 
laborers  seems  to  arise  principally 
from  areas  where  the  hired  man 
never  has  occupied  any  substantial 
place.  In  peace,  it  has  often  been 
the  same.    Sixty  years  ago  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  deplored  the  low 
status  of  farm  employment  in  his 
State,  and  complained  that  "the  so- 
cial advantages  of  rural  life  are  con- 
stantly declining.'* 

"Is  there  any  apology  needed/'  he 
inquired  in  his  presidential  address, 
"if  I  admonish  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia to  rely  upon  and  encourage 
their  sons  to  become  farm  laborers? 
Our  forefathers  planted  here  a 
mighty  empire  of  population  and 
wealth.  They  hewed  down  the  for- 
ests and  converted  the  wilderness 


into  beautiful  farms;  they  built  mag- 
nificent cities  with  their  own  hands. 
They  founded  the  greatest  civiliza= 
tion  that  has  been  reared  upon  the 
earth  without  the  aid  of  servile 
labor  or  the  assistance  of  antago- 
nistic races.  They  taught  their  sons 
that  labor  was  honorable." 

Should  we  not,  following  this 
clue,  seek  to  recreate  in  agricultural 
work  a  calling  with  dignity?  Per- 
haps in  doing  so  we  shall  be  guided 
to  meet  not  only  the  standards  of 
thoughtful  men  in  peace,  but  also 
the  hard  demands  of  war. 


Security 


-Individual  and  Social 


By  ARTHUR  P.  CHEW.  Overcrowding  the  land,  for  the  sa\e 
of  individual  security,  can  be  illusory  and  self-defeating,  says  the 
author.  If  the  social  aspect  of  the  whole  question  of  number  of 
farmers  is  \ept  uppermost,  the  individuals  and  the  Nation  will 
profit. 


1  FROM  the  special  use  we 
SI&  I  make  of  them  one  might 
think  that  terms  like  so- 
cial security  and  farm  se- 
curity express  only  the  needs  of  the 
very  poor  in  town  and  country,  of  the 
jobless  and  the  landless.  Actually, 
of  course,  they  apply  to  everyone;  for 
everybody  wants  security  in  one  form 
or  another  and  usually  in  many 
forms  in  various  economic,  social, 
and  political  relationships.  Employ- 
ers want  it  as  well  as  workmen;  com- 
mercial as  well  as  noncommercial 
farmers;  and  people  in  the  profes- 
sions, in  commerce,  and  in  the  public 


services.  Either  wre  must  give  the 
terms  social  security  and  farm  secu- 
rity a  wider  meaning  or  invent 
synonyms;  for  we  are  going  to  need 
the  terms  or  their  equivalents  in  ex- 
tensive ways.  Victory  will  find  new 
uses  for  them. 

When  peace  comes  the  problem  ot 
security  will  pose  anew7  the  old  ques- 
tion,  "How  Many  Farmers  Do  We 
Require?"  Analyzed  a  little,  this 
familiar  query  sheds  its  simple  look5 
and  appears  as  the  outer  wrapping  of 
many  deeper  matters,  such  as  the 
balance  that  should  exist  between 
agriculture  and  industry,  between 
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farm  and  nonfarm  production,  be- 
tween farm  and  nonfarm  income, 
and  between  commercial  and  non- 
commercial farming.  It  masks  other 
things.  There  is  the  small  item,  for 
example,  of  a  certain  inverse  relation- 
ship that  often  exists  between  indi- 
vidual security  and  social  security. 
Every  man  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig  tree  is  an  age-old  dream;  but 
chasing  it  too  ardently  may  leave  a 
country  without  enough  factories  and 
weapons.  Hidden  in  the  deceptive 
query  "How  Many  Farmers  Should 
We  have?"  is  the  problem  of  isola- 
tion versus  world  trade,  with  its 
bearing  on  specialization  or  diversity 
in  agriculture  and  therefore  on  the 
size  of  the  farm  personnel. 

Numbers  Quiz 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  fact,  to 
name  any  farm  problem  with  a  big- 
ger content.  When  we  know  how 
many  farmers  we  need,  we  shall 
know  more  about  other  important 
national  matters.  Our  answer  will 
touch  many  aspects  of  security — our 
role,  both  political  and  economic,  in 
world  affairs;  our  policy  with  regard 
to  unemployment;  the  composition 
of  the  farm  output;  the  balance  we 
should  desire  between  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  use  of  manpower  in 
agriculture;  and  the  extent  to  which 
agriculture  should  have  a  core  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  heart  of  its  commer- 
cialism. Some  of  these  questions 
we  may  have  to  tackle  piecemeal, 
apart  from  the  basic  question  how 
many  farmers  we  ought  to  have. 
Yet  we  should  not  neglect  the  funda- 
mental issue.  Even  partial  light  on 
it,  sufficient  only  to  reveal  the  out- 
lines, may  save  us  difficulties,  espe- 
cially the  sort  involved  in  rural-urban 
controversies  over  tariffs,  price  sup- 


ports, crop  adjustments,  and  land 
policy.  Strangely  enough,  we  may 
find  it  practical  to  ask  not  only  how 
many  people  should  be  in  agriculture, 
but  why  they  should  be  there. 

Everyone  agrees  that  people  should 
be  in  agriculture  to  produce  foods 
and  fibers;  but  that  is  too  general. 
Agreement  comes  harder  when  we 
particularize.  Farm  and  nonfarm 
disputants  have  argued  for  years 
over  the  question  whether  agricul- 
ture is  a  business  or  a  way  of  life — 
whether,  in  other  words,  people 
should  be  in  it  to  feed  the  market  or 
feed  their  souls.  They  have  differed 
likewise  as  to  whether  the  purpose 
of  farming  is  farm  or  national  wel- 
fare; as  to  whether  farmers  should 
grow,  behind  tariff  walls,  what  could 
be  more  cheaply  imported;  and  as  to 
whether  people  should  be  in  agricul- 
ture in  excess  of  the  commer- 
cial need.  These  are  forms  of  the 
broader  question  why  people  should 
be  in  agriculture  at  all.  They  de- 
mand practical  answers.  One  form 
is  sleeping  now  but  will  wake 
when  peacetime  reconstruction  be- 
gins. Our  country  is  industrial  as 
well  as  agricultural,  and  wants  an 
export  market  for  factory  goods  as 
well  as  farm  stuff.  Broadly,  it  can 
export  factory  goods  only  if  it  im- 
ports something  else,  and  the  impli- 
cations for  the  farmers'  market  and 
consequently  for  agriculture's  person- 
nel are  serious.  We  don't  specifically 
know  why  people  should  be  in  agri- 
culture, or  how  their  function  bears 
upon  security. 

But  let  us  stick  to  our  numbers 
quiz,  though  w7ith  small  hope  of 
getting  a  numerical  answer.  How 
many  farmers  we  require,  the  con- 
crete form  of  the  general  question 
why  people  should  farm,  is  a  problem 
in  security  both  individual  and  social. 
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Individual  security  may  quarrel  with 
social  security  if  wrongly  sought. 
Let  us  ask  first,  therefore,  how  we 
could  give  the  greatest  individual 
security  to  the  largest  number  of 
farmers  if  we  had  not  to  worry  about 
social  or  collective  security.  We 
could  do  it,  as  Oris  Wells  pointed  out 
in  the  September  1940  issue  of  this 
review,  by  turning  the  clock  back, 
letting  farm  efficiency  decline,  and 
establishing  possibly  45,000,000  peo- 
ple on  small,  technically  primitive, 
and  relatively  noncommercial  farms. 
This  would  add  some  13,000,000  to 
the  present  farm  population.  It 
would  be  a  vine-and-fig  tree  plan, 
with  income  sacrificed  to  self- 
sufficiency  and  aloofness  from  the 
money-system,  and  with  specializa- 
tion rare. 

Moving  that  way  would  lessen 
agriculture's  dependence  on  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  It  would  hark  back 
to  an  earlier  period,  when  most  farms 
were  part-time  or  subsistence  farms, 
agriculture  was  unspecialized,  and 
the  growth  of  our  cities  had  hardly 
begun.  Farmers  would  have  to  re- 
learn  forgotten  skills;  they  would 
have  to  make  clothing,  furniture, 
farm  tools,  and  farm  buildings  as 
well  as  crops.  Money  to  buy  such 
things  they  simply  would  not  have,  or 
not  in  the  amounts  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed.  They 
would  have  to  pay  high  for  their  in- 
creased security. 

Collective  Too 

Among  the  items  would  be  isola- 
tion, loss  of  efficiency,  harder  work, 
sacrifice  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  cultural  stagnation.  Farmers 
would  be  more  dependent  on  na- 
ture's whims.  Stability  on  a  low 
level  they  would  have;  and  many 
farmers  might  consider  it  not  too 


dearly  bought.  Low-producing 
farms  without  mortgages  so  to  speak 
can  be  attractive  in  terms  of  security 
if  not  in  terms  of  income. 

But  security  is  collective  or  social 
as  well  as  individual.  It  requires  de- 
fenses. Trying  to  promote  it  on  a 
purely  individual  basis,  through 
heavy  manning  of  the  land,  is  danger- 
ous and  self-defeating.  Overcrowded 
farms  have  small  power  to  feed  the 
cities  and  to  sustain  industry.  They 
have  small  military  value.  The 
AAA  programs  and  the  1934  drought 
were  factors;  but  another  factor  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  with  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  their  land  re- 
sources. It  is  lucky  the  trend  did  not 
continue.  Overcrowded  farms  mean 
relatively  unproductive  farms,  small 
surpluses  for  the  market,  and  military 
weakness.  Extreme  examples  of 
over-ruralization,  such  as  India  and 
China,  are  examples  also  of  appalling 
insecurity. 

This  country  need  not  prefer  so- 
cial to  individual  security  as  drasti- 
cally as  Great  Britain  has  done; 
the  compulsion  is  far  less  urgent. 
But  it  should  ponder  the  British  case. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in 
the  Hungry  Forties,  the  British  gov- 
ernment left  agriculture  to  shift  for 
itself.  As  a  result,  the  cultivated  area 
ceased  to  expand  and  the  country  be- 
came heavily  dependent  on  food  im- 
ports. This  was  tough  on  British 
farmers  and  farm  workers;  they  still 
complain.  But  it  had  an  offset  in  vast 
industrial  development  combined 
with  world  trade  and  world  power, 
which  amounted  to  social  security — 
specifically,  readiness  for  the  German 
menace.  Agrarians  deplored  the 
giant  growth  of  industry;  they  de- 
manded more  farms,  more  farm 
people,  and  high  or  higher  tariffs  on 
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farm  imports.  Had  they  won,  they 
might  now  be  slaves.  Conversely 
France,  had  it  been  more  industrial 
and  less  peasant-minded,  might  still 
be  free. 

Specialization 

Specialization,  rather  than  diver- 
sity, is  what  gives  farm  security  to- 
day, because  it  is  a  part  of  what  the 
country  needs  in  order  to  build  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns.  Without 
farm  specialization,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  industrial  specializa- 
tion; not  enough  farm  manpower 
and  farm  products  could  be  released 
into  nonfarm  uses.  Farmers  don't 
consciously  want  to  build  security 
just  for  themselves.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  the  land  makes  them  take  a 
false  view  of  the  matter — to  think 
of  their  security  in  vine-and-fig  tree 
terms;  in  terms  merely  of  defenses 
against  internal  shocks,  of  the  sort 
that  come  from  market  slumps, 
credit  squeezes,  and  fluctuations  in 
the  business  cycle.  Outer  shocks  are 
the  chief  threat  nowadays.  Against 
these  the  true  defense  is  farm  effi- 
ciency based  largely  on  specializa- 
tion, with  moderate  farm  manning, 
and  with  farms  in  good  adjustment 
to  the  whole  economy,  so  that  the 
country  may  be  strong  both  in  trade 
and  in  war. 

Keeping  the  social  security  that 
fighting  power  gives  may  take  some 
toll  of  individual  security.  It  may 
oblige  us  to  favor  commercial  over 
noncommercial  agriculture,  and  to 
find  other  means  than  subsistence 
farming  for  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment. Commercial  farming  is  inse- 
cure; it  takes  chances  with  crops, 
credit,  markets,  and  prices.  It  has  to 
be  up  front  in  technology,  labor- 
saving,  timely  crop  shifting,  insect 
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and  pest  control,  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. It  cannot  sit  under  vines  and 
fig  trees  or  support  a  heavy  excess 
population.  Lessening  the  inefficient 
use  of  manpower  and  resources,  and 
making  agriculture  more  commer- 
cial, puts  social  security  ahead  of  in- 
dividual security.  In  terms  of  in- 
dividual security  it  costs  something; 
but  it  pays  dividends  in  national 
strength,  through  which  the  draw- 
backs can  be  handled. 

Starting  Point 

Asking  how  many  families  could 
be  supported  comfortably  in  agricul- 
ture, each  under  its  own  vine  and  fig 
tree,  is  not  where  to  begin.  Prefer- 
ably, the  starting  point  is  the  other 
end — how  many  farm  families  and 
farms  are  necessary,  with  reasonably 
efficient  organization  and  equipment, 
to  provide  what  the  country  needs 
for  civilian  consumption,  for  export, 
and  for  maintenance  of  our  de- 
fenses? Our  problem  is  not  to  de- 
cide exactly  where  to  draw  the  line, 
but  in  which  direction  it  should 
trend. 

Our  goal  for  security  should  be  the 
minimum  farm  manning  that  is  com- 
patible with  sustained  farm  produc- 
tion and  with  the  lack  of  other 
means  for  dealing  with  potential  un- 
employment. We  need  the  highest 
attainable  degree  of  farm  commer- 
cialization, along  with  the  least  neces- 
sary use  of  the  land  as  a  refuge  for 
unemployment,  partial  employment, 
and  inefficient  employment.  True 
security,  both  in  town  and  country, 
demands  broad  alternatives  hereafter 
to  noncommercial  or  subsistence 
farming,  through  the  creation  of 
peacetime  substitutes  for  war  work. 
Keeping  people  on  the  farms,  with  no 
real  job  there  for  them,  is  as  wrong 
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in  peace  as  in  war,  and  as  surely, 
though  less  quickly,  weakening  and 
wasteful.  It  is  the  way  from,  not 
toward,  security.  Peace  hath  its 
battles  no  less  than  war  and  the  way 
to  lose  them  is  to  use  the  land  as  a 
disguise  for  unemployment,  and  as 
an  alternative  to  a  determined  search 
for  better  ways  of  allocating  man- 
power and  resources. 

In  the  years  between  the  wars  we 
shored  up  individual  security  at  the 
expense  of  social  security.  It  would 
seem  now  that  much  of  the  money 
we  spent  on  unemployment  relief 
could  have  been  better  employed  in 
building  up  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  Thus  expended  it 
would  have  relieved  poverty  in  town 
and  country  and  strengthened  our 
defenses.  It  might  have  prevented 
much  decommercialization  of  agri- 
culture, since  it  would  have  broad- 
ened the  market  and  supported 
prices.  It  might  even  have  discour- 
aged the  dictators.  In  the  years 
ahead  we  may  face  the  same  alterna- 
tive in  the  form  of  new  temptations 
to  shirk  taxes,  go  isolationist  in  our 
trade,  tolerate  depression,  shove  un- 
employment into  the  open  country, 
and  let  our  weapons  rust.  This 
promotes  farming  without  a  social 
meaning;  ultimately  it  can  provide 
neither  individual  nor  social  security. 

Employment  the  Key 

Our  problem  is  to  win  security, 
both  individual  and  social,  through 
payments  for  employment  rather 
than  for  unemployment;  in  other 
words,  to  win  it  through  production. 
Every  able  person  who  receives  a 
payment  should  normally  receive  it 
for  a  product.  This  requires  bal- 
anced employments,  so  that  products 
may  be  exchanged.  Overmanning  in 
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America  is  the  incubator  of 
democratic  principles. 
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any  line,  with  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  it,  throws  the  balance  out,  and  in- 
duces waste  and  inefficiency  in  other 
lines.  Producing  too  much  wheat  or 
cotton,  for  example,  creates  relief 
problems  in  the  Wheat  or  Cotton 
Belt,  and  forces  other  sections  to  send 
relief  funds  there  rather  than  salable 
commodities.  Creating  numerous 
noncommercial  farms  reduces  the 
power  of  agriculture  to  support  the 
cities  and  curtails  or  wipes  out  the 
payment  for  farm  effort.  Social 
security  comes  from  paid  work — not 
made  work. 

Working  out  the  forms  is  a  task 
for  farmers  and  nonfarmers  together. 
Deciding  how  many  farmers  we 
should  have,  so  that  both  country  and 
town  may  be  as  secure  as  possible,  re- 
quires a  very  high  degree  of  rural- 
urban  cooperation,  especially  in 
dealing  with  foreign  trade  and  un- 
employment. Our  need  to  export 
both  farm  and  factory  products,  with 
the  difficulty  it  involves  on  the  import 
side,  has  explosive  possibilities,  with 
a  tremendous  bearing  on  how  many 
farmers  we  should  have.  Equally- 
necessary  will  be  rural-urban  coopera- 
tion in  employment  policy.  Factory 
work  maintained  in  altered  forms  at 
wartime  levels  will  prevent  farm 
overcrowding  whereas  factory-work 
reduced  will  cause  it.  Every  group 
that  takes  a  hand  should  keep  social 
security  in  mind;  otherwise  attempts 
to  build  individual  security  will  have 
no  bony  framework  and  will  collapse. 
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the  south- 
No^  and  Later 


By  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON.  An  educator  in  the  South  loo\s 
at  present  conditions,  studies  the  omens,  and  suggests  bricks  for 
future  building. 


HUGE  war  industries 
have  been  erected  in  the 
South.  Great  camps  and 
training  centers  have  there 
concentrated  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  from  all  over  the  country.  Race 
relationships,  now  highlighted  by 
the  problems  of  a  global  war  and  a 
global  peace,  are  there  epitomized. 
All  of  these  truths  call  for  fresh 
evaluations  of  the  conditions  and 
potentialities  of  the  Southland. 

In  its  competition  with  other 
regions,  the  South  has  had  several 
well-known  handicaps.  It  has  been 
basically  an  agricultural  region  com- 
peting with  the  more  flexible  and 
dynamic  industrial  and  urban  North. 
Until  recent  years  its  cotton  was  sold 
in  an  open  world  market,  without  the 
protection  of  tariffs  and  restrictions 
that  have  supported  various  indus- 
tries. The  world  price  of  cotton  has 
not  been  set  in  Mississippi  or  in  New 
Orleans,  but  in  Liverpool.  Once  the 
South  had  a  world  monopoly;  now 
there  are  50  or  more  cotton-growing 
countries.  We  taught  the  world  how 
to  cultivate  cotton  and  now,  with  or 
without  war,  there  is  no  such  de- 
mand for  it  as  formerly. 

Three  generations  ago,  in  1880, 
about  half  of  the  working  people  in 
the  United  States  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  1940  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  workers  were 


thus  engaged.  Since  1910  the  num- 
ber of  workers  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  the  proportion  of  all 
workers,  has  been  declining,  owing 
to  the  rapid  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  and  methods.  This  proc- 
ess, together  with  the  depression, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  agriculture  as  never 
before. 

The  strongest  claim  of  the  agricul- 
tural South  for  national  support  is 
that  it  alone  produces  the  one  pre- 
cious product  no  longer  importable 
from  Europe — population,  for  the 
South  not  only  reproduces  itself  but 
gives  its  surplus,  through  migration, 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
Southern  States  have  about  a  fourth 
of  the  Nation's  population  but  they 
produce  about  a  third  of  the  children, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  total  natural 
increase.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Southern  States  constitute  the  poor- 
est region,  with  lowest  incomes,  and 
lowest  per  capita  wealth.  The  great- 
est rates  of  increase  are  in  the  poorest 
land  areas.  This  population  malad- 
justment places  an  uneven  burden  of 
support  upon  the  South.  Active  and 
productive  ages  are  drained  off. 
Just  before  the  depression,  Southern 
youth  were  migrating  from  the  farms 
at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  year.  In  an 
area  that  is  basically  agricultural  the 
part  of  the  movement  which  was  to 
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cities  of  the  South  could  be  sustained 
only  through  an  increase  in  indus- 
tries. 

A  second  handicap  is  conserva- 
tism— a  conservatism  about  its  social 
philosophies  and  measures  and  its 
economics  and  a  conservatism  about 
forgetting  the  past  and  looking  to- 
ward the  future.  The  vast  capital 
and  property  losses  of  75  years  ago 
were  tragic,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
younger  spirits  are  today  willing  to 
leave  this  out  of  the  reckoning  on  the 
immediate  next  steps.  But  Den- 
mark has  had  to  shift  its  economic 
base  almost  completely  at  least  three 
times  in  the  same  period.  Den- 
mark's ability  to  readjust  its  economic 
life  and  develop  into  one  of  the 
world's  finest  rural  civilizations  was 
due  mainly  to  its  folk  schools  and  its 
virtual  abolition  of  peasantry  under 
a  feudal  organization.  Germany  re- 
covered from  a  violent  collapse  of  its 
economic  and  political  structure 
within  less  than  a  generation  to  be- 
come the  brazen  terror  of  Europe. 

Portents 

Promising  indications  for  the 
South's  future  are  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing trends:  (1)  Increased  indus- 
trial development  for  the  absorption 
of  the  surplus  population,  (2)  in- 
creased diversified  agriculture,  (3) 
birth  control,  (4)  rehabilitation  of 
farm  families  through  loans  and 
guidance,  and  (5)  population  redis- 
tribution. 

War  has  accelerated  some  of  these 
trends.  There  is  considerable  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  best-balanced 
population  is.  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  the  maladjustment  in  the 
South  is  too  many  people  or  inade- 
quate   development    of  resources. 


The  region  was  already  diligently 
drawing  more  industries  within  its 
borders  and  the  war  has  brought  far 
more.  The  South  is  the  next  logical 
new  area  for  development.  War  in- 
dustries roaring  in  the  South  are  both 
demanding  and  forging  more  skills. 
They  will  leave  a  valuable  deposit. 
As  vital  as  cotton  once  was  to  the 
South,  chemistry  promises  to  be. 
War  exigencies  are  creating  new- 
products  for  the  world  and  agricul- 
ture will  be  their  base. 

But  the  desperate  need  for  indus- 
tries has  not  infrequently  led  to  ex- 
cesses which  in  the  end  can  do  labor 
more  harm  than  good.  One  student 
of  the  problem  refers  to  these  incom- 
ing manufacturers  as  the  new  carpet- 
baggers who  take  advantage  of  the 
South's  population  predicament  and 
its  cheap  and  docile  labor.  Econo- 
mists, concerned  about  replenishing 
the  mass  purchasing  power,  observe 
the  tendency  of  these  ventures  to 
keep  wage  standards  low  throughout 
the  South.  At  least  20  towns  in  Ten- 
nessee brought  in  industries  by  offer- 
ing the  inducement  of  low  taxes  and, 
in  some  cases,  deductions  of  5  to  6 
percent  weekly  from  the  future 
wages  of  labor;  10  or  12  Mississippi 
towns  have  done  likewise. 

Before  the  war  the  prospect  for 
employment  was  the  subject  of  in- 
tense study.  The  most  hopeful  indi- 
cations were  found  in  the  anticipated 
enhanced  demand  for  nonfood  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  to  be  used  in  indus- 
try. Cornstalks,  straw,  and  other 
fibrous  materials  can  be  made  into 
paper  and  allied  products.  Pine  for 
the  paper  industry  is  the  most  notable 
of  the  nonfood  products,  and  the 
South  is  already  growing  200,000,000 
cords  of  pine,  annually,  to  be  used  for 
both  paper  and  cellulose. 
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On  the  basis  of  predepression 
trends,  it  is  not  likely  that  more  men 
can  be  absorbed  into  mining  or  man- 
ufacturing. There  is  little  chance  of 
further  peacetime  absorption  in  util- 
ities and  transportation. 

Correctives 

But  the  inevitability  of  new  indus- 
tries had  suggested,  in  those  years, 
the  desirability  of  more  training  cen- 
ters, perhaps  Government  sponsored, 
to  give  instruction  for  the  semiskilled 
and  unskilled.  Possibly  the  war  cen- 
ters are  taking  care  of  that. 

A  second  corrective,  the  develop- 
ment of  diversified  farming,  is  indi- 
cated in  the  need  for  more  actual  food 
products  in  the  South.  Milk  has 
been  in  deplorable  deficiency.  With 
a  spread  of  diversified  family  farm- 
ing, the  South  is  learning  to  produce 
the  smaller  staples.  Then,  the  South 
is  learning  to  supply  other  crops  to 
the  country  at  large.  Georgia  is  a 
successful  peach-growing  State,  but 
only  fairly  recently  have  the  country's 
peaches  come  notably  from  Georgia; 
pecans,  native  to  and  growing  wild  in 
the  South,  are  now  frequently  culti- 
vated and  have  become  an  important 
agricultural  product. 

Birth  control  as  a  measure  of  popu- 
lation regulation  is  possible  and  is 
slowly  gaining  popular  support.  It 
is  observed  to  be  having  effect  in  the 
cities.  The  differential  birth  rate  by 
occupation  and  education  suggests  a 
field  for  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  greatest  birth  rates  are  still  in 
the  occupational  and  educational 
brackets  that  are  the  most  crowded 
and  that  are  the  lowest. 

Rehabilitation  by  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  through  loans 
and  guidance  has  had  pronounced 
success  in  dealing  with  some  half- 
million  or  more  of  the  marginal 


farm  workers.  But  in  a  study  of  Six 
Rural  Problem  Areas,  by  the  FERA, 
about  31  percent  of  the  white  and  17 
percent  of  the  Negro  families  were 
classified  as  unlikely  prospects  for  re- 
habilitation, and  20  percent  of  the 
white  and  39  percent  of  the  Negro 
families  were  considered  incapable 
of  becoming  self-supporting. 

The  damaged  psychology  of  such 
people  and  the  wrecked  oudook  and 
aspirations  of  youth  have  profound 
effects  upon  the  culture  of  the  area. 
This  means  increasing  the  burden  of 
support  for  the  area,  and  registers 
further  in  shortened  productive  ages, 
and  in  the  costs  of  crime  and  of  police 
protection. 

Villages 

General  population  redistribution 
may  find  its  best  vehicle  in  the  vil- 
lages which  may  prove  to  be  the  best 
means  of  preserving  a  balance  be- 
tween population  and  resources. 
Continuing  migration  to  the  cities 
might  lead  to  serious  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  and  the  back-to- 
the-farm  movement  might  mean 
uneconomic  use  of  rural  labor  and 
even  lower  living  levels  for  farm 
families  who  are  already  below  the 
margins  of  comfort. 

Suburban  development  and  the  de- 
centralization of  industry  will  bring 
definite  advantages.  Family  life  in 
villages  is  more  satisfactory  as  in- 
dicated in  the  population  balance,  the 
cost  of  living  is  usually  less  than  in 
cities,  schools  and  other  institutions 
are  better  than  in  the  open  country. 
Older  people  and  the  aged  are  better 
provided  for.  Villages  can  check  the 
flow  of  billions  of  dollars  annually 
from  the  country  to  the  cities.  Part- 
time  farming  can  develop  more 
rapidly.  These  are  promising  means 
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for  restoring  the  age  structure  of  the 
population  and  of  checking  the  pres= 
ent  unwholesome  and  threatening 
imbalance. 

T.  V.  A. 

Spectacular  demonstration  of  nat- 
ural and  human  conservation  is  im- 
bedded in  the  ambitious  program  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Here  the  power  resources  of  the 
South's  abundant  water  supply  are 
converted  to  social  use,  land  is  care- 
fully classified,  submarginal  and  for- 
est lands  are  taken  under  the  Govern- 
ment and  converted  to  watershed 
protection  and  to  recreation,  and 
populations  on  marginal  acres  that 
cannot  yield  a  satisfactory  support 
are  resetded.  The  program  contem- 
plates decentralizing  industry  and 
creating  new  industrial  centers  to  in- 
crease the  marginal  incomes  of  the 
people  and  to  control  exploitation  of 
both  land  and  people. 

We  may  take  satisfaction,  along 
with  our  apprehension,  in  the  fact 
that  during  1937,  and  before  this  war, 
29  percent  of  the  $477,000,000  that 
went  into  establishing  new  industrial 
plants  was  used  in  the  South.  Be- 
fore, the  South  had  only  13  percent 
of  the  capital  invested  in  industrial 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  more  than  300  varieties 
of  minerals  in  the  South,  from  oil  to 
coal,  from  actinolite  to  bogumite. 
They  should  be  both  used  and  de- 
veloped by  the  region  for  its  own 
benefit  and  for  the  world.  Only 
through  such  reversal  of  the  currents 
of  capital  can  the  human  resources 
be  adequately  and  fully  conserved. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  of  the 
region's  advanced  thinkers  and  social 
planners  should  visualize  improve- 


ments. To  be  really  effective,  the  cry 
for  something  better  must  be  a  part 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  common 
people. 

Suffrage 

One  of  the  most  valuable  educa- 
tional devices  is  the  ballot.  In  a 
democratic  society  programs  develop 
out  of  constructive  discussion.  There 
can  be  no  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot 
without  acquaintance  with  public 
issues  and  personalities  and  this  is 
an  enlightened  form  of  education. 
In  the  present  South  there  is  limited 
political  expression  and  thus  limited 
educational  value  from  such  experi- 
ence. Nine  of  the  Southern  States 
restrict  the  right  of  suffrage  through 
the  poll  tax,  property  qualifications, 
or  direct  racial  discrimination  in 
registration.  In  the  1938  elections 
the  percentages  of  persons  voting  of 
the  population  of  voting  age  were: 
20.4  in  Alabama;  18.5  in  Arkansas; 
37.8  in  Florida;  19.6  in  Georgia; 
16.2  in  Mississippi;  14.1  in  South 
Carolina;  26.2  in  Texas;  and  25.7  in 
Virginia.  These  States  can  be  com- 
pared with  West  Virginia,  without 
the  poll  tax,  in  which  92.1  percent  of 
the  adult  population  voted. 

It  is  possible  that  with  larger 
representation  of  the  people  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  present 
economy  there  would  be  a  larger  and 
more  earnest  support  of  the  types  of 
constructive  social  legislation  from 
which  the  newly  recognized  citizens 
could  expect  both  benefits  and  pro- 
tection. 

Organization 

Regions  and  entire  nations,  here 
and  there,  have  abandoned  the  profit- 
less struggle  of  separate  individuals 
against  mass  power.  They  are  strik- 
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ing  demonstrations.  Cooperative 
production,  marketing,  and  purchas- 
ing for  consumption  constitute  the 
poor  man's  most  effective  economic 
weapon  and  can  be  a  powerful  form 
of  educational  experience.  There  is 
no  sound  basis  for  life  for  the  small 
producer  against  the  weight  of  in- 
creased and  costly  mechanization  in 
agriculture  except  through  this  more 
equal  basis  of  competition.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  has 
demonstrated  in  the  South  that,  in 
many  instances,  simple  educational 
measures  and  intelligent  cooperation 
can  double  the  net  worth  of  small 
farms  within  3  years. 

The  rejection  of  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  South  has  been  related  to 
the  economic  lag  and  to  economic 
insecurity  in  general.  So  strong  has 
been  the  force  of  habit  and  tradition 
that  the  very  workers  who  have  most 
needed  the  organized  support  of  their 
fellow  workers  have  been  the  most 
reluctant  to  organize.  Unionism  is  a 
useful  educational  device  as  well  as 
an  economic  aid,  although,  as  more 
than  once  demonstrated,  it  can  be 
abused.  Labor  organizations  that  ex- 
ploit their  own  members  and  pit 
their  collective  power  against  individ- 
uals and  against  weaker  industries, 
are  merely  perpetuating  familiar 
evils.  Gains  of  labor  in  the  region 
have  been  in  some  measure  offset  by 
the  continuance  of  the  racial  exclu- 
sion policy,  which  is  ultimately  as 
destructive  to  the  ends  of  labor  as  it 
is  to  the  profits  of  industry. 

Education 

Bare  beginnings  of  folk  education 
in  the  South  are  observable  in  the 
vigorous  attempts  to  wipe  out  "illiter- 
acy." But  this  effort  is  still  only  a 
symbol.  An  effective  folk  education 


can  help  to  bridge  the  fatal  gap  be- 
tween the  low  level  of  schooling  in 
adults  on  the  one  hand  and  the  neces- 
sities of  enlightened  citizenship  on 
the  other. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  myths 
of  the  past  has  held  that  limiting  the 
education  of  Negroes,  and  paying 
them  low  wages,  kept  them  useful. 
There  are  few  jobs  in  any  advanced 
society  that  can  be  done  as  well  by 
ignorant  as  by  intelligent  persons. 
The  Army  is  discovering  that  dumb 
obedience  and  unawakened  response 
to  discipline  cannot  make  either  good 
soldiers  or  good  workers  in  the  emer- 
gencies that  an  army  faces.  The 
Army  is  selecting  intelligent  and 
schooled  men  and  is  leaving  the  less 
useful  illiterates  with  the  communi- 
ties originally  responsible  for  them. 
Like  our  modern  agricultural  and 
industrial  society,  the  Army  is  a 
mechanized  and  complex  organ- 
ization 

Readjustments 

A  State  or  region  that  genuinely 
wants  to  lift  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural level  of  its  people  will  follow 
just  the  opposite  of  the  present  prac- 
tice. Instead  of  limiting  the  school 
facilities  of  the  backward  elements, 
it  will,  proportionately,  provide  more 
for  them  than  for  those  in  better 
circumstances,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  require  more  to  overcome 
their  backwardness.  To  accomplish 
any  degree  of  such  readjustment, 
some  type  of  equalization  will  have 
to  be  devised  to  reduce  the  present 
disparities  between  well-to-do  and 
poor  regions  and  between  white  and 
Negro  populations.  Louisiana  is 
now  engaged  in  taking  stock  of  its 
human  resources  as  measured  by,  and 
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amenable  to,  help  from  the  public 
educational  institutions.  Its  recently 
created  Educational  Study  Commis- 
sion has  presented  significant  find- 
ings, which  can  become  the  basis  for 
widespread  economic  and  cultural 
development  through  the  local  re- 
sources of  the  State  itself. 

Consumer  education  is  a  question 
not  only  of  economics  but  of  health 
and  general  well-being.  This  type  of 
adult  education  is  just  being  recog- 
nized by  the  country  as  a  whole. 
One  example  is  the  present  concern 
about  nutrition,  diet,  and  health. 
For  it  has  been  revealed  that  even 
where  adequate  funds  are  at  hand 
ignorance  can  take  a  serious  toll,  of 
both  health  and  economic  resources. 

Social  Legislation 

The  South  generally  seems  lax 
with  respect  to  programs  of  social 
legislation  designed  to  improve  the 


security  of  the  workers  and  the  peo- 
ple generally.  Farm  tenancy  has 
been  neglected.  Archaic  legislation 
has  helped  to  hold  in  a  permanently 
backward  status  the  vast  working 
population  in  cotton  production. 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  North  Caro- 
lina have  made  some  advances  in  the 
revision  of  these  archaic  laws.  Child 
protection,  whether  in  courts  or  in- 
stitutions or  industry,  lags  far  behind 
the  record  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  labor  laws  of  the  States 
still  permit  exploitation. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  truth  that 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  very  de- 
sire for  change  is  the  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  present  relationship  of  the 
races  in  the  area.  Yet,  unless  the 
status  of  the  Negro  is  improved,  there 
can  be  no  great  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion and  spirit  of  the  world  ferment 
for  a  democratic  society.  This  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  mere  justice  for 
the  underdog;  it  is  a  requirement  of 
self-interest  and  self-preservation. 


People's  Peace 

If  we  really  believe  that  we  are  fighting  for  a  people's  peace, 
all  the  rest  becomes  easy.  Production,  yes — it  will  be  easy  to 
get  production  without  either  strides  or  sabotage;  production 
with  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  between  willing  arms  and 
\een  brains. 

— Henry  A.  Wallace 
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WHAT  PRICE  RURAL 
EDUCATION? 

By  LESTER  A.  KIRKENDALL.  What  became  of  twenty-one 
promising  rural  high-school  boys,  as  told  by  their  teacher  and 
coach  who  has  \ept  in  touch  with  them.  What  it  might  mean 
to  America. 


ANYONE  can  guess  that 
the  cost  of  the  migration  of 
rural  youth  is  great,  but 
we  have  few  measures. 
Rather  by  accident  than  design,  I 
have  collected  actual  facts  and  figures 
as  to  what  has  become  of  some  of  the 
young  men  in  one  rural  community. 
Undoubtedly  this  story  for  one  rural 
community  could  be  duplicated  in 
many  another.  This  was  not  a  scien- 
tifically developed  investigation,  so 
there  are  uncontrolled  factors  and  a 
few  hazy  points,  but  the  facts  raise 
some  provocative  questions. 

In  the  spring  of  1933  as  I  was  no 
longer  to  teach  in  the  Decatur  Com- 
munity High  School  at  Oberlin, 
Kans.,  21  young  men  who  had  been 


on  athletic  or  debate  teams  I  had 
coached,  organized  an  informal 
group  to  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  with  me  in  the  years  to 
follow.  The  enrollment  of  the  school 
was  about  300  in  a  town  of  about 
1,600  people.  These  21  young  men 
were  graduates  of  the  high-school 
classes  of  193 1  to  1936.  What  has 
happened  to  them  up  to  September 
1942,  or  to  the  time  they  went  into 
some  branch  of  the  armed  services, 
has  significance  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  rural  life  and  rural  educa- 
tion. 

Certain  salient  facts  about  these 
boys  should  be  known.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list  those  now  in  the  armed 
forces  are  marked  by  a  star. 


The  Boys 

1.  Albert,  son  of  a  farm-owner.  An  honor  student,  and 
a  graduate  of  Kansas  University  Medical  College.  Now 
beginning  interne  work. 

*2.  Eldon,  younger  brother  of  Albert.  An  able  student. 
Now  a  graduate  of  Kansas  University.  Prepared  for 
teaching  public-school  music  or  for  band  directing. 

*3-  Arnold,  son  of  a  dairy-farm  owner.  An  average 
student.  Following  high-school  graduation  went  to  Boise 
and  worked  in  a  garage  for  several  years.  Then  became 
assistant  manager  of  an  auto-accessories  store  in  Los 
Angeles. 
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*4«  Otis,  a  very  able  student.  Son  of  a  minister.  A 
graduate  of  Indiana  University,  and  band  director  in 
the  Culver  (Indiana)  High  School. 

5.  Charles,  son  of  a  farm-owner  who  moved  to  town 
about  the  time  Charles  entered  high  school.  A  very  able 
student.  Graduated  as  a  nurse  from  the  McLean  Psychia- 
tric Hospital  at  Boston.  Now  in  charge  of  nursing  serv- 
ices in  the  Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  the  medical  school  of  New  York  University. 

6.  James,  son  of  a  farm-owner.  A  good  student.  Had 
two  years  of  architectural  engineering  at  Kansas  State 
College;  then  left  and  worked  at  three  jobs  in  Denver. 
Now  a  tool  designer  in  a  California  aircraft  factory. 

7.  Jack,  son  of  a  tenant-farmer.  A  very  able  student. 
Graduate  of  Kansas  Wesleyan.  Vitally  interested  in  social 
problems,  he  is  now  in  an  executive  position  in  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Philadelphia. 

8.  Harry,  younger  brother  of  Jack,  an  able  student. 
Graduate  of  Fresno  State  College,  Calif.  Has  specialized 
in  religious  education.  Now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Pitts- 
burg, Calif.,  and  a  graduate  student  in  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religion  at  Berkeley. 

*g.  Herbert,  son  of  a  farm-owner.  An  average  student, 
graduate  of  Ottawa  (Kansas)  University.  Abandoning 
plan  to  teach,  he  took  work  in  an  oil-refining  company. 
Later  went  to  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  to  work  for  a  con- 
struction company. 

*io.  Boyd,  son  of  a  photographer.  A  very  able  student. 
Graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  School. 
Now  stationed  at  San  Diego  in  Naval  Medical  Corps. 

11.  Leo,  son  of  a  farm  owner.  A  below-average  stu- 
dent. Started  in  the  chiropractic  school,  but  left  at  the 
end  of  a  year  to  run  a  filling  station  in  Kansas  City. 
Now  working  in  Los  Angeles  in  an  aircraft  factory. 

*I2  Carl,  son  of  a  tenant  farmer.  An  average  stu- 
dent. Did  traveling  sales  work  for  several  years.  In 
1940  joined  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

13  Sydney,  son  of  a  tenant  farmer.  Good  student. 
Graduate  of  Phillips  University,  Enid,  Okla.  Now  a 
department  supervisor  in  a  branch  of  a  large  mail  order 
house,  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

*I4.  Asa,  son  of  a  farm  owner.  Able  student.  Grad- 
uate of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Hays,  Kans. 
Officer  in  a  building  and  loan  association  in  Topeka,  and 
partner  in  an  allied  real  estate  company.  Strong  com- 
munity leader. 
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*i5-  Denzil,  son  of  a  tenant-farmer.  An  average  stu- 
dent. No  college  work.  Four  years  service  in  the  Navy. 
Now  working  in  aircraft  factory  at  San  Diego. 

1 6.  William,  son  of  a  land-owning  farmer.  Very  able 
student.  Taught  in  rural  and  city  schools  of  Decatur 
County  for  5  years.  Graduated  from  Kansas  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Hays,  Kans.  Now  working  on  a  doctorate 
in  psychology  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  associated 
with  Dr.  L.  L.  Thurstone  in  psychological  research. 

*iy.  Frank,  younger  brother  of  William.  A  very  good 
student.  Returned  to  the  farm  where  he  has  since 
worked  actively  with  his  father. 

*i8.  Ira,  son  of  a  tenant  farmer.  Very  good  student. 
Graduate  of  Kansas  State  College.  Has  taught  4  years 
in  the  junior  high  school  at  Colby,  Kans.,  about  60  miles 
from  his  home. 

Donald,  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  and  rural  minister, 
A  good  student.  Graduate  of  Phillips  University,  Enid, 
Okla.,  majoring  in  public-school  music.  Was  a  flying 
instructor  in  the  Air  Corps  and  was  killed  early  in  1942. 

20.  Joseph,  son  of  the  high-school  vocational  agriculture 
teacher.  Very  able  student.  Graduate  of  electrical  engi- 
neering course,  Kansas  State  College.  Now  a  research 
assistant  and  instructor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Temporarily  a  consultant  in  defense  activi- 
ties at  Washington,  D.  C. 

21.  Virgil,  son  of  a  farm  owner.  A  good  student. 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege. For  a  time  on  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  then  in  agricultural  engineering  re- 
search work,  University  of  Illinois.  Later  with  United 
States  Army  Engineers. 

Certain  significant  facts  are  to  be  this  group  was  undoubtedly  above 

noted.   Eighteen  were  farm  youths,  the  average  in  ability  and  leadership, 

and  three  came  from  the  small  city  the  individuals  were  not  intention- 

ofOberlin.  Of  the  entire  group,  only  ally  selected.     The  selective  factor 

one  has  stayed  in  his  home  commu-  was  their  lively  intellectual  interests 

nity,  and  he  is  the  only  one  remaining  and  leadership  activities  which 

on  the  farm.   Of  the  18  farm  boys,  brought  them  naturally  together. 

7  were  the  sons  of  tenant-farmers  and  This  community  has  supported  an 

1 1  the  sons  of  farm  owners.   Rating  educational  program  which,  in  effect, 

their  capabilities  as  students,  only  1  has  sent  on  their  way  the  best  of  their 

would  be  below  average,  5  were  aver-  potential  leaders.    This  has  been 

age,  and  15  were  above-average  stu-  cosdy  to  the  community  in  terms  of 

dents,  several  of  them  notably  above.  finance,  and  probably  in  terms  of 

These  boys  were  distincdy  among  the  social  progress,  for  certainly  the  peo- 

leaders  of  the  young  people  of  the  pie  of  the  county  went  to  a  heavy 

school  and  community.    Although  expense  in  providing  17  of  these 
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boys — and  others  like  them — with 
schooling  which  they  never  used  in 
their  own  community. 

Of  course,  most  of  this  expense  was 
for  salaries  and  school  supplies,  so 
much  of  the  money  stayed  within  the 
community.  But  this  money  could 
be  spent  only  once  by  those  who 
made  it,  so  the  spending  entailed 
some  drain  on  taxpayers  and  parents. 
It  may  be  guessed  that  many  did 
without  such  things  as  medical  at- 
tention, farm  improvements,  and 
better  home  equipment  to  provide 
schooling  for  their  children. 

It  might  be  thought  that  others 
whose  education  had  been  provided 
elsewhere  came  into  the  community 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  left. 
But  this  county  lost  in  total  popula- 
tion from  1930  to  1940.  By  1942  the 
population  had  declined  to  6,724.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  people  mov- 
ing into  the  county  had  either  the 
potentialities  or  the  education  of 
those  who  left. 

Mitigations 

Several  qualifications  to  these  ob- 
servations need  to  be  made  for  this 
particular  community.  (1)  Several 
capable  young  men  remained  in  the 
community.  (2)  Able  high-school 
performance  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate able  rural  leadership  20  years 
later,  though  I  could  not  now  suggest 
a  better  index.  (3)  Decatur  County 
is  in  the  more  seriously  eroded  part 
of  the  dust  bowl  of  1934-36.  Some 
of  its  land  would  undoubtedly  be 
classified  as  marginal  and  submar- 
ginal.  In  this  county  probably  a 
population  loss  was  a  benefit;  at  least, 
if  the  mean  size  of  farms  increased,  it 
should  eventually  bring  a  better  liv- 
ing for  those  who  remained. 


How  many  of  these  boys  migrated 
to  cities  probably  better  able  to  sup- 
port education?  To  States  that  prob- 
ably have  a  smaller  child-adult  ratio 
than  the  one  they  left?  They  have 
been  claimed  by  Boston,  New  York, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
San  Diego,  Oklahoma  City,  Chicago, 
and  Berkeley. 

While  one  of  the  boys  went  to  one 
State,  Oklahoma,  with  tax  resources 
less  than  Kansas,  according  to  Ash- 
by' s  Efforts  of  the  States  to  Support 
Education,  issued  by  The  National 
Education  Association  in  1936,  in 
which  the  States  were  ranked  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  to  support 
education,  12  of  the  boys  went  to 
six  States  with  greater  tax  resources 
than  Kansas.  Two  still  work  in 
Kansas,  and  eight  have  not  estab- 
lished permanent  residences. 

Nor  is  the  financial  drain  on  the 
community  finished.  All  of  the  boys 
have  yet  to  come  into  their  legal  in- 
heritances. When  this  happens, 
there  will  be  other  financial  pay- 
ments by  this  community  to  other 
communities.  For  example,  Albert 
and  Eldon  are  the  only  children  of  a 
father  who  owns  a  half-section  of 
land.  Upon  his  death,  if  these  hold- 
ings are  still  intact,  the  farm  will  ap- 
parently be  owned  by  absentee  land- 
lords. Then  a  tribute,  in  the  form 
of  rent,  will  leave  the  county  an- 
nually. Or  if  the  heirs  sell  the  farm, 
payment  must  be  made  to  them  from 
the  earnings  of  the  farm.  This  is 
another  way  of  making  the  rural 
communities  the  financial  debtors  of 
the  populous  centers. 

But  the  drain  in  terms  of  detri- 
ment to  the  social  and  long-time 
well-being  of  the  rural  community, 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated  quan- 
titatively, but  which  has  obvious  im- 
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plications,  is  the  one  that  concerns  us 
most  acutely. 

All  this  points  straight  to  the  im- 
portance of  providing  a  means  for 
equalizing  educational  expenditures. 
When  trying  to  give  good  schooling 
to  their  young  people  rural  communi- 
ties must  not  constantly  be  put  to 
greater  disadvantages  as  a  result  of 
these  very  efforts.  As  the  urban 
communities  are  not  reproducing 
themselves,  a  constant  stream  of 
youth  will  pour  into  the  cities. 
Movement  and  mobility  are  charac- 
teristic of  our  national  life.  The 
movement  is  not  to  be  halted.  But 
some  equalization  of  expenditures 
should  be  devised  so  that  rural  com- 
munities will  not  be  taxed  for  educa- 
tional services  they  extend  to  urban 
communities.  Don't  we  need  some- 
thing like  a  definite  policy  or  pro- 
gram? We  have  talked  about  it  a 
lot.    Isn't  it  time  to  get  busy? 

A  more  complex  problem  is  to  de- 
vise some  method  of  regulating  the 
flow  of  inherited  wealth  from  rural 
communities.  This  problem  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  differential  birth 
rate.  For  years  to  come,  perhaps 
always,  young  people  will  leave  the 
farms  and  go  to  the  towns  and  cities. 
Isn't  the  correct  adjustment  a  matter 
for  public  policy? 

Pointed  up  also  is  the  need  for 
more  attractive  and  inviting  rural 
communities.  Both  opportunities 
and  surroundings  need  overhauling. 
Educational  emphasis  on  rural  life 
and  better  farms  and  farm  homes, 
where  it  does  exist,  is  all  to  the  good. 
Vocational  agriculture  departments 
and  4-H  clubs  in  many  schools 
should  definitely  interest  some  of  the 
capable  youth  in  farm  activities,  and 
encourage  them  to  live  on  the  farms 
and  to  grow  rapidly  into  positions  of 


local  leadership.  But  the  roots  of 
the  problem  will  never  be  reached 
by  4-H  clubs  or  vocational  agricul- 
ture courses  alone.  Why  did  the 
vocational  agriculture  department  of 
the  Decatur  High  School  attract  only 
4  of  the  21  boys  although  18  were 
farm  boys  ? 

Does  the  consolidation  of  schools 
sometimes  work  against  the  building 
of  a  strong  rural  culture?  Usually 
the  children  are  brought  into  the 
nearest  urban  communities.  Here 
the  schools  and  their  programs  are 
likely  to  be  dominated  by  a  school 
board,  or  a  school  administration, 
which  is  chiefly  urban  in  viewpoint. 
We  need,  for  the  country,  a  form  of 
rural  education  that  is  suited  to  the 
best  life  of  the  people  in  the  rural 
community — not  an  education  set  up 
in  terms  of  an  urban  society. 

Concern 

I  am  an  educator,  not  a  rural  sociol- 
ogist, but  to  me  it  seems  obvious  that 
we  must  study  the  needs  and  the  re- 
lationships of  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities in  terms  of  the  desirable 
population  and  economic  balance  of 
our  national  economy.  None  should 
deprecate  the  fact  that  young  people 
go  to  the  cities  if  they  gain  by  it, 
nor  the  abandonment  of  submarginal 
land.  But  all  should  feel  concern 
over  conditions  that  may  threaten  to 
reduce  our  agricultural  people  to 
peasantry  and  that  add  to  the  good 
acres  that  are  abandoned.  We  must 
assist  rural  communities  through 
adequate  economic  organization  to 
maintain  a  strong  agrarian  economy 
so  that  farm  people  can  live  in  a  way 
that  is  comparable  to  the  way  other 
groups  in  the  population  live,  even 
though  it  is  their  own  way. 
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Soil  Conservation  in  Wartime 


AND  AFTER  VICTORY 

By  J.  C.  DYKES.  Conservation  measures  not  only  increase  our 
yields  to  meet  war  goals  but  can  prepare  for  victory  and  recon- 
struction.  Some  measures  dont  need  to  ta\e  more  labor,  either. 


ACTUAL  work  of  conser- 
vation can  be  adjusted  to 
war — it  can  be  streamlined, 
so  to  speak,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  Nation  suddenly  plunged 
into  production  for  war.  The  soil 
and  water  conservation  movement  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  flourish  only  in 
peace.  It  is  a  hardy  growth — not 
tender.  War  is  incompatible  with 
conservation,  but  conservation  pro- 
vides a  way  of  meeting  wartime 
needs. 

The  wide  scope  and  the  many 
phases  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
work  give  it  a  flexibility  and  a 
strength  that  will  stand  the  people 
of  America  and  the  United  Nations 
in  good  stead  in  the  next  few  years. 

Some  people  believe  that  conserva- 
tion tends  to  restrict  production  and 
reduce  yields.  This  belief,  which 
seems  to  be  self-perpetuating,  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  fact  that  any 
thorough  conservation  program  must 
necessarily  include  provision  for  re- 
tiring from  cultivation  the  land  that 
is  not  suitable  for  that  use.  People 
may  have  reasoned,  very  simply: 
"Less  land  in  production — less  pro- 
duction. "  But  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  reducing  a  proposition  to  such 
simple  terms  that  it  no  longer  is 
true. 

Nothing  in  fact  is  farther  from  the 
truth,  in  this  case.  Conservation 


methods  actually  increase  yields. 
However,  the  grave  misconception 
that  conservation  reduces  yields  may 
not  be  entirely  due  to  lack  of  public 
understanding.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  modern  conservation  movement 
there  was  no  great  need  for  in- 
creasing farm  production  generally. 
There  was  only  a  normal  demand 
and  there  were  sizable  surpluses  in 
a  great  many  crops. 

Conservationists  at  that  time, 
therefore,  were  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  production — their  im- 
perative concern  was  to  stop  the  ogres 
of  land  exhaustion  and  soil  erosion. 
This  meant  putting  control  measures 
into  effect  on  some  land  and  taking 
other  land  entirely  out  of  crop  pro- 
duction to  put  it  to  such  other  use 
as  grass  or  trees.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple thought  that  land  in  trees  was 
unproductive  land.  There  may  be 
a  few  who  still  think  so,  but  they're 
learning  fast. 

So  far  as  control  measures  were 
concerned,  most  people  thought  they 
were  bound  to  cut  down  yields.  If 
you  put  strips  of  grass  or  a  low-grow- 
ing legume  across  your  wheat  field, 
for  example,  you'd  have  just  that 
much  less  acreage  in  your  regular 
crop,  they  reasoned.  It  looked  like 
an  extremely  elementary  problem  in 
subtraction.  But  they  overlooked 
several  compensating  factors. 
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Even  the  scientists  and  technicians 
in  the  conservation  work  didn't  know 
definitely  about  the  compensating 
factors.  They  suspected  their  exist- 
ence, but  a  good  scientist  is  not  going 
to  announce  publicly  that  black  is 
black,  until  he  has  found  that  it  is  by 
a  series  of  tests  and  research  experi- 
ments or  has  ample  data  to  prove  it. 
Until  the  scientists  and  technicians 
knew  they  were  right,  they  declined 
to  say  that  conservation  techniques 
would  increase  crop  yields  at  the 
same  time  they  were  protecting  and 
building  up  our  soil  and  soil- 
moisture  resources. 

But  now  they  know.  Experiments 
with  many  kinds  of  crops  through- 
out the  country  have  proved  conclu- 
sively that  conservation  farming 
methods  do  increase  yields — per 
acre  and  per  farm.  That  is  import- 
ant at  any  time,  of  course,  but  it  is 
doubly  important  now. 

We  know  now  that  food  is  a  vital 
component  of  the  material  of  war — as 
fundamental  as  guns,  ships,  planes, 
tanks,  ammunition.  Food  is  needed 
for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  for  the  civil 
population  who  are  working  harder 
under  greater  strain  than  ever  before, 
for  our  Allies  among  the  United 
Nations  to  augment  what  they  can 
produce  at  home,  and  for  the  terri- 
tories that  come  under  our  protec- 
tion. Finally,  we  need  to  build  up 
a  reserve  of  food  for  use  after  vic- 
tory— it  will  help  vitally  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  some  of  the  countries 
the  Axis  nations  have  conquered  and 
overrun. 

Winning  this  war  is  the  uppermost 
thought  in  the  life  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  can  do  no  less  than  our 
utmost  to  achieve  this.  For  our 
fighting  forces,  this  means  winning 
battles;  for  our  workers,  it  means 


producing  more  technical  war  mate- 
rial; for  our  farmers  it  means  pro- 
ducing more  food  and  fibers. 

Brings  Increase 

The  basic  thing  for  every  farmer 
to  remember — and  apply  on  his  own 
farm — is  that  conservation  farming 
is  not  only  the  best  way  to  achieve 
the  necessary  production  increases — 
it  is  the  only  sound  way  to  do  it. 
Farmers  all  over  the  country  have 
found  that  conservation  methods  not 
only  can  but  do  increase  yields  of 
many  kinds  of  crops,  per  acre  and 
per  farm. 

Take  that  staple  article  of  diet,  the 
potato.  In  a  commercial  potato- 
growing  section  in  New  York  State, 
the  yields  ranged  from  10  bushels  to 
44  bushels  more  per  acre  for  potatoes 
grown  on  the  contour  than  potatoes 
grown  in  fields  in  which  the  rows 
ran  up  and  down  the  slope. 

Planting  on  the  contour  isn't  the 
only  conservation  measure  that  will 
increase  yields.  A  vineyard  on  a 
farm  near  Hector,  N.  Y.,  after  it  had 
been  mulched  with  approximately  12 
tons  of  straw  to  the  acre,  produced 
8,100  pounds  of  grapes  to  the  acre, 
compared  with  a  yield  of  6,000 
pounds  per  acre  before  mulch  was 
used. 

Bigger  yields  of  other  food  crops, 
such  as  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes, 
have  been  recorded  as  a  result  of  con- 
servation farming  methods,  and 
other  crops  respond  similarly. 

Corn  is  one  of  these.  On  the  basis 
of  several  hundred  field  observations 
supported  by  experimental  data,  it  is 
estimated  that  if  the  practice  of  con- 
touring could  be  applied  to  one-third 
of  the  corn  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
our  corn  production  would  be  in- 
creased by  nearly  100  million  bushels. 
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Two  examples  from  Iowa  are  sig- 
nificant. At  Clarinda,  as  far  back  as 
1933,  corn  planted  on  the  contour 
yielded  56  bushels  to  the  acre  whereas 
an  adjacent  field  planted  in  straight 
rows  up  and  down  hill  yielded  only 
33  bushels  per  acre.  Over  a  6-year 
period  which  included  3  dry  years, 
the  average  yield  from  a  contoured 
field  was  30  bushels  per  acre  com- 
pared with  18  bushels  on  a  noncon- 
toured  field.  Both  fields  during  the 
dry  years  suffered  injury  from  grass- 
hoppers and  chinch  bugs.  The  rea- 
son for  the  better  yields  on  the 
contoured  land  is  simply  that  the 
contouring  held  13  inches  more  rain- 
fall during  the  6  years  than  did  the 
noncontoured  fields.  This  meant  an 
average  saving  of  more  than  2  inches 
of  rainfall  each  year,  and  indicates 
that  each  inch  of  water  saved  added 
5%  bushels  of  corn  to  the  crop  on 
every  acre. 

Proper  use  and  management  of 
land  is  another  basic  conservation 
measure.  In  the  catde  industry,  cor- 
rect stocking  and  management  of 
grazing  land  is  of  prime  importance. 
It  is  so  important  that  one  cattle 
outfit  in  New  Mexico  through  proper 
management  of  its  grazing  lands— 
which  included  not  grazing  more 
head  of  cattle  than  a  given  area  could 
accommodate — increased  its  forage 
production  by  20  percent.  And  that 
isn't  all :  During  the  last  4  years  that 
outfit  has  produced  a  91-percent  calf 
crop  with  an  average  weight  of  445 
pounds  per  critter.  This  compares 
more  than  favorably  with  the  pre- 
vious 4  years  when  the  calf  crop  was 
66  percent  and  the  average  weight 
341  pounds. 

There  are  other  crops.  Dairy 
products,  for  example.  Some  Wis- 
consin farmers,  as  part  of  their  soil 
conservation  work,  took  some  of 


their  acreage  out  of  corn  and  put  it 
in  high-quality  legume  hay  and  pas- 
ture. They  were  able  to  feed  less 
grain,  and  on  the  improved  pasture 
and  hay  their  dairy  herds  raised  their 
butterfat  production  to  240  pounds 
per  cow,  nearly  40  pounds  more  than 
the  State  average. 

What  is  true  of  food  crops  is  true 
of  nonfood  crops  as  well — cotton  and 
wool.  It  is  true  of  feed  crops — hay 
and  silage.  There  are  hundreds 
of  straight-from-the-farm  records  of 
such  increases  in  yield  as  a  result  of 
conservation  farming  methods.  We 
need  more  cotton  and  wool  for  war 
uses,  and  more  silage  for  our  dairy 
cattle,  more  hay  for  all  our  stock. 
Just  as  we  need  more  corn  to  increase 
our  pork  production,  more  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike  to  eat,  and  more  vegetable  fats 
and  oils. 

The  surest  way  to  get  more  of  all 
these  things,  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
that  we  keep  on  getting  them  during 
the  war  and  afterward,  is  through 
conservation  farming. 

War  Essential 

Certain  points  about  conservation 
farming  make  it  an  essential  in  the 
war  work. 

(1)  It  means  greater  crop  yields 
of  the  things  we  need — per  acre  and 
per  farm. 

(2)  It  means  using  every  acre  of 
land  for  the  thing  it  is  best  fitted  to 
grow.  Land  that  should  not  be  in 
cultivation  should  be  put  in  pasture 
or  hay,  or  perhaps  trees.  Arable 
land  now  idle  or  grazed  should  be 
put  into  cultivation  at  once  where  it 
will  produce  the  most  for  the  Nation. 

(3)  It  means  assurance  that  the 
land  will  not  break  down  under  the 
strain  of  war  but  will,  because  it  is 
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protected,  be  able  to  keep  up  produc- 
tion as  long  as  necessary;  and  it 
means  assurance  that  insofar  as  pos- 
sible weather  handicaps — too  much 
rain  or  too  little  rain — may  be  less 
disastrous. 

(4)  It  means  elimination  of  waste: 
Water  and  topsoil  will  not  be  wasted, 
nor  will  costly  fertilizer  be  allowed 
to  wash  away,  or  seed  be  wasted.  It 
means  saving  of  time,  labor,  and 
power,  since  it  takes  less  fuel  to  oper- 
ate a  tractor  on  the  level — around  the 
contour — than  up  and  down  hill. 
This  is  obvious  of  course.  And 
farmers  have  found  that  it  takes  less 
time  to  do  it  that  way.  Savings  in 
time  and  power  have  run  as  high  as 
25  percent,  varying  with  locality  and 
type  of  operation. 

Labor 

Farm  labor  is  another  grave  prob- 
lem in  wartime,  but  fears  that  con- 
servation farming  requires  more 
labor  are  groundless.  It  has  been 
found  that  farming  under  conserva- 
tion plans  actually  calls  for  no  more 
farm  help  than  farming  the  old  way, 
and  in  most  cases  requires  less. 

Advantages  of  conservation  farm- 
ing—and they  are  many — are  indis- 
putable. But  some  people  picture 
tremendous  difficulties  in  trying  to 
establish  conservation  measures  on  a 
farm.  A  complete  conservation  farm 
plan  may  include,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  measures  that  require  consider- 
able time  and  labor.  A  woodlot  can- 
not be  planted  and  grown  to  matu- 
rity in  a  year  or  two,  for  instance. 

That  is  where  the  adaptability  of 
conservation  comes  in — it  can  be 
streamlined  for  war.  Conservation 
practices  fall  into  two  general  classes: 
simple  measures  that  any  farmer  can 
put  into  effect  and  from  which  he 


can  get  results  quickly;  and  more 
complex  measures  that  may  require 
somewhat  greater  outlays  of  labor 
and  money,  and  more  time  to  com- 
plete. 

It  is  the  simpler  practices — con- 
touring, strip  cropping,  wind  strip- 
ping, care  of  pastures  and  woods, 
mulching,  use  of  green  manure  crops 
and  rotted  stable  manure,  rotations, 
liming  and  fertilizing — which  will 
do  most  toward  quickly  bringing 
about  the  increased  crop  yields  that 
are  so  keenly  needed.  We  have  been 
collecting  fresh  data  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  they  show 
how  farmers  and  ranchers  are  using 
these  simple  conservation  practices  to 
step  up  their  production  to  meet  the 
war  goals. 

If  the  farmers  of  America  use  con- 
servation methods  as  effectively  as 
they  can,  they  will  have  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  reaching  their  produc- 
tion goals. 

But  conservation  won't  stop  there. 

These  same  conservation  measures 
that  are  helping  us  win  the  war  to- 
day will  give  us  a  head  start  toward 
the  comprehensive  farm  conservation 
program  that  America  must  carry  out 
after  the  war  is  won  and  the  peace  is 
under  way. 


War  Needs 

The  history  of  this  war  is  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  too  much. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard 
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Parity,  Parity,  Parity.    John  D.  Blac\.    Harvard  Committee  on  Research 
in  the  Social  Sciences.    Cambridge,  Mass.    367  pages. 


by  A.  P.  C. 

HERE  IS  a  book  with  merits  that 
don't  come  together  very  often.  In 
the  first  place  it  has  a  literary  skill, 
that  is  rare  in  its  field,  and  reminis- 
cent of  the  dawn  of  economics,  when 
the  professors  of  the  art  had  only 
words  at  their  command  because 
statistics  had  not  yet  been  developed. 
It  has  statistics  too.  These  the  au- 
thor handles  with  equal  power. 
But  he  does  not  use  them  to  save 
trouble  in  his  writing,  or  to  help 
out  cloudy  text.  He  gives  us  a  book 
to  read,  rather  than  painfully  to  de- 
cipher, and  he  packs  it  with  signifi- 
cance and  with  wisdom  and  straight 
talk.  Moreover,  he  brings  these 
qualities  to  bear  on  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  of  our  time — the  prob- 
lem of  shaping  our  controlled  or  con- 
trollable economy  toward  ends  at 
once  ethical  and  economical. 

In  such  a  book  the  reader  looks 
quickly  for  the  standpoint.  What  is 
the  plea?  Sympathetic  toward  agri- 
culture, Parity,  Parity,  Parity  is  not  a 
brief  for  the  farm  groups;  nor  is  it  a 
brief  for  labor,  though  the  author 
says  the  first  parity-base  was  unfavor- 
able to  wage-earners;  speaking  of  in- 
vestment, he  notes  that  from  1930  to 
1940  the  returns  to  capital  were  much 
reduced,  but  that  its  earnings  have 
since  improved.  He  takes  rather 
the  standpoint  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  favors  a  threefold  rather 
than  a  one-way  concept  of  parity, 


with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
through  Governmental  controls  of  a 
ratio  between  the  incomes  of  the  dif- 
ferent economic  groups  which  will 
promote  and  maintain  a  balanced  use 
of  human  and  material  resources. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  PARITY 
WORK  is  his  theme.  As  a  first  step, 
the  book  strips  parity  of  its  mere 
farm  meaning,  and  turns  it  into  a 
triangular  affair  with  labor  and  capi- 
tal forming  the  other  two  sides. 
This  is  one  reason  for  the  book's  tide. 
Another  reason  is  the  author's  wish 
to  poke  fun  at  the  slogan,  "What  the 
farmer  needs  is  parity,  parity,  parity." 
In  this  second  sense,  the  book  im- 
plies, parity  means  parity  and  yet 
more  parity — an  obvious  absurdity. 
Changed  from  a  line  into  a  triangle, 
parity  comes  under  scrutiny  from 
historical  and  social  points  of  view, 
as  well  as  in  the  light  of  statistics. 
This  new  perspective  checks  the 
measuring  rod,  and  looks  at  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  parity  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  goal. 

Any  defect  whatsoever  ,  in  the 
standard,  either  a  defect  that  favors 
or  one  that  disfavors  agriculture,  will 
start  the  standard  toward  the  dis- 
card. Faults  in  it  that  harm  the 
farmer  will  lead  to  the  substitution 
of  somehing  else;  faults  in  it  that 
harm  the  non-farmer  will  stir  up 
urban  opposition.  Even  a  perfect 
standard  might  not  remain  inviolate, 
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if  old  antipathies  generated  too  much 
steam  or  even  if  too  few  people  saw 
the  merit  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  Dr.  Black's  opinion,  we  have  gone 
far  already  along  the  substitution 
path,  not  so  much  from  criticism  of 
the  standard  that  we  have,  as  from 
dissatisfaction  with  our  progress  to- 
ward it,  coupled  with  the  wish  of 
some  groups  to  get  all  the  traffic  will 
bear.  Parity  can  be  attained  by 
putting  weights  first  into  one  scale 
and  then  into  the  other  only  if  we 
know  where  the  balance  should  rest. 

IN  HIS  SEARCH  for  a  valid 
working  principle,  which  in  truth 
does  not  get  far,  Dr.  Black  inevitably 
treads  on  toes.  For  example,  he 
chides  both  agriculture  and  labor  for 
ignoring  the  parity  idea  and  demand- 
ing higher  prices  and  higher  wages, 
though  the  present  situation  gives 
them  ample  gains  from  increased 
employment  and  increased  market- 
ings. He  censures  farm  groups,  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  for  demanding 
changes  in  the  parity  standards  to 
suit  themselves  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote a  better  economic  balance.  Ap- 
parently he  would  go  slow  in  alter- 
ing the  standard,  with  a  definite 
leaning  toward  income-parity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  price-parity,  but 
with  a  general  over-hauling  left  for 
quieter  times  and  fuller  knowledge. 
And  he  would  not  throw  the  exist- 
ing standard  away  until  a  better  one 
comes  in  view. 

Concluding  from  an  analysis  car- 
ried back  to  the  Civil  War  time  that 
the  1910-14  base  for  parity  was  fav- 
orable to  agriculture  and  unfavorable 
to  labor,  Dr.  Black  suggests  that  a 
longer  period  might  disclose  more 
normal  relationships.  These,  he 
seems  to  imply,  would  point  closer 
both  to  good  pricing  and  good  social 


engineering;  in  other  words  they 
might  provide  a  yardstick  that 
would  be  good  economics  and  good 
ethics.  Here  we  catch  a  hint  of  the 
old  classical  economy  which  held 
that  time  and  competition  work  good 
for  all;  yet  Dr.  Black  likens  the 
automatic  economy  to  anarchy;  he 
thinks  we  shall  not  go  back  to  it. 
Possibly,  moreover,  the  present  is  so 
different  even  from  the  compara- 
tively recent  past  that  matching 
them  for  income-sharing  purposes 
is  impossible. 

Parity,  Parity,  Parity  goes  into 
price-control  in  wartime  and  in 
peacetime.  It  examines  the  means 
available  and  the  means  employed, 
puts  in  an  argument  for  necessary  as 
distinguished  from  parity  prices,  and 
appraises  the  support  to  price-control 
which  crop  adjustments  may  provide. 
Under  this  last  head  it  gives  detailed 
findings.  Farmers  know  that  cutting 
production  is  not  invariably  a  means 
of  improving  their  incomes;  Dr. 
Black  provides  the  evidence  crop  by 
crop.  Though  crop  curtailment  can 
sometimes  raise  certain  prices,  he 
doubts  that  a  general  reduction 
would  increase  the  net  farm  revenue 
even  for  a  single  year,  not  to  speak 
of  a  longer  period.  Necessary  prices, 
he  says,  would  not  differ  greatly  in 
peacetime  from  a  properly  conceived 
system  of  comparable  and  parity 
prices  and  would  harmonize  with 
production  adjustments  undertaken 
not  as  a  means  of  forcing  consumers 
to  pay  higher  prices  but  simply  to 
smooth  out  irregularities  in  supplies 
from  year  to  year  and  to  change  the 
composition  of  the  farm  output  in 
line  with  economic  and  social  needs. 

In  a  book  as  broad  as  this  one, 
and  as  full  of  challenging  details, 
anyone  can  find  something  to  decry. 
It  is  more  important  to  note  the 
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merits.  In  expanding  parity  beyond 
the  farm  precincts,  it  performs  a  na- 
tional service,  equally  beneficial  to 
farmers  and  nonfarmers.  Essen- 
tially, parity  is  an  ethical  idea;  with- 
out an  ethical  content,  it  cannot  sur- 
vive. The  signal  virtue  of  this  book 
is  its  attempt,  which  may  lead  ulti- 
mately to  success,  to  combine  ethics 
with  economics  for  the  world  of  to- 
day, as  the  early  economists  tried  to 
do  for  the  world  of  yesterday.  As 


a  striking  example  of  its  work  in  this 
direction,  it  offers  statistical  proof 
that  the  stamp  plan,  school  lunches, 
and  direct  food  distribution  to  the 
needy  give  full  value  to  the  consum- 
ers and  an  almost  equal  value  to  the 
producers  in  addition;  whereas  equal 
treasury  expenditure  in  parity  pay 
ments  would  benefit  the  producer 
recipients  almost  exclusively.  This 
is  a  key  to  the  book's  main  objective. 


Food  Control  in  Great  Britain.  Edith  Tilton  Denhardt.  International 
Labour  Office.  Studies  and  Reports.  Series  B  (Economic  Condi- 
tions) No.  35.    Montreal.    272  pages. 

by  RONALD  L.  MIGHELL 


THE  BRITISH  food  authorities 
entered  this  war  with  a  keener  grasp 
of  the  realities  than  did  their  politi- 
cal and  military  brethren.  They  did 
not  try  to  fight  the  food  batdes  of 
today  with  the  nutritional  weapons 
of  yesterday.  Instead,  they  recog- 
nized from  the  outset  "that  the  abil- 
ity and  desire  of  the  people  to  stand 
the  strain  imposed  upon  them  in 
wartime  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food 
available  to  them."  From  the  first 
day  of  the  war,  food  controls  have 
been  an  accepted  part  of  the  British 
Government's  wartime  administra- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  early  realiza- 
tion that  the  civilian  consumer  is  the 
raison  d'etre  of  food  control  has 
been  kept  in  the  forefront  of  food 
policy. 

Americans  will  recognize  at  once 
the  sharp  contrast  between  this  view 
and  the  attitude  that  largely  domi- 
nated the  food  policy  of  the  United 


States  until  the  recent  establishment 
of  the  new  Food  Production  and 
Distribution  Administrations  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Our 
food  program  for  the  first  year  after 
Pearl  Harbor  was  regarded  mainly 
as  a  procurement  program  for  sup- 
plying military  and  lend-lease  needs. 
The  idea  that  civilian  food  con- 
sumption has  a  vital  relation  to  the 
war  effort  and  should  be  a  primary 
concern  of  war  food  policy  has  de- 
veloped slowly. 

Now  that  we  actually  face  some 
food  shortages,  a  healthy  reaction 
from  more  extreme  positions  is  tak- 
ing place  and  the  divergence  between 
views  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States  views  is  becoming  less.  That 
is  why  this  book  which  tells  the 
story  of  wartime  food  control  in 
Britain  up  to  March  1942,  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  now.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  five  main  chapters  and 
a   sixth  concluding  chapter.  The 
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chapters  cover  (i)  general  adminis- 
trative policy,  (2)  agricultural  prod- 
uction, (3)  control  of  supplies  and 
distribution,  (4)  rationing  and  priori- 
ties, and  (5)  food  price  policy.  The 
concluding  chapter  drives  home  the 
nutritional  phases  of  food  control,  in 
respect  to  both  war  and  post-war  im- 
plications. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  difference 
between  the  British  food  situation 
and  ours  is  of  course  the  British  de- 
pendence on  imported  foods.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  Britain's 
food  is  normally  imported.  Conse- 
quently, a  tremendous  effort  has  been 
made  to  raise  production  at  home, 
and  with  considerable  success.  Pric- 
ing, subsidies,  education,  and  com- 
pulsion have  all  been  used.  Land 
under  the  plow  has  increased  50  per- 
cent. Many  vegetable  crops  have  in- 
creased 25  to  50  percent.  Milk  pro- 
duction has  been  maintained  in  the 
face  of  difficulties.  Measures  have 
been  taken  to  increase  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  production  resources  and 
to  encourage  the  use  of  fertilizer  and 
good  seeds.  By  the  end  of  1941  there 
were  more  than  100,000  tractors  as 
compared  with  45,000  just  before  the 
war.  Farm  labor  has  been  tied  to 
the  farm.  A  Women's  Land  Army, 
soldiers  on  leave,  and  school  children 
have  been  mobilized  for  harvest  la- 
bor. When  livestock  feeds  have 
been  rationed  they  have  been  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  efficiency  of 
conversion  to  human  food.  The 
quantity  of  grain  for  each  dairyman 
is  allotted  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  sold. 

Analysis  of  British  experience 
in  the  control  of  supplies  and  dis- 
tribution has  a  significant  bearing 
on  our  problem  now.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  is  that  control  can  be 


applied  more  easily  and  effectively 
before  shortages  develop.  Further- 
more, control  of  "basic"  foods  is  not 
enough.  Actual  British  procedure 
was  much  like  our  own  in  taking  one 
item  at  a  time,  but  this  led  to  ill 
feeling  between  income  groups,  as 
high-income  groups  were  not  re- 
stricted in  their  choices  of  non- 
rationed  foods.  There  was  greater 
difficulty  in  controlling  profiteering 
and  black  markets  and  delays  made 
the  final  application  of  controls  far 
more  difficult. 

British  ingenuity  and  imagination 
used  in  developing  rationing  meth- 
ods has  been  considerable.  Four 
general  types  of  rationing  are  used 
by  the  civilian  population.  These 
are  ( 1 )  ordinary  rationing  of  a  fixed 
quantity  in  a  fixed  period,  like  our 
sugar  rationing,  (2)  rationing  of  a 
fixed  quantity  in  any  proportion  of 
a  group  of  foods,  (3)  rationing  of  a 
group  of  foods  under  a  points  sys- 
tem, and  (4)  rationing  by  means  of 
a  registration  system  which  permits 
the  distribution  of  an  announced 
minimum  quantity  per  customer. 
The  last  method,  a  very  flexible  one, 
might  have  noteworthy  application 
in  the  United  States. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  sub- 
sidies have  been  applied  to  a  consid- 
erable group  of  basic  foods  is  rather 
startling  to  ears  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing subsidy  and  disaster  on  the  same 
wave  length.  For  many  commodities 
the  whole  supply  is  purchased  and 
resold  to  the  trade  at  a  loss  in  order 
to  maintain  retail  price  ceilings. 

Giving  preference  to  dairy  cows  in 
the  distribution  of  feeds,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  milk  has  been  shifted  so 
that  more  is  consumed  as  fluid  milk 
and  less  as  manufactured  products. 
Under  the  "liquid  milk  scheme"  in 
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which  children  and  nursing  mothers 
are  supplied  free  or  cheap  milk,  more 
of  the  milk  goes  to  those  who  need 
it  most. 

The  average  nutritional  level  in 
Britain  is  probably  higher  today  than 
before  the  war.  Knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion has  been  used  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  make  them 
more  efficient  war  workers.  With 


freedom  from  want  as  one  of  the 
great  principles  for  which  all  free 
peoples  are  fighting,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  peace  will  terminate  these 
important  wartime  developments  in 
practical  nutrition.  "The  wartime 
advance  may  be  small  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  it  is  a  beginning  that 
will  open  the  way  to  greater  things." 


Economics  of  Soil  Conservation.    A.  C.  Bunce.    The  Iowa  State  College 
Press.    Ames,  Iowa.    227  pages. 

by  GEORGE  W.  COLLIER 


COMPLEXITY  of  relationships 
between  the  things  necessary  to 
achieve  soil  conservation  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  has 
been  one  reason  for  the  confused  eco- 
nomic outlook  upon  conservation 
work.  Dr.  Bunce's  book  discusses 
the  economic  ramifications  of 
changed  land  use  and  conservation 
practices  in  relation  to  the  farm  oper- 
ator, the  community,  and  the  Nation. 

In  sharpening  the  economic  con- 
cepts with  respect  to  soil  conserva- 
tion, the  author  draws  a  distinction 
between  exploitation,  conservation, 
and  improvement.  He  further  classi- 
fies exploitation  as  of  two  kinds — de- 
pletion and  deterioration.  He  re- 
alizes that  the  two  often  occur  con- 
currently and  cannot  adequately  be 
separated.  Depletion  is  defined  as 
the  removal  of  organic  matter  and 
plant  nutrients  or  the  impairment  of 
the  soil  structure  by  cropping  and 
leaching  which  does  not  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  soil  itself.  It  is  assumed 
that  these  properties  can  be  restored 
later  by  soil  amendments  and  crop- 


ping practices.  Deterioration  in- 
volves both  fertility  losses  and  soil 
erosion,  and  results  in  a  permanent 
impairment  of  physical  properties. 

Conditions  under  which  conserva- 
tion is  economic  for  the  individual 
farm  operator  are  set  forth  with 
many  examples  that  show  the  effect 
of  such  factors  as  price  trends,  price 
relationships  of  specific  products,  cost 
fluctuations,  interest  rates,  and  pres- 
ence of  large  stores  of  virgin  fertility. 

Widespread  lack  of  conservation  in 
areas  where  it  theoretically  is  eco- 
nomic for  the  individual  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  rigidities  of  farm 
size,  population  movement,  and  in- 
stitutional factors  of  taxation  and 
conditions  of  tenure,  in  addition  to 
the  lack  of  pertinent  information  and 
training  of  the  farm  operator.  These 
factors  are  closely  linked  in  many  sit- 
uations where  conservation  is  eco- 
nomically desirable  from  the  social 
viewpoint  but  is  not  economic  for 
the  individual. 

According  to  Professor  Bunce, 
social  and  individual  interests  in  con- 
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servation  are  seldom,  if  ever,  identi- 
cal in  our  present  economic  and 
social  order.  Some  of  the  social  costs 
resulting  from  erosion — flood  dam- 
age to  highways  and  cities,  the  silt- 
ing of  rivers  and  reservoirs,  and  the 
costs  of  relief  or  resettlement  of 
stranded  populations  in  areas  where 
the  land  can  no  longer  maintain  its 
present  population — do  not  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  individual  farmer 
and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  include 
them  in  his  individual  economic  con- 
siderations. 

JUSTIFICATION  for  social  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  the  causes  of  uneco- 
nomic exploitation  is  easily  estab- 
listed  in  many  situations  but  the 
author  makes  a  plea  for  a  better 
analysis  of  basic  causes  of  exploita- 
tion in  specific  areas,  so  that  more 
effective  methods  of  attacking  the 
problem  can  be  devised.  Public  pro- 
grams must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
meet  the  variable  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem in  different  areas  and  to  avoid 
conflict  with  the  attainment  of  other 
desirable  goals. 

WORLD  EVENTS  are  moving 
rapidly  but  the  chapter  "War  and 
Conservation"  has  direct  application 
to  present  problems.  Some  aspects 
of  conservation  policy  in  war  time 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  war. 

If  the  period  is  expected  to  be  only 
a  year  or  two,  production  may  be 
maximized  by  temporarily  depleting 
fertility.  Through  a  longer  period, 
maximum  production  would  come 
through  by  maintaining  or  even  in- 
creasing fertility.    The  effect  of  war 


on  the  acreage  of  erosion-inducing 
crops  mixed.  Increased  war  needs 
for  soybeans  and  corn  accentuate  the 
erosion  hazard  whereas  the  increased 
need  for  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts is  associated  with  increased  pas- 
ture, roughages,  and  conservation. 

In  considering  the  need  for  in- 
creases in  erosion-inducing  or  deplet- 
ing crops  in  the  war  and  post-war 
periods,  conservation  plans  "should 
delineate  the  areas  where  increases 
may  take  place  with  the  least  capital 
loss.  Similarly,  increases  in  hay  and 
pasture  should  be  encouraged  in 
areas  where  most  needed  for  con- 
servation". In  addition  to  adjusted 
guaranteed  prices  for  specified  prod- 
ucts gefore  the  beginning  of  the 
growing  season,  incentive  payments 
might  be  made  for  specific  practices 
to  increase  production. 

Dr.  Bunce  classifies  important 
fields  of  endeavor  for  economic  re- 
search with  respect  to  soil  conserva- 
tion. By  answering  problems  in  these 
fields,  research  can  become  effective 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  a  pro- 
gressive formulation  of  social  policy. 
The  value  of  the  economic  study  of 
soil  conservation  problems  is  not  so 
much  in  obtaining  yes  or  no  answers 
as  in  determining  the  best  alternative 
means  of  conservation  and  the  best 
choices  of  public  policy.  Information 
of  where,  how,  and  to  whom  con- 
servation is  most  economic  must  be 
the  basis  of  these  choices.  Changing 
circumstances  change  the  incidence 
of  conservation  problems,  but  in 
peace  or  war,  in  times  of  scarcity  or 
abundance,  the  conservation  of  soil 
and  water  remains  of  prime  interest 
to  farmers  and  the  Nation. 
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Notes  from  England 


(Herewith  the  third  in  a  series  of  letters  published  in  Land 
Policy  Review  from  Douglas  Coc\erell,  a  bookbinder  living  in 
Letch  worth,  about  30  miles  from  London.) 


This  year  the  authorities  are  encouraging 
holidays  for  factory  workers,  and  shorter 
hours.  A  farmer  having  horses  would  know 
that  he  could  not  overwork  them  for  long, 
but  that  men  and  women  have  limits  to 
their  strength  has,  it  seems,  to  be  relearnt 
by  experience  again  and  again.  This  is  very 
foolish  as  there  is  ample  evidence  from  care- 
ful studies  made  and  from  the  published 
reports  that  it  does  not  pay  from  any  point 
of  view  to  drive  workers  beyond  their 
strength. 

An  order  recently  fixed  prices  for  clothing 
of  many  kinds.  Clothing,  etc.  is  classed 
as  utility  and  non-utility  goods.  The  former 
are  goods  made  after  new  standard  pat- 
terns. As  the  manufacture  of  non -utility 
goods  is  becoming  more  and  more  restricted 
by  the  withdrawal  of  labour  and  the  tak- 
ing over  of  factory  space  for  war  work, 
gradually  the  standard  types  will  be  all  that 
can  be  got. 

Price  fixing  is  a  complicated  business. 
For  instance,  my  partner,  Roger  Powell, 
raised  a  great  many  cucumber  plants  and 
eventually  had  for  sale  a  quantity  of  cucum- 
bers. The  retail  price  was  fixed,  he  says, 
below  the  cost  of  production.  He  sells  his 
supplies  privately  as  he  is  allowed  to  do  and 
so  there  are  none  in  the  shops.  By  selling 
to  neighbors  he  gets  the  full  controlled 
price,  whereas  if  he  sold  to  shops  he  would 
of  course  get  considerably  less.  Big  growers 
must  deal  with  the  wholesalers. 
.  The  salvage  campaign  involves  some 
trouble.  But,  although  it  is  compulsory, 
no  compulsion  is  needed  to  enforce  the 
order.  It  is  an  offence  to  destroy  clean 
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waste  paper  or  card,  rags,  string,  or  rubber 
in  any  form.  All  worn-out  metal  articles 
must  be  preserved  for  the  salvage  collectors. 
Bones  are  wanted,  and  all  dry  food  waste 
serves  as  pig  food. 

At  the  corners  of  many  of  our  roads 
are  metal  dustbins  marked  "Dry  Pig  Food" 
into  which  housewives  are  invited  to  empty 
food  refuse.  This  rather  smelly  material  is 
collected  from  the  bins  to  make,  in  a 
month,  after  it  has  been  processed  in  some 
way,  about  5  tons  of  what  is  said  to  be 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  pigs. 

Notice  was  given  that  all  unnecessary  iron 
railings,  bollards,  gates,  and  posts  would  be 
collected.  Many  of  the  iron  railings  have 
been  removed  from  the  London  parks  and 
squares  and  the  appearance  of  the  streets 
has  been  thereby  much  improved. 

Various  special  drives,  some  more  or 
less  unofficial,  are  started  from  time  to 
time.  For  instance,  someone  said  that 
empty  cotton  reels  were  wanted  and  our 
school  children  were  asked  to  make  a  house- 
to-house  collection.  Through  faulty  organ- 
ization, for  a  day  or  two  Letch  worth  house- 
wives were  driven  distracted  by  the  almost 
incessant  ringing  of  the  front  door  bells 
by  relays  of  children  demanding  cotton  reels. 
The  children  found  this  fun,  but  not  so 
the  harassed  housewives  who  had  given  all 
the  reels  they  had  to  the  first  callers. 

Enemy  raids  have  been  on  a  small  scale 
lately,  but  after  our  continuous  and  heavy 
bombing  of  Germany  and  the  occupied 
countries,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  be 
prepared  for  reprisals  in  kind.  Stringent 
"black-out"  for  all  buildings,  city  and  coun- 
try, public,  industrial,  and  private,  will  be 
necessary  for  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
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The  people  have  now  gathered  their  strength.  They  are  mov- 
ing forward  in  their  might  and  power — and  no  force,  no  com- 
bination of  forces,  no  trickery,  deceit  or  violence,  can  stop  them 
now.  They  see  before  them  the  hope  of  the  world — a  decent, 
secure,  peaceful  life  for  all  men  everywhere. 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  was  recently 
introduced,  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica,  as  a  Knight  of  Pan- 
Americanism. 

L.  S.  Rowe,  known  throughout  the  Americas,  is  the  Director  General  of 
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indefatigable  observer-traveler  throughout  all  the  republics. 

Ofelia  Hooper,  after  teaching  in  rural  schools  of  Panama  and  studying 
rural  conditions  there,  is  now  completing  a  training  course  in  agri- 
cultural economics  and  sociology  with  the  BAE,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs. 

R.  E.  Moore,  long  a  resident  of  Latin  America,  is  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  in  this  Department 
and  in  charge  of  Latin  American  Relations.  He  has  supervision  of 
the  development  of  the  collaborating  stations  described  in  his  article. 

Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs,  Director  of  Inter- American  Cooperation,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  has  written  extensively  of  her 
observations  which  cover  most  of  the  American  republics. 

Carl  C.  Taylor  has  just  returned  to  the  BAE  from  a  year  of  service  as 
rural  sociologist  at  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  the 
auxiliary  service  of  the  Department  of  State. 

H.  H.  Bennett,  the  recognized  leader  of  erosion  control,  and  chief  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  has  studied  erosion  in  Latin  America  at 
first  hand. 

Eric  Englund,  previously  Assistant  Chief  of  the  BAE,  is  now  Head  of  the 
International  Food  Distribution  Branch,  Combined  Food  Board,  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations;  R.  H.  Allee  is  Chief, 
Division  of  Latin  American  Agriculture,  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations;  Margaret  Jarman  Hagood,  author  of  Statistics 
for  Sociologists  and  Mothers  of  the  South,  is  a  social  scientist  in  the 
BAE;  John  D.  Black  is  professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Lois  Olson  is  head  of  the  Erosion  History  Section  in  the  SCS. 
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THE 

Cooperative  Way 

By  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 


FROM  their  earliest 
existence  as  free  and  in- 
dependent peoples,  the 
countries  of  the  New 
World  had  one  thing  in  common: 
They  wanted  to  stay  clear  of  the 
ancient  blood  feuds  which  for  cen- 
turies had  afflicted  the  Old  World.  It 
was  this  desire  which  preserved  the 
right  of  these  free  American  peoples 
to  live  their  own  lives  unhampered 
by  Old  World  domination. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  friendship 
and  respect,  the  New  World  coun- 
tries have  gradually  drawn  closer  to- 
gether. Cooperation  between  them 
is  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
crete and  is  taking  the  form  of 
mutually  beneficial  projects,  many  of 
which  relate  to  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of 
these  cooperative  projects  is  the 
newly  formed  Inter-American  Insti- 
tute of  Agricultural  Sciences,  in 
which  21  American  Republics  are 
playing  an  equal  role.  The  Insti- 
tute, it  is  hoped,  will  be  very  helpful 


in  attacking  the  agricultural  and 
rural-life  problems  of  the  various 
Latin  -  American  countries.  This 
work  is  fundamental  to  any  pro- 
grams for  raising  their  general 
standard  of  living,  for  it  is  only 
through  increased  efficiency  in  agri- 
cultural production  that  workers  can 
be  released  for  industrial  production. 

Thus  the  New  World  countries 
are  demonstrating  that  it  is  possible 
not  only  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace 
and  harmony,  but  to  work  together 
for  the  common  good  of  all. 

This  is  the  kind  of  regional 
friendship  and  cooperation  which 
we  may  hope  will  prevail  in  all  parts 
of  the  world — both  new  and  old — 
when  the  terrible  threat  of  the 
mailed  fist  has  been  completely 
removed.  But  we  do  not  need  to 
wait  until  that  glad  day  has  actually 
arrived.  Even  while  the  war  is  on, 
we  can  begin,  and  we  are  beginning, 
to  put  our  ideals  into  practice.  We 
can  begin  making  the  world  a 
neighborhood — right  now. 
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The  Inter- American  System 

IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

By  L.  S.  ROWE.  Strongly  based,  with  a  long  tradition,  this  sys- 
tem operates  in  both  peace  and  war  and  loo\s  toward  the  years  to 
follow  victory,  says  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 


AMERICAN  REPUB- 
LICS today  present  to  the 
world  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample    of  international 


cooperation.  The  present  world 
crisis  is  demonstrating  the  soundness 
of  the  Pan  American  movement  and 
the  strength  of  the  system  of  inter- 
national relations  that  has  been  de- 
veloped on  the  American  Continent 
during  the  last  half  century. 

The  Pan  American  movement  is 
not  a  phenomenon  of  the  moment, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  long  evolu- 
tionary process.  Its  value  and  its 
efficacy  have  been  proved  by  time. 
Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  independence 
movements  in  Spanish  America  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  leaders  of  those  early 
days  recognized  that  only  through 
a  policy  of  cooperation  could  they 
achieve  the  great  objectives  for 
which  they  were  struggling. 

Fortunately,  this  sentiment  con- 
tinued to  prevail  after  independence 
was  achieved.  Throughout  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  up  to  the  present  time  the 
relations  between  the  American  Re- 
publics have  been  characterized  by 
a  policy  of  peaceful  collaboration 
and  mutual  helpfulness.    This  is 


especially  true  since  1890  when  the 
modern  Pan  American  movement 
began  with  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in 
Washington.  There  have  been  ex- 
ceptions and  there  have  been  differ- 
ences, but  on  the  whole  international 
relations  on  the  American  Continent 
have  emphasized  the  constructive 
rather  than  the  destructive  aspects 
of  life. 

The  inter-American  system  is 
predicated  on  the  recognition  of  and 
the  willingness  of  the  component 
states  to  subscribe  to  certain  funda- 
mental precepts  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations. These  have  been  recorded 
in  international  treaties  and  declara- 
tions and  are  a  part  of  the  basic 
law  of  the  Continent.  They  in- 
clude the  principle  of  the  noninter- 
vention of  one  state  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  another,  pro- 
scription of  the  use  of  force  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  and 
the  nonrecognition  of  territory  ac- 
quired by  force,  the  settlement  of 
international  differences  by  pacific 
means,  economic  organization  on  a 
basis  that  will  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  all  nations,  and  the 
conduct  of  relations  between  states 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
international  law. 
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Over  and  above  these  specific  rules 
of  conduct,  the  American  Republics 
have  developed  a  sense  of  conti- 
nental responsibility  under  which 
any  act  or  incident  involving  two  or 
more  states  immediately  becomes  the 
concern  of  every  other  member  of 
the  continental  community. 

The  American  Republics  have 
established  the  principle  of  conti- 
nental solidarity  in  their  relations 
with  states  in  other  sections  of  the 
world.  They  have  declared  that 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non- 
American  state  against  the  territory, 
the  sovereignty,  or  the  political  in- 
dependence of  an  American  state 
shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  all;  that  in  case 
the  peace  of  the  Continent  is  threat- 
ened by  acts  of  any  nature  arising 
outside  the  Continent  they  will  im- 
mediately consult  together  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  measures  to  be  taken; 
and  that  no  American  state  engaged 
in  war  with  another  non-American 
state  shall  be  considered  as  a  bel- 
ligerent by  the  other  American 
Republics. 

In  Wartime 

It  has  been  said  that  the  test  of 
any  system  is  its  ability  to  withstand 
the  stress  and  strain  of  emergencies. 
On  this  basis  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  fully  demonstrate  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  the  Pan 
American  movement  rests.  The 
American  Republics  have  shown 
that  the  system  of  international  re- 
lationships developed  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  prepared  to  meet  not 
only  the  problems  of  peace,  but  also 
the  complex  and  difficult  problems 
of  a  world  conflagration.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1939  the  solidarity  of  the  Ameri- 


cas became  apparent;  and  with  each 
succeeding  step  in  the  extension  of 
the  conflict  this  sentiment  of  conti- 
nental unity  became  more  and  more 
evident. 

It  was  reflected  first  in  the  at- 
tempt of  the  American  Republics  to 
preserve  their  neutrality;  this  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics  held  at  Panama  in  Sep- 
tember 1939.  It  was  again  empha- 
sized in  July  1940  when,  following 
the  downfall  of  France,  it  appeared 
that  some  of  the  European  posses- 
sions in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
might  be  transferred  from  their 
present  owners  to  Germany.  This 
would  have  constituted  a  distinct 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  at  the  Second  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  held  at  Habana 
the  American  Republics  declared 
that  should  such  a  transfer  be  at- 
tempted the  American  Republics 
would  take  over  and  assume  the 
administration  of  such  possessions. 

Solidarity  of  the  American  Re- 
publics achieved  its  highest  mani- 
festation following  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941. 
The  reaction  of  the  Republics  to  this 
act  of  aggression  was  prompt  and 
decisive.  By  their  united  action  in 
the  military  and  economic  as  well 
as  in  the  political  field  they  have 
demonstrated  that  their  acceptance 
of  fundamental  precepts  of  interna- 
tional law  represents  more  than 
pious  words;  that  they  are  prepared 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  uphold 
those  principles,  and  to  make  their 
contribution  so  that  they  shall  be 
recognized  and  respected  through- 
out the  world. 

With  the  extension  of  the  war  to 
the  Americas  the  problem  of  the 
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military  defense  of  the  Continent 
became  of  paramount  importance. 
To  consider  these  questions  an 
Inter-American  Defense  Board  was 
created  at  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
At  the  same  time  several  bilateral 
commissions  have  been  organized, 
including  one  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  another  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

The  United  States  must  inevitably 
bear  the  chief  burden  of  military 
operations  because  of  its  superior 
physical  and  material  resources  and 
greater  technical  skill.  But  the 
military  conduct  of  the  war  is  by 
no  means  a  unilateral  undertaking. 
By  providing  military,  naval,  and 
air  bases,  and  by  undertaking 
patrolling  operations,  each  one  of 
the  American  Republics  is  making 
its  contribution  to  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  Continent  and  to  resist- 
ing the  forces  of  aggression. 

It  is  in  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  war,  however,  that  many  of  the 
Republics  are  making  outstanding 
contributions.  As  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador,  Dr.  Carlos  Martins, 
recently  observed,  if  the  United 
States  is  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
in  the  production  of  weapons,  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  may  well 
be  considered  the  arsenal  of  raw 
materials. 

Petroleum,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
manganese,  tungsten,  and  a  variety 
of  other  minerals  are  pouring  forth 
in  ever-increasing  quantities  from 
every  nation.  Increasing  demands 
also  have  been  made  on  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  Continent. 
Applying  the  principles  of  cooper- 
ation that  are  characteristic  of  Pan 
American  relations,  multilateral  and 
bilateral  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  stimulate  the  production  of 


key  commodities  and  to  regulate 
economic  relations  among  the  several 
Republics.  The  services  of  technical 
experts  have  been  made  available  to 
inquire  into  the  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing the  output  of  essential  com- 
modities heretofore  obtained  from 
areas  now  inaccessible. 

Many  of  the  projects  that  have 
been  formulated  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture have  for  their  purpose  not 
only  the  immediate  output  of  prod- 
ucts needed  in  the  war,  but  a 
permanent  broadening  of  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  the  several 
countries.  Outstanding  among  proj- 
ects of  this  character  is  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  now  being  established  at 
Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  pursuant  to 
a  recent  resolution  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Afterward 

It  is  inevitable  that  at  the  close  of 
the  present  world  conflict,  far- 
reaching  problems  of  a  political, 
economic,  and  social  character  will 
confront  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  To  meet  these  prob- 
lems it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  close  bonds  of  cooperation 
that  today  characterize  the  relations 
between  the  American  Republics  be 
not  only  continued  but  strengthened. 
Their  solution  will  be  facilitated  to 
the  extent  that  the  principles  of  co- 
operation continue  to  be  applied, 
and  to  the  degree  that  each  nation 
of  the  community  is  prepared  to 
make  its  contribution  to  the  deter- 
mination of  international  problems. 

The  American  Republics  already 
have  provided  means  whereby  these 
problems  can  be  studied.  At  the 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  held 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  Inter-American 
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Juridical  Committee,  which  is  estab- 
lished at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  formulation  of 
specific  recommendations  relative  to 
post-war  international  organization 
in  the  juridical  and  political  fields 
and  in  the  field  of  international 
security.  In  providing  for  this  study 
the  Meeting  enunciated  the  principle 
that  world  peace  must  be  based  on 
the  principles  of  respect  for  law,  of 
justice,  and  of  cooperation,  which 
have  always  inspired  the  nations  of 
America  and  have  been  expressed  at 
inter  -  American  conferences  held 
since  1889. 

At  the  same  time  the  Rio  meeting 
recognized  that  a  new  order  of 
peace  must  be  supported  by  eco- 
nomic principles  that  will  insure 
equitable  and  lasting  international 
trade  with  equal  opportunities  for 
all,  and  that  collective  security  must 
be  founded  not  only  on  political  in- 
stitutions but  also  on  just,  effective, 
and  liberal  economic  systems.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Meeting  requested 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  convoke  an 
Inter-American  Technical  Economic 
Conference  charged  with  the  study 
of  present  and  post-war  economic 
problems.  As  a  first  step  in  hold- 
ing such  a  conference  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory    Committee,    which  has 


been  functioning  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  since  November  1939, 
has  been  requested  to  undertake  pre- 
liminary studies,  and  a  subcommit- 
tee has  been  named  for  this  purpose. 

Post-war  economic  relations  are 
certain  to  be  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  American  Republics,  and 
especially  to  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  Theirs  is  essentially  an 
export  economy,  and  the  economic 
life  of  the  several  countries  depends 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  that 
of  the  United  States  on  their  ability 
to  ship  abroad  the  output  of  their 
farms  and  their  mines.  To  some 
extent  this  dependence  on  foreign 
markets  is  being  reduced  through 
the  diversification  of  production  and 
the  introduction  of  new  industries. 

In  the  encouragement  of  this 
trend  the  United  States  can  be  of 
great  assistance.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, that  their  national  economies 
be  placed  on  the  strongest  possible 
basis.  We  may  undoubtedly  be  as- 
sured that  as  a  matter  of  national  self- 
interest  the  enlightened  policy  of 
economic  cooperation  that  now 
characterizes  our  relations  with  the 
other  republics  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent will  be  continued  and  even 
strengthened  in  the  years  that  follow 
the  war. 


In  1815 

May  God  grant  that  some  day  we  may  have  the  happiness  of 
installing  here  an  august  congress  of  the  representatives  of  the 
republics  .  .  .  to  discuss  and  study  the  high  interests  of  peace 
and  war  with  the  nations  of  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world! 

— Simon  Bolivar  of  Venezuela 
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Better  Food  and  Health 


FOR  THE  AMERICAS 

By  JOHN  McCLINTOCK.  As  health  and  food  are  fundamental 
to  satisfactory  living,  cooperative  measures  aim  to  achieve  them, 
that  other  advantages  may  follow. 


MATERIAL  resources  of 
the  Americas  have  been 
well  publicized.  The  im- 
portance of  these  re- 
sources to  the  United  Nations  has 
become  apparent.  In  the  United 
States  today,  we  are  aware  of  the 
great  contributions  being  made  to 
North  American  war  production  by 
the  copper,  bauxite,  lead,  zinc,  and 
other  strategic  metals  from  the 
mines  of  neighboring  countries  to 
the  south.  We  look  to  these  coun- 
tries for  increasing  quantities  of 
tropical-grown  materials  to  replace 
former  imports  from  outside  the 
hemisphere.  Of  these,  rubber,  fi- 
bers, vegetable  oils,  and  drugs  make 
the  basis  for  large-scale  industrial 
developments. 

But  the  most  valuable  resources  of 
the  Americas  are  people,  rather  than 
minerals  and  rubber.  As  man- 
power increasingly  becomes  absorbed 
in  the  military  forces  and  arma- 
ment factories,  a  larger  share  of 
productive  burden  of  farms,  mines, 
and  forests  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere must  be  borne  by  the  re- 
maining civilian  population  of  the 
Americas.  Rubber,  for  instance,  is 
primarily  a  manpower  problem.  It 
is  estimated  that  two  additional 
workers  are  needed  to  obtain  an 
additional  ton  of  rubber  from  the 
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forests  of  the  Amazon  basin  and 
Central  America.  The  same  man- 
power problem  exists  in  efforts  to 
expand  hemisphere  production  of 
minerals,  fibers,  drugs. 

In  organizing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  hemisphere  for  de- 
fense and  production,  therefore,  the 
Americas  first  must  think  in  human 
terms.  The  125,000,000  people  of 
the  other  American  Republics  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  productive 
and  political  elements  in  world 
affairs.  Now  largely  aligned  as 
fighting  allies  of  the  United  States, 
as  staunch  supporters  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  against  the  Axis,  the 
peoples  of  the  other  Americas  play 
an  increasingly  influential  role. 
And  the  strengthening  of  these  hu- 
man resources  properly  is  a  matter 
of  first  concern  in  wartime  inter- 
American  cooperation. 

This  cooperation  finds  expression 
in  many  projects  in  fields  of  health 
and  sanitation,  food  supply,  and 
emergency  rehabilitation.  The  work 
goes  forward  within  the  cooperative 
framework  adopted  at  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  conference  of  American 
foreign  ministers  in  January  1942. 
That  conference  specifically  recom- 
mended cooperative  health  and 
sanitation  measures  to  support  de- 
velopment of  economic  resources. 
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Food  supply  and  emergency  projects 
to  alleviate  human  suffering  result- 
ing from  wartime  trade  dislocations 
also  have  been  undertaken  on  the 
same  pattern  of  inter-American  co- 
operation. 

Unified 

Contributions  of  the  United  States 
to  this  program  are  being  carried 
out  through  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  an  agency  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  The  institute 
was  set  up  soon  after  the  conference 
as  a  corporate  medium  for  the 
health  and  sanitation  measures. 
Then  food  supply  and  emergency 
rehabilitation  divisions  were  grouped 
with  health  and  sanitation  to  make 
a  unified  program.  Within  the  Co- 
ordinator's office,  the  work  is 
organized  under  the  Basic  Econ- 
omy Department.  The  description 
"basic  economy"  was  chosen  because 
the  work  mainly  concerns  health 
and  nutrition  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas.  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing more  fundamental  than  these 
factors  in  considering  the  welfare  of 
the  American  peoples  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tremendous  resources 
nature  has  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Under  the  compulsion  of  wartime 
necessity,  the  Basic  Economy  pro- 
gram rapidly  has  moved  into  action. 
More  than  500  projects  and  activi- 
ties are  under  way  or  completed. 
They  range  from  the  establishment 
of  chains  of  health  stations  in  the 
Amazon  rubber  country  to  a  road 
project  in  Honduras,  designed  to 
tide  a  banana-growing  area  over  an 
unemployment  crisis.  The  projects 
under  this  program  reflect  the  va- 
riety of  local  conditions  in  the 
Americas  which  result  from  diver- 


sity of  climate,  soil,  social,  political, 
and  economic  conditions.  Basic 
Economy  is  a  broad  concept  of  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  fundamental 
needs  of  the  American  peoples.  But 
in  action,  the  Basic  Economy  pro- 
gram becomes  a  multitude  of  plan- 
ning details  to  fit  local  requirements 
of  the  hemisphere's  variegated  pano- 
rama of  peoples  and  conditions. 

The  Institute  has  entered  into 
health  and  sanitation  agreements 
with  14  of  the  other  American 
republics — Brazil,  Bolivia,  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
and  Venezuela.  In  most  of  these 
countries,  special  agencies  have  been 
set  up  by  the  Governments  for  the 
health  and  sanitation  work.  Co- 
operation in  these  projects  is  in 
accordance  with  the  capacities  of 
each  of  the  countries  to  provide 
funds,  technicians,  materials.  The 
latest  of  the  agreements,  with  Vene- 
zuela, calls  for  contribution  of  ap- 
proximately $700,000  by  Venezuela 
to  supplement  the  United  States 
contribution  of  $1,000,000.  Some 
countries,  unable  to  put  up  money, 
contribute  materials,  equipment,  and 
services  instead. 

Exorcizing  Malaria 

Malaria  control  is  one  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  health  and  sanita- 
tion work.  Malaria  is  a  scourge  of 
humanity  in  tropical  areas  where 
development  of  rubber,  fibers,  and 
other  strategic  materials  must  pro- 
ceed. Most  of  the  land  area  of  the 
Americas  to  the  south,  moreover, 
lies  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
zones.  At  the  same  time,  construc- 
tion of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
sewage    systems,    improvement  of 
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water  supply,  the  training  of  nurses, 
and  distribution  of  medical  supplies 
aim  to  reduce  the  human  toll  taken 
by  yellow  fever,  dysentery,  tubercu- 
losis, yaws,  typhoid,  and  other  dis- 
eases common  in  various  places  in 
the  hemisphere. 

Health  and  sanitation  service  is 
indispensable  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  Tropics.  This  fact  is 
recognized  in  inter-American  co- 
operation, as  it  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years  by  private  interests 
and  governments  working  to  de- 
velop the  natural  riches  of  tropical 
areas.  The  scale  of  wartime  eco- 
nomic development  requires  health 
and  sanitation  work  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  anything  hitherto  under- 
taken. 

Local  Food 

The  food  projects  result  partly 
from  the  wartime  shortage  of  ship- 
ping. This  makes  it  desirable  to 
grow  more  food  locally.  Food  re- 
sources in  some  places,  as  in  Panama 
and  northern  Brazil,  are  strained  by 
influx  of  population  for  defense  pur- 
poses and  for  production  of  rubber 
and  other  materials.  The  shipping 
shortage  makes  it  difficult  to  supply 
these  increasing  food  needs  with  im- 
ports from  surplus  food-producing 
areas.  Food-producing  agreements 
have  been  made  with  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  El  Salvador,  Para- 
guay. Agricultural  specialists  have 
been  sent  to  Peru  and  other  coun- 
tries to  survey  the  needs.  Addi- 
tional food  agreements  are  being 
considered. 

The  most  extensive  emergency  re- 
habilitation work  is  going  on  in  El 
Oro  Province,  Ecuador,  which  was 
damaged  in  the  border  dispute  be- 
tween Peru  and  Ecuador.    Here  is 


an  inter-American  eflort  at  scientific 
rehabilitation.  The  El  Oro  work 
ranges  from  immediate  relief  for 
returning  refugees  to  subsistence 
agriculture  and  development  of  new 
cash  crops,  such  as  fibers.  The  re- 
habilitation program  includes  health 
and  sanitation  as  well  as  improve- 
ment of  transportation  and  other 
productive  facilities. 

In  Honduras,  road  building  was 
selected  as  an  employment  project 
because  of  the  basic  need  of  that 
country  for  better  roads.  Teguci- 
galpa, the  capital  of  Honduras,  is 
the  only  Central  American  capital 
without  rail  connections.  A  section 
of  the  road  from  Tegucigalpa  to  the 
Potrerillas  railhead  is  being  im- 
proved. Nearly  2,000  men  have 
been  employed.  The  wages  paid 
help  to  sustain  the  economy  of  the 
area  against  the  loss  of  banana  ex- 
ports, the  chief  export  item  of 
Honduras.  This  illustrates  the  en- 
deavor of  Basic  Economy  to  provide 
long-term  benefits  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas  as  well  as  to  solve  im- 
mediate wartime  problems. 

Last  Frontier 

Wartime  advances  in  the  field  of 
food  and  health,  the  rehabilitation 
of  economic  and  social  life,  promise 
long-term  benefits  which  may  out- 
weigh the  immediate  results.  Hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  for  example, 
are  indispensable  to  wartime  rubber 
development  in  the  Amazon.  Once 
built,  health  facilities  remain  as  en- 
during foundations  for  better  living 
standards  of  the  region.  The  Ama- 
zon country  is  the  last  great  frontier 
of  the  Americas.  Brazil  is  moving 
thousands  of  additional  workers  into 
the  Amazon  basin  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  rubber.    This  wartime 
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population  shift  may  give  the  Ama- 
zon region  its  strongest  impulse  to- 
ward economic  development  since 
men  began  to  dream  about  the  pro- 
ductive potentialities  of  that  area. 
The  basin  embraces  an  area  of  about 
2,000,000  square  miles.  The  forests 
alone  hold  large  resources  of  vege- 
table oils,  rubber,  and  other  ma- 
terials. What  it  needs  is  human 
energy  and  machines  to  develop  the 
natural  resources.  And  the  human 
energy  can  be  applied  to  the  re- 
sources most  effectively  with  the  aid 
of  modern  health  and  sanitation 
services,  wTith  improved  food  supply 
to  make  living  conditions  attractive. 

Similarly  the  development  of  new 
food  crops,  the  diversification  of 
agriculture,  should  make  lasting 
contributions  to  the  economic  ad- 
vance of  neighboring  republics. 
The  economy  of  these  countries 
largely  is  agricultural.  For  genera- 
tions they  have  grown  one  or  two 
staple  crops  for  export — coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  bananas.  They  have 
imported  a  substantial  part  of  their 
food,  although  the  local  soil  and  cli- 
mate could  yield  an  abundance  and 
variety  of  food  crops.  Take  Costa 
Rica.  About  90  percent  of  the  ex- 
ports of  that  democratic  little  coun- 
try, lying  next  to  Panama,  consisted 
of  coffee,  bananas,  and  cocoa.  Now 
Costa  Rican  farmers  are  beginning 
to  grow  vegetables  for  shipment  to 
the  expanded  defense  forces  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, as  in  other  places  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, rising  food  costs  result  partly 
from  disruption  of  trade  and  the 
shortage  of  shipping.  This  in  itself 
impels  inter-American  cooperation 
to  increase  local  food  supplies.  New 
farming  habits  resulting  from  these 
efforts,  like  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals and  roads,  should  make  en- 


during contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  peoples. 

Thus  the  Americas  cooperate  to 
strengthen  the  human  resources  of 
the  hemisphere.  This  collaboration 
since  Pearl  Harbor  has  progressed 
beyond  anything  previously  achieved 
among  the  American  peoples  in  the 
way  of  cooperative  action.  The  co- 
operation in  saving  human  lives  is 
less  spectacular  than  the  destruction 
of  human  lives  on  the  fighting 
fronts.  Yet,  in  the  long  run,  it  may 
have  implications  more  significant 
for  the  future  of  the  human  race 
than  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the 
swoop  of  dive  bombers  on  the 
battlefronts.  Through  such  cooper- 
ation, the  Americas  learn  to  build  a 
civilization  in  which  human  values 
find  expression  above  the  life- 
destroying  schemes  of  military 
dictators. 

Two-Way  Benefits 

One  other  aspect  of  the  Basic 
Economy  program  must  be  empha- 
sized. It  represents  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  of  the  United  States  in 
action.  It  is  the  good  neighbor 
spirit  expressed  in  deeds.  Struggling 
with  wartime  shortages  of  food, 
with  losses  of  trade,  and  with  com- 
plex problems  in  production  of  rub- 
ber and  other  materials,  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  naturally  look  to 
the  good  neighbor  of  the  north  for 
aid.  There  is  a  two-way  flow  of 
benefits.  For  the  good  neighbor  of 
the  north,  in  turn,  looks  south  for 
aid  in  defending  the  hemisphere,  in 
expanding  production,  in  building 
for  the  post-war  years.  As  they 
fortify  words  with  deeds,  so  the 
Americas  show  to  the  world  what 
can  be  achieved  by  voluntary  co- 
operation among  free  peoples. 
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Land  and  Rural  People 
on  the  Isthmus  Link 


By  OFELIA  HOOPER.  Advantages  to  commerce  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  have  for  centuries  focused  world  interest  on  the  coun- 
try thereabouts.  Ancient  land  customs  and  practices  in  Panama 
hinder  developments  under  present  national  agricultural  and  land 
policies y  but  progress  is  on  its  way. 


WAR  has  stimulated  in- 
terest m  the  potential 
farm  lands  of  Panama. 
Huge  ships  from  all  na- 


tions in  times  of  peace  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  making 
it  possible  for  the  urban  Panamani- 
ans to  buy  whatever  they  needed 
or  whatever  they  wished  for  them- 
selves or  to  sell  to  the  people  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  Their  ports  rivaled 
the  great  centers  of  the  world. 
These  ships  come  no  mere. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
ducing on  native  lands  a  measur- 
ably larger  portion  of  the  foods  for 
the  city  people  and  the  population 
generally?  For  urban  people  com- 
prise one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  A  review 
of  conditions  suggests  that  increased 
production  is  entirely  possible  but 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  ac- 
complish it  will  be  a  slow  and 
patient  process.  With  open  eyes 
the  Panamanian  Government  moves 
in  to  the  task. 

Legally  the  rural  families  may 
own  land  but  for  economic  and 
psychological  reasons  they  are  not 


doing  it.  They  rent  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  generations  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  hacking  a  new 
tract  out  of  forest  to  cultivate  each 
year.  They  have  not  learned  in- 
tensive cultivation  and  do  not  now 
know  how  to  get  along  on  a  limited 
piece  of  land.  The  Government 
will  give  the  land  free  to  rural 
families  under  certain  conditions, 
in  parcels  of  15  to  30  acres,  but  the 
families  generally  do  not  as  yet 
know  how  to  make  this  do. 

Land  has  been  theirs  to  buy  or 
for  the  taking  ever  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Law  137  in  1928  but  today 
only  14  percent  of  the  small  farmers 
legally  own  their  lands  and  the 
rural  people  who  are  farming  are 
about  two-thirds  of  the  half-million 
total  population.  Panama  is  about 
the  size  of  Maine  and  today  the 
title  to  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
land  is  legally  registered.  Of  this 
about  two-thirds  is  owned  by  50 
landlords  and  nearly  12,000  farmers 
own  the  remaining  third.  The 
Government  owns  all  the  unreg- 
istered land  and  rents  some  of  it 
each  year  to  farmers.    Rural  fam- 
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ilies  who  do  not  own  land  are  ten- 
ants of  the  Government  or  of  the 
landlords,  or  they  use  public  lands 
without  paying  rent. 

Meanwhile  150  thousand  souls 
and  bodies  live  in  the  urban  areas 
and  must  be  fed.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  100  thousand  workers  con- 
nected with  the  Panama  Canal  and 
many  soldiers  and  sailors  cross  fre- 
quently into  the  Panamanian 
cities — Panama  and  Colon — having 
meals  there  perhaps  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Imports  no  longer  come  in 
appreciable  quantities.  Naturally 
the  merchants  who  supply  all  these 
people  turn  now  to  the  local  lands. 

Government  Acts 

Even  before  this  question  grew 
acute  the  Republic  had  begun  to 
organize  its  rather  restricted  re- 
sources of  land,  manpower,  money, 
and  technical  skill  to  develop  its 
agriculture.  It  aims  toward  better 
ways  of  farming  and  living,  better 
credit  facilities,  better  transportation. 
It  is  making  agriculture  a  concern 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  is 
sending  men  and  women  of  techni- 
cal skills  out  to  work  v/ith  the  rural 
people. 

Here  they  find  that  these  people 
as  a  rule  know  little  about  produc- 
ing for  sale.  Families  live  a  self- 
sufficing  life  almost  devoid  of  ex- 
change with  the  world  outside. 
With  primitive  methods  and  tools, 
and  perhaps  a  few  animals,  they 
raise  enough  for  a  meager  living 
when  combined  with  fruits  and 
game  from  the  forests  and  fish  from 
the  streams. 

For  when  a  rural  family  is  formed 
it  locates  where  it  can  rent  public 
land.  It  reads  the  signs  of  the 
forests  for  fertile  soil  and  wants  a 


water  supply,  an  altitude  that  will 
diminish  the  heat  and  mosquitoes, 
and  freedom  from  neighbors'  pos- 
sible depredations  and  parental  in- 
terference. 

Living 

Next  the  family  clears  about  12 
acres  by  cutting  down  and  burning 
the  forest.  They  plant  rice,  corn, 
and  root  vegetables;  perhaps  some 
beans,  sugarcane,  or  bananas.  They 
may  plant  peanuts  and  tobacco. 

They  build  a  house  with  a  roof 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  sugar- 
cane, or  rice  leaves  and  with  walls 
of  bamboo  or  clay.  Or  perhaps  they 
do  without  walls.  Earth  makes  the 
floor.  Vines  and  fibrous  bark  may 
take  the  place  of  nails.  The  bam- 
boo ceiling  under  the  thatch  may 
serve  as  a  bed,  or  a  bamboo  bed  may 
be  fastened  to  the  floor.  Skins  are 
the  bedclothes.  Pieces  of  wood  and 
hammocks  complete  the  furniture. 
Cooking  is  done,  over  a  wood  fire 
on  the  floor,  in  home-made  clay  pots 
supported  by  stones.  The  food  is 
served  with  utensils  made  of  wood 
and  skins. 

Later,  a  few  fruit  trees  are  planted 
around  the  home  site,  and  coffee 
and  cocoa  trees  or  cocoanut  palms. 
This  home  site  is  maintained  in  per- 
manent cultivation.  Beyond  the 
groves  is  the  land  that  is  wrested 
yearly  from  the  forest  in  patches. 
Each  new  patch  is  planted  with 
grain  or  other  crops;  the  last  one  is 
abandoned.  The  planting  is  done 
with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  stick  some- 
times tipped  with  steel  and  cultiva- 
tion merely  means  cutting  the  weeds 
twice  a  year.  This  quick  use  and 
abandonment  of  land  explains  the 
estimate  that  it  takes  100  acres  to 
raise  a  cow. 
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The  diet  of  the  rural  family  con- 
sists of  coffee,  tortillas,  some  fruits 
or  vegetables,  and  dried  meat  if  the 
man  has  killed  a  deer,  a  rabbit,  or 
a  wild  pig.  Occasionally  there  is 
pork,  beef,  or  chicken.  The  people 
eat  uncooked  fruits,  the  hearts  of 
certain  palm  trees,  and  the  tender 
leaves  of  certain  plants. 

In  1940,  the  average  yearly  cash 
income  of  the  rural  families  was  $13. 
This  was  used  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment for  rent  of  the  land;  to  pay  the 
tax  for  slaughtering  animals;  to  pay 
the  church  for  religious  ceremonies; 
to  pay  the  village  stores  for  some 
clothes  and  tools;  and  sometimes  to 
pay  the  doctor  for  care.  When  the 
rural  families  have  not  the  money 
for  services,  they  do  without. 

]unta 

But  these  meager  resources  mean 
more  than  they  might,  for  a  rudi- 
mentary cooperation  is  practiced. 
Through  the  "junta"  they  help  each 
other,  especially  with  farm  work. 

This  interchange  of  work  has 
deep  economic  and  social  signifi- 
cance, for  it  provides  the  manpower 
for  agriculture  and  the  social  life  for 
the  neighborhood.  Competition  at 
a  working  party  in  cutting  down 
trees,  in  harvesting  crops,  and  occa- 
sionally in  killing  poisonous  snakes, 
is  like  the  competition  in  sports  in 
the  cities.  The  better  workers  and 
the  prettiest  girls  are  the  first  guests 
invited  by  a  family  to  the  junta,  but 
all  the  neighbors  are  welcomed. 
Good  work,  good  company,  good 
food,  good  drinks,  and  a  good  time 
characterize  the  junta.  When  it  is 
over  the  family  has  its  work  done 
well  and  the  neighborhood  has  satis- 
fied its  social  yearnings.  It  has 
given  a  chance  for  doing  small  busi- 


ness, for  exchanging  products,  for 
love-making,  for  training  the  young, 
and  for  hearing  the  news.  Both 
home  and  social  training  stem  from 
the  juntas. 

Any  sales  of  products  are  usually 
made  at  the  little  village  found  in 
each  community.  Here  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  governmental  agen- 
cies, the  church  building,  the  school, 
and  a  few  stores.  Each  family  goes 
to  the  village  at  least  once  a  year. 
Perhaps  for  20  hours,  through  the 
jungle,  up  hill  and  down,  over  rivers 
and  creeks  without  bridges,  under 
tropical  sun  or  rains,  the  adults  carry 
on  their  shoulders  baskets  of  prod- 
uce often  topped  by  the  baby.  On 
the  flat  lands  and  the  shores  ox-carts 
and  canoes  may  carry  the  load. 

Cattle  are  bought  only  at  the  end 
of  the  dry  season,  when  they  are 
lean  and  cheap,  by  commission 
merchants  who  collect  to  sell  to  the 
large  cattleman  who  has  good  pas- 
tures close  to  the  Pan-American 
Highway.  He  fattens  the  catde  dur- 
ing the  rainy  grass  season  before 
slaughtering  them  for  the  markets. 
This  yearly  collective  sale  at  the  vil- 
lage is  a  day  of  great  excitement. 

Rural  families  are  large  and  rela- 
tives are  welcome — they  help  with 
the  work  and  break  monotony. 
Many  races  are  represented  in  this 
rural  population.  The  country  is 
diversified  too,  for  Panama  borders 
two  oceans  and  is  divided  by  irreg- 
ular mountains,  by  the  Canal,  by 
about  500  nonnavigable  rivers,  and 
by  the  dense  tropical  forests. 

Here  then  are  the  locale,  the 
people,  and  the  customs  with  which 
the  Government's  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  working,  to  develop 
in  Panama  a  reasonably  adequate 
food  supply.  The  customs  are  old; 
the  need  is  new  and  emphatic.  Pace 
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has  always  been  slow;  development 
must  be  rapid.  Thus  the  rough 
outlines  of  the  problem  that  the 
Republic  is  tackling  take  evident 
shape. 

Specific  phases  of  the  problem  are 
attacked.  Men  and  women,  com- 
parable to  the  County  and  Home 
Demonstration  Agents  so  active  in 
the  United  States,  are  now  showing 
farmers  how  to  fight  the  diseases 
and  pests  of  livestock  and  poultry, 
how  to  breed  for  livestock  improve- 
ment, to  irrigate,  to  use  simple  ma- 
chinery to  increase  production. 
Dairying  is  encouraged  on  the  flat 
lands  and  rice-cleaning  mills  are  in- 
stalled. Boys  and  girls  have  special 
attention.  As  in  any  country  of 
early  development  they  offer  the  best 
hope  of  effective  response. 

These  workers  help  rural  families 
to  improve  their  homes,  their  diets, 
their  child  care.  They  encourage 
the  handicrafts.  They  work  with 
the  Department  of  Health  to  free  the 
families  from  mosquitoes,  hook- 
worm, and  noxious  insects. 

That  the  junta  offers  an  excellent 
point  of  contact  and  center  for 
stimulating  and  spreading  new 
methods  and  ideas,  the  governmen- 
tal workers  have  been  quick  to 
recognize.  It  can  be  developed  to 
new  uses  without  injuring  its  tradi- 
tional character,  if  the  will  and  skill 
to  preserve  the  spontaneity  are  there. 

Sociologists  are  stimulating  the 
consciousness  of  possible  unity  be- 
tween towns  and  country,  with  po- 
tential benefits  to  both.  They  are 
studying  rural  people  and  problems. 
Their  special  training  will  illumi- 
nate new  phases  and  find  new 
methods  of  adjustment. 

In  these  plans  the  Government 
and  the  workers  must  compete  with 


an  ancient  and  deep-rooted  feeling 
of  the  rural  people  that  they  should 
use  the  land  collectively  and  tempo- 
rarily. They  consider  that  the  land 
belongs  to  the  neighborhood — that  a 
man  has  to  the  right  to  use  the  land, 
but  not  the  right  to  retain  it  as 
private  property. 

Land  Traditions 

This  feeling  about  the  neighbor- 
hood rights  and  common  ownership 
has  persisted  for  four  centuries  in  the 
face  of  great  opposition.  The  Indian 
tribes  lost  their  rights  to  the  land 
when  Spain  took  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Two  centuries  later,  in 
1705,  the  rural  families  of  the  Isthmus 
paid  money  to  the  king  of  Spain  for 
the  right  to  use  the  land  collectively. 

For  the  future,  the  Government 
seems  to  have  a  choice  of  two 
methods  of  agricultural  progress. 
One  is  to  make  individual  owner- 
ship and  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
a  permanent  piece  of  farmland  a  cor- 
nerstone principle  of  the  new  agri- 
culture. If  this  way  is  chosen, 
action  must  be  prompt  or  there  may 
not  be  enough  practicable  public 
land  for  farmers  to  buy  when  they 
are  ready  for  it,  and  this  might 
mean  landless  farmers,  loss  of  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  a  drifting  to 
cities  or  the  Canal  Zone.  An  alter- 
native is  the  acceptance  of  the 
rooted  practice  of  collective  land  use 
and  then  aiding  in  farm  improve- 
ment through  communal  organiza- 
tion. Whatever  way  is  decided 
upon,  the  Republic  of  Panama  is 
now  embarked  on  a  new  agricul- 
tural policy  which  will  use  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  agriculture  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history. 
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Inter-American  Advance 
Through  Collaboration 

By  R.  E.  MOORE.  Agricultural  development  stations  established 
and  expanded  in  the  other  American  countries  through  collabora- 
tion with  the  United  States  will  emphasize  complementary  crops 
and  build  toward  stability. 


In  the  rising  tide  of  inter- American 
cooperation  which  we  have  seen  de- 
velop during  the  past  years,  nothing 
offers  greater  possibilities  for  practi- 
cal collaboration  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  enlightened  self-interest 
than  the  activities  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  agricultural  agencies  of 
the  Americas. 

Among  these,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  play- 
ing an  important  part,  thus  carrying 
out  a  long  tradition.  For  more  than 
50  years  the  Department  has  been 
cooperating  with  other  American 
Republics  by  exchanging  information 
and  material  and  by  assisting  in  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  July  194 1,  however,  an 
intensification  of  these  efforts  was 
made  possible  when  the  Congress 
appropriated  funds  for  cooperation 
with  other  American  Republics  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  would  be 
complementary  to  our  own. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  an  in- 
telligent coordination  of  the  widely 
divergent  skills  and  techniques  of 
the  various  countries  would  be  basic 
to  the  solution  of  our  common 
problems.  No  country  today  can 
adequately  solve  its  own  problems 
completely  unaided  by  other  coun- 
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tries;  the  unhampered  exchange  of 
personnel  and  techniques  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Problems  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  Americas  are  by  no 
means  simple  nor  are  they  limited 
in  their  scope.  Obviously,  for  their 
solution,  there  would  be  work  for 
a  force  much  larger  than  that  which 
the  American  Republics  can  place  in 
the  field.  It  is  clear  that  those  prob- 
lems that  deal  with  the  commodities 
urgently  needed  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  merit  first  consideration. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
work  is  limited  in  scope  to  a  war- 
time economy. 

It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
other  American  republics  to  develop 
or  increase  the  cultivation  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  if  such 
development  would  upset  the  na- 
tional economies  and  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  operate  effectively 
after  the  war.  Among  nations,  as 
among  individuals,  a  combined  ef- 
fort can  succeed  only  if  the  best 
interests  of  the  participating  groups 
are  advanced.  Unless  this  program 
takes  into  account  the  long-time 
needs  of  other  American  republics, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  objections 
and  even  obstructions  to  a  program 
of  inter  -  American  agricultural  co- 
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operation.  This  is  only  logical. 
The  permanency  of  the  program 
will  depend  upon  its  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  economic  require- 
ments of  all  the  American  countries. 

Naturally  in  some  instances  the 
interests  of  one  country  will  bear 
no  relation  to  those  of  the  other  re- 
publics. Then  there  will  be  cases 
in  which  two  countries  may  have  a 
problem  in  common  which  does  not 
affect  the  others.  In  still  other  in- 
stances, the  interests  of  most  or  all 
of  the  American  republics  will  be 
involved.  Any  intelligent  plan  for 
agricultural  cooperation  must  take 
these  various  contingencies  into  ac- 
count. By  frank  discussion,  the 
problems  which  belong  in  each 
category  can  be  identified  and  then 
treated  accordingly. 

Every  country  of  South  and 
Middle  America  produces  to  some 
extent  one  or  more  commodities 
which  the  United  States  normally 
imports.  Cooperation  in  applying 
technical  skill  will  increase  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  these  prod- 
ucts. The  rising  income  resulting 
in  each  of  the  collaborating  repub- 
lics is  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
national  welfare  as  well  as  to  hemi- 
sphere stability. 

To  Complement 

Among  the  more  important  agri- 
cultural products  which  come  under 
this  category  are  rubber,  vegetable 
insecticides,  vegetable  fibers  other 
than  cotton,  medicinal  plant  prod- 
ucts (especially  quinine),  certain 
vegetable  oils,  and  essential  oils  and 
spices.  Which  of  these  should  be 
given  greater  emphasis  depends  on 
a  number  of  factors. 

Certain  basic  considerations  might 
serve  as  a  guide.     For  instance, 
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the  United  States  has  been  import- 
ing almost  its  total  supply  of  these 
commodities  from  non-American 
sources,  though  natural  conditions 
suitable  for  their  production  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. Some  of  the  other  American 
republics  are  normally  forced  to  im- 
port a  part  of  their  needs  of  some 
of  the  very  commodities  that  they 
could  produce  themselves.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  tropical 
regions,  where  high  rainfall,  tem- 
perature, and  humidity  are  favorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  products 
but  where  a  sparse  population  makes 
for  underdevelopment  of  communi- 
cation systems,  sanitary  facilities, 
and  industrial  services. 

Development  Stations 

It  must  be  clear  to  even  a  casual 
observer  that  the  problem  is  far  more 
complicated  than  that  of  simply 
getting  from  these  countries  the 
products  needed  in  the  present  war. 
It  involves  nothing  short  of  building 
up  stable  agricultural  communities 
in  regions  which  may  have  been 
largely  neglected  in  the  past. 

This  was  the  goal  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  signed  the  agreements 
for  establishing  cooperative  agricul- 
tural development  stations.  Up  to 
the  present  writing,  four  such 
agreements  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  (with  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru), 
and  cooperative  agreements  are  be- 
ing negotiated  with  other  republics. 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  is 
receiving  the  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion of  the  agricultural  authorities 
of  these  four  countries. 

Functions  undertaken  by  these  co- 
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operative  stations  are  agricultural  in- 
vestigation, research,  demonstration, 
and  extension.  Furthermore,  the 
stations  serve  as  centers  for  the  selec- 
tion and  multiplication  of  superior 
propagating  material,  both  plant  and 
animal.  They  undertake  actual  pro- 
duction on  a  small  scale  as  a  prel- 
ude to  later  production  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  In  connection  with 
the  production,  they  are  to  give 
encouragement  and  service  to  farm- 
ers of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
located. 

Agreements 
Articulation 

These  stations  are  cooperative  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  United 
States  contributes  agriculturists 
whose  training,  experience,  and 
background  qualify  them  to  direct 
the  program  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. These  men  are  expected  to 
possess  the  type  of  interest  and 
temperament  required  in  foreign 
work.  The  United  States  also 
undertakes  to  send  certain  kinds  of 
equipment  and  supplies  which  are 
not  available  in  the  countries  where 
the  stations  are  located.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  those  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  supply  the  lands,  build- 
ings, general  operating  expenses, 
and  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 
They  also  provide  agriculturists  to 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  those 
sent  by  the  United  States  and,  who 
are,  wherever  possible,  to  take  ad- 
vanced training  at  some  agricultural 
institution  in  the  United  States. 

At  present,  although  the  materials 
and  equipment  required  by  the  sta- 
tions are  not  complete,  some  of  the 
work  is  progressing  rapidly.  For 
instance,  nursery  sites  are  being  pre- 


pared and  propagation  beds  are  be- 
ing planted. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  these  coopera- 
tive experiment  stations  will  be  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  regional  and  community 
problems.  With  regard  to  the 
broader  phases  of  inter-American 
agricultural  cooperation  the  stations 
will  cooperate  very  closely  with  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences,  which  was  dedicated 
at  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  in  March 
of  this  year  by  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace. This  institute,  which  Mr. 
Wallace  first  proposed  at  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress  in 
1940  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  should  prove  an  ex- 
cellent center  for  the  solution  of 
common  problems  in  agriculture 
which  face  the  American  republics. 

Wor\  and  Plans 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  the 
location  and  work  of  these  stations. 
The  one  in  Peru,  which  was  first  in 
getting  started,  is  located  at  Tingo 
Maria  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes.  It  is  connected  by  highway 
with  Lima,  the  capital;  yet  it  is  near 
to  native  sources  of  rubber  and 
other  products,  the  growth  of  which 
it  is  to  promote.  The  region  pro- 
vides unusual  opportunities  for 
cultivating  crops  that  require  vari- 
ous altitudes,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions. The  staff  consists  of  a 
director,  an  agriculturist  in  charge 
of  rubber,  a  senior  agriculturist  in 
charge  of  other  complementary 
crops,  and  an  associate  agriculturist 
who  carries  on  extension  with  the 
farmers.  Then  there  is  an  animal 
husbandman  who  is  to  supervise  the 
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improvement  of  livestock  in  this 
region  and  to  develop  a  disease- 
control  program;  in  this  way,  it  is 
hoped  to  supply  animals  for  farm 
use  and  subsistence  needs.  It  is 
planned  to  add  to  the  staff  a  pa- 
thologist and  an  associate  pathologist 
for  work  on  disease  control  of 
quinine  and  other  plants,  not  only 
in  Peru  but  in  other  cinchona  areas 
of  South  America.  Nurseries  for 
propagating  rubber,  cinchona,  and 
insecticidal-producing  plants  are 
established  and  expanded  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  planting 
material. 

The  station  in  Ecuador  is  being 
established  near  Quevedo.  This  is 
about  ioo  miles  up  the  Guayas 
River  from  Guayaquil.  Besides  the 
Governments  of  Ecuador  and  the 
United  States,  this  station  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Ecuadoran  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Cinchona  and 
insecticidal  plant  seedlings  are  being 
planted.  In  connection  with  it  a 
central  visual  education  unit  and 
photographic  laboratory  are  being 
established  at  the  capital,  Quito. 
The  associate  visual  education  spe- 
cialist in  charge  of  this  unit  will 
serve  the  other  experiment  stations 
in  the  other  American  republics. 


In  Nicaragua,  the  site  for  the 
cooperative  agricultural  station  has 
been  selected,  nurseries  for  rubber, 
insecticidal  plants,  and  cinchona  are 
planted,  and  plans  are  completed  for 
the  construction  ■  of  the  necessary 
buildings. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  planting  of 
cinchona  and  insecticidal  and  fiber 
plants  are  under  way  in  a  program 
with  which  all  of  the  rural  services 
of  the  country  are  collaborating. 
This  station  is  directed  by  a  scientist 
of  that  country  with  two  members 
from  the  United  States  on  the 
station  staff. 

It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the 
cooperative  agricultural  stations  will 
complement  and  aid  the  work  of  the 
Government  agencies  of  the  United 
States  that  are  interested  in  the 
same  field,  of  other  agricultural  units 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  op- 
erate, and  of  the  newly  established 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  in  Costa  Rica. 

Properly  conceived  and  efficiently 
carried  out,  the  program  of  inter- 
American  agricultural  cooperation 
can  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
cornerstones  of  a  truly  continental 
good  neighbor  policy. 


In  1822 

America  covers  all  zones  but  forms  one  continent.  Americans 
are  spread  over  all  climates  but  should  form  one  family. 

— Jose  Cecilio  del  Valle  of  Honduras 
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TRANSFORMATIONS 

In  Remote  Places 

By  ELISABETH  SHIRLEY  ENOCHS.  Three  times  in  the  last 
three  years,  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  this  writer  has  studied 
rural-improvement  developments  in  the  majority  of  the  American 
republics.   Here  she  describes  some  unusual  examples. 


THROUGHOUT  Latin 
America  the  last  decade 
has  been  notable  for  the 
developments  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare.  Increased  attention  has 
been  given  to  public  health  and 
education.  To  the  three  schools  of 
social  work — two  in  Chile  and  one 
in  Argentina — in  existence  in  1933, 
have  been  added  about  twenty  others 
in  various  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America  and  in  Mexico. 
Interest  in  nutrition  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  special  nutrition 
committees,  councils,  or  institutes,  to 
the  organization  of  popular  restau- 
rants, school-lunch  programs,  and 
maternal  canteens,  and  to  the  mak- 
ing of  special  studies  of  the  food 
habits  of  the  people  in  certain  areas. 

Especially  encouraging  are  the 
many  evidences  of  growing  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  rural  areas,  and 
the  interesting  ways  in  which  such 
concern  has  begun  to  manifest  itself 
in  country  after  country.  Travelers 
to  the  Southern  Continent  are  con- 
stantly amazed  to  discover,  in  the 
most  unsuspected  places,  movements 
or  experiments  which  indicate  that 
some  individual  or  group  is  bring- 
ing to  those  who  live  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  country  some  of 
the  benefits  enjoyed  by  city  dwellers. 
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In  some  instances  these  movements 
have  been  initiated  under  govern- 
mental auspices.  In  other  cases  they 
are  the  result  of  deep  concern  on 
the  part  of  some  man  or  woman 
who  has  mobilized  private  resources 
to  improve  conditions  in  a  particular 
locality. 

Chile  has  pioneered  in  many 
forms  of  social  legislation  and 
social-welfare  activity.  Two  ex- 
tremely interesting  developments 
have  taken  place  in  the  field  of 
rural  welfare  —  one  under  public 
auspices  and  the  other  through  the 
vision  and  imagination  of  a  private 
group.  Both  movements  have  re- 
ceived assistance  or  guidance  from 
persons  with  professional  training  in 
the  field  of  social  work. 

First  in  point  of  time  is  the  rural 
social-service  program  initiated  in 
1937  by  the  Elvira  Matte  de  Cru- 
chaga  School  of  Social  Service  in 
Santiago,  at  the  request  of  the 
Union  Social  de  Agricultores  of 
Chile  which  had  been  organized  the 
previous  year.  This  school,  second 
of  its  kind  in  Chile  and  in  Latin 
America,  was  founded  in  1929  in 
memory  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Cruchaga  Tocornal,  former  Chilean 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
The  school  established  a  central 
office,  but  the  landowners  who  were 
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interested  in  improving  the  lot  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  soon  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  more  direct 
type  of  service.  Consequently  the 
rural  work  developed  as  the  school 
itself  developed,  starting  in  commu- 
nities close  to  the  capital  and  then 
extending  out  to  other  provinces,  so 
that  now  about  200  farms  employ 
social  workers.  On  some  of  the 
smaller  farms  there  may  be  only  two 
or  three  families,  but  on  others  the 
number  of  families  runs  into  the 
hundreds.  According  to  latest  re- 
ports nearly  5,000  families  were  be- 
ing benefited  by  the  services  so  far 
developed. 

Novel  Residents 

The  first  visitadoras,  as  these  so- 
cial workers  are  known  in  Chile,  left 
Santiago  in  the  morning,  visited 
their  farm  families  during  the  day, 
and  returned  to  their  homes  at  night. 
Later,  however,  resident  visitadoras 
were  appointed  to  serve  the  rural 
people.  In  some  cases  several  farm 
owners  join  in  paying  the  salary  of 
a  social  worker  but  a  single  worker 
is  usually  employed  by  each  large 
estate. 

Duties  of  the  rural  social  worker 
are  twofold:  she  must  wTork  both 
with  those  in  control  and  with  the 
people.  She  must  assist  in  making 
known  to  the  landowner,  or  patron, 
the  needs  of  his  tenant  farmers.  She 
must  explain  to  him,  to  the  local 
authorities,  or  to  the  Social  Security 
officials  the  need  for  certain  indis- 
pensable services  and  often  she  must 
help  to  devise  means  for  establishing 
them.  She  must  establish  contact 
with  the  local  schools,  the  church, 
hospitals,  Social  Security  clinics,  so 
that  their  services  are  made  available 
to  the  people  who  have  a  right  to 


them  but  who,  sometimes,  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge  or  concern  do 
not  benefit  by  them.  She  must  also 
work  directly  with  the  families  of 
the  tenant  farmers  and  assist  them 
in  improving  their  levels  of  health, 
education,  nutrition,  housekeeping, 
and  general  welfare.  If  the  farm 
wage  is  inadequate  and  the  tenant 
houses  are  in  poor  condition,  the 
patron  must  be  persuaded  to  raise 
the  wage  and  to  rebuild  or  improve 
the  house. 

At  the  same  time,  the  social 
worker  may  have  to  teach  the  tenant 
family  how  to  budget  the  income, 
how  to  keep  the  house  clean,  and 
how  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
family  by  raising  a  home  garden. 
In  addition,  the  representatives  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work  have  been 
active  in  the  organization  of 
mothers'  clubs,  cultural  centers, 
athletic  and  recreational  groups, 
educational  activities,  and  so  forth. 

Despite  the  short  time  this  service 
has  been  in  effect  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  any  new  venture, 
the  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  areas  in  which 
these  social  workers  have  been  ac- 
tive, is  already  manifest.  Illiteracy 
and  alcoholism  are  being  reduced, 
health  and  education  are  being  im- 
proved, and  the  landowners  realize 
that  they  are  justified  in  paying 
higher  wages  and  in  providing 
better  housing  for  their  employees. 

Reservoir 

Reports  of  the  work  done  on  the 
farms  in  different  provinces  in  Chile, 
sent  by  the  social  workers  to  the 
school  in  Santiago,  constitute  a  rich 
and  virtually  unexplored  source  of 
information  on  Chilean  farm  life, 
and  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
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rural  people.  For  the  last  4  years 
the  school  has  supplemented  the 
work  of  its  social  workers  through 
publication  of  an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  which  carries  to  the  rural 
homes  simple  information  on  civics, 
agriculture,  gardening,  home  hy- 
giene, infant  care,  cooking,  sewing, 
history,  and  religion.  The  director 
and  assistant  director  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work  are  the  editors  of 
this  magazine. 

The  second  experiment  in  rural 
education  in  Chile  is  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute 
of  Rural  Information  which  was  set 
up  in  1939  under  the  Junta  de 
Exportation  Agncola.  When  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Olivama  Bustos,  was  considering 
the  needs  of  the  rural  people,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could  not  properly 
use  existing  appropriations  for 
educational  work.  Funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Agricultural  Exports 
Board,  however,  were  not  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions.  Reasoning 
that  to  increase  exports  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  production,  and 
that  to  increase  production  it  was 
necessary  to  educate  the  producers, 
the  Minister  persuaded  the  Board  to 
vote  approximately  $8,000  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  and  Senorita 
Graciela  Mandujano,  who  is  known 
to  many  groups  in  the  United 
States,  was  brought  in  to  organize 
the  work. 

First  Things 

lust  as  the  Children's  Bureau  in 
this  country  began  its  work  with  the 
publication  of  simple  bulletins  on 
infant  care  for  the  use  of  parents, 
so  did  Miss  Mandujano  initiate  the 
work  of  the  Institute  with  publica- 


tion of  a  book  whose  tide  when 
translated  is  Boo\  of  the  Chilean 
Cowboy.  It  is  a  veritable  almanac 
of  simple  information  on  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  history,  in- 
fant care,  civics,  first  aid,  poultry 
raising,  and  other  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  the  farm  family.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  in  the  Children's 
Bureau  bulletin  Infant  Care  have 
been  reproduced  in  this  book, 
adapted  by  a  few  subtle  strokes  of 
the  artist's  pencil  to  the  needs  and 
customs  of  Chilean  readers.  When 
this  first  book  had  been  distributed 
to  an  initial  list  of  16,000  names  of 
tenant  farmers  sent  in  by  the  local 
Carabineros  (Chilean  National  Po- 
lice) hundreds  of  letters  began  to 
pour  in  with  requests  for  more 
copies  and  for  information.  Three 
more  books  and  a  syllabary  have 
been  issued  by  the  Institute,  the 
latest  intended  especially  for  rural 
women. 

Reaches  Heart 

Having  thus  learned  at  first  hand, 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  farm 
workers  and  their  wives,  the  Insti- 
tute equipped  a  sound  truck  to  tour 
the  countryside;  its  attendant  is  to 
talk  with  the  workers  and  make  ar- 
rangements to  help  them  buy  seeds, 
tools,  looms,  sewing  machines,  and 
other  equipment.  The  correspond- 
ence carried  on  by  the  Institute  if 
enormous.  This  work  is  reaching 
into  the  very  heart  of  Chile. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  has  any  movement  de- 
veloped on  so  extensive  a  scale  as 
have  these  two  movements  in  Chile. 
But  in  several  countries  activities 
have  been  initiated  which  present  a 
pattern  for  future  development. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
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experimental  farm  established  a  few 
years  ago  at  Fomeque  in  Colom- 
bia—a small  village  which  lies  over 
the  Eastern  slope  of  the  high  plain 
in  a  pleasant  valley.  The  altitude 
is  lower  by  several  thousand  feet 
than  that  of  Bogota.  The  moun- 
tain roads  are  good  and  produce 
from  this  region  helps  to  feed  the 
Colombian  capital. 

Until  recently  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  in  Bogota  was  Dr. 
Jose  Antonio  Leon  Rey,  a  native  of 
Fomeque.  To  his  court  came  far  too 
many  urchins  who  had  drifted  to  the 
city  only  to  get  into  trouble.  This 
movement  of  youth  away  from  the 
land  profoundly  disturbed  the  judge, 
who  began  to  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  making  rural  life  more 
attractive  to  rural  people. 

He  consulted  earnestly  with  Mon- 
signor  Augustin  Gutierrez,  the 
village  priest  of  Fomeque.  From 
their  joint  plans  grew  an  association 
supported  by  private  membership 
fees,  these  funds  being  used  to  buy 
land,  erect  buildings,  and  start  an 
experimental  farm,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  not  merely  to  experiment 
agriculturally  but  to  teach  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  country- 
side to  improve  their  farm  practices, 
raise  diversified  crops,  increase  their 
income,  and  improve  their  general 
ways  of  living.  At  the  same  time, 
for  the  young  people  activities 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
4-H  Clubs  in  the  United  States  were 
organized  and  interest  in  athletics 
was  stimulated  through  football 
teams. 

The  work  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  Colombian  farmer 
who  had  spent  10  years  in  the 
United  States.  Results  attained  by 
the  experimental  farm  at  Fomeque 
are    truly    surprising   and  suggest 


methods  that  might  be  successfully 
adapted  not  only  in  other  parts  of 
Colombia  but  in  other  countries  of 
the  continent.  In  Fomeque  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  virtually  the  en- 
tire population  now  attends  a  foot- 
ball game  on  a  field  at  the 
experimental  farm  instead  of  loiter- 
ing around  the  doors  of  the  liquor 
stores,  thus  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  scenes  in  some  of  the 
nearby  villages. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  problems  of 
the  rural  people.  Determined  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  improve 
rural  housing  and  farm  practices. 
Nutrition  is  receiving  increased  at- 
tention and  many  agencies,  public 
and  private,  are  concerned  wTith 
health  and  welfare. 

Special  Schools 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  article 
to  do  justice  to  the  programs  being 
developed  in  one  or  another  of  the 
States  of  Brazil.  But  among  the 
novel  and  little-known  efforts  in  be- 
half of  rural  people,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  organization  set  up 
by  the  Bishop  of  Santos  in  the 
name  of  Father  Anchieta,  the  great 
missionary  of  early  days.  This 
organization  is  to  raise  the  levels  of 
living  of  families  along  the  coast 
who  have  been  almost  forgotten  by 
civilization. 

To  this  end  the  Bishop  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  a  group  of  young 
women  called,  "alaistas"  who  go  out 
in  caravans,  sometimes  rowing  boats 
up  the  streams  and  walking  for  sev- 
eral miles  through  the  woods,  to 
find  these  forgotten  families.  When 
they  have  made  friends  with  them 
the  eldest  daughters  are  invited  to 
accompany  the  alaistas   to  Santos 
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In  1889 

You  gentlemen  who  participate 
in  this  conference  between  all 
the  peoples  of  the  free  Western 
Hemisphere  are  the  advance 
guard  in  the  greatest  movement 
since  civilization  began  towards 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  federation  of  the  world. 

— Elihu  Root 


where  a  special  school  is  maintained 
for  young  women  from  14  to  30 
years  of  age.  Here  they  are  taught 
to  sleep  in  beds  and  between  sheets, 
to  cook,  sew,  and  care  for  babies  and 
young  children.  In  addition  to  the 
three  R's,  they  are  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  hygiene;  medical  assistance 
is  given  to  those  who  need  it.  After 
2  months  these  girls  go  back  to  their 
homes  to  become  teachers  in  their 
own  families  but  they  return  occa- 
sionally for  refresher  courses.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  them  for  longer 
than  2  months  because  they  are 
homesick  no  matter  how  remote  and 
primitive  their  homes  may  be. 

Among  the  many  people  in  Brazil 
who  recognize  the  need  for  good 
technical  training  in  agriculture  as 
well  as  in  industry  is  Rafael  Levy 
Miranda,  founder  of  the  Abrigo  do 
Christo  Redemptor.  This  shelter  is 
maintained  by  an  association  which 
raises  funds  from  private  sources, 
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but  which  also  receives  Government 
subsidies  for  its  work.  Starting  with 
a  home  for  beggars  and  indigent 
aged  persons,  the  association  estab- 
lished an  industrial  school  for  boys 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  an  agricultural 
school  in  Niteroi,  which  provides 
training  in  farming  and  sheep  rais- 
ing. Recently  Levy  Miranda  was 
granted  by  the  Government  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  Santa  Cruz  where 
he  plans  to  establish  a  school  for  cow- 
boys. A  school  for  fishermen  is  al- 
ready in  operation  on  the  Island  of 
Marambaia,  south  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Says  Levy  Miranda,  "Brazil  needs 
more  and  ever  more  people  with 
technical  training/'  He  insists  that 
more  people  must  be  taught  to  work 
with  their  hands  as  well  as  at  desks. 
He  has  received  unusual  support 
from  the  Government  and  from  pri- 
vate citizens  in  his  efforts  to  make 
such  training  possible. 

Diversity 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  many  new  activities  in  Latin 
America  on  behalf  of  the  rural 
people,  several  of  which  are  better 
known  in  the  United  States  than 
those  here  described;  developments 
in  Mexico,  for  instance,  have  long 
been  of  keen  interest  to  this  country. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  the  ex- 
periments cited  is  the  diversity  of 
the  auspices  under  which  they  are 
being  carried  out,  a  diversity  as 
healthy  as  it  is  encouraging,  since 
it  gives  promise  of  bringing  more 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population  the  needs 
of  those  people  who  live  on  the  land 
and  upon  whose  intelligence,  skill, 
and  general  welfare,  the  develop- 
ment of  all  American  countries  will 
depend. 
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Land-Ownership 

and  Status  in  Argentina 

By  CARL  C.  TAYLOR.  A  sociologist  who  is  impressed  with 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  pattern  of  land  ownership  in 
the  Argentine  outlines  how  it  came  to  be. 


OWNERS  of  land  consti- 
tute the  most  influential 
group  of  citizens  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  This 
is  true  because  agriculture  is  the 
dominant  economic  enterprise  and 
many  large  landowners  are  mem- 
bers of  families  whose  economic, 
social,  and  political  status  dates 
back  several  generations.  Decade 
after  decade  other  enterprises  in- 
crease in  relative  importance  but 
none  surpasses  agriculture  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation. 

Few  societies  are  so  thoroughly 
agricultural.  Here  those  who  own 
large  blocks  of  agricultural  lands  are 
the  recognized  spokesmen  of  agri- 
culture. The  foundations  of  Argen- 
tina's economic,  social,  and  political 
institutions  were  laid  in  years  when 
it  had  no  other  important  economic 
enterprises.  Large  land  and  live- 
stock owners  then  formed  a  strong 
organization  which  is  still  active; 
the  institutions  and  traditions  that 
buttress  large  land  and  livestock 
owners  are  strong. 

In  the  United  States,  land  owner- 
ship and  farm  tenancy  are  thought 
of  as  opposites  but  the  situation  is 
different  in  Argentina.  In  the  1937 
census,  80,547  farm  producers  were 
listed  as  neither  owner  nor  tenant 
operators.  In  9  of  the  24  provinces 
and  territories  more  than  30  percent 


were  so  listed.  Many  estancias  are 
operated  by  "direct  administration." 
The  owners  —  whether  individuals, 
families,  or  companies  —  employ 
"administradores"  or  "mayordomos" 
to  manage  them.  Small  owner-op- 
erators, of  whom  there  are  many  in 
the  grain  and  cotton  belts,  have  the 
psychology  of  real  owners  but  are 
not  organized  and  are  seldom  in- 
terested in  public  affairs.  Some 
tenants  in  the  grain  belt  are  mem- 
bers of  the  agrarian  federation 
which  represents  them  in  a  militant 
fashion,  but  elsewhere  tenants  dis- 
avow any  interest  in  public  or 
political  questions. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that 
when  the  first  national  census  was 
taken  in  1869,  which  was  334  years 
after  the  first  white  settlement  was 
founded  in  Argentina,  the  popula- 
tion stood  at  only  1,737,000 — white 
and  mixed.  Land  was  plentiful  and 
people  were  few  until  well  toward 
1900,  "Before  Independence,"  in 
1 810,  all  land  in  Argentina  belonged 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  When  a 
new  colony  or  settlement  was 
founded  the  founder  was  permitted 
to  distribute  adjacent  lands  to  his 
followers,  and  later  to  others  who 
had  rendered  notable  service  or  had 
great  influence.  Garay,  the  founder 
of  Buenos  Aires,  after  refounding 
that  settlement  in  1580,  distributed 
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all  the  lands  in  a  strip  along  the 
coast  for  80  miles  to  80  persons  who 
were  given  grants  and  official  titles 
by  the  King  of  Spain;  their  names 
are  known  but  not  the  exact  extent 
of  land  each  or  all  received. 

Huge  Grants 

Lands,  in  early  times,  were  ob- 
tained in  two  other  ways — through 
the  right  "to  take"  a  given  number 
of  wild  cattle  and  through  assum- 
ing responsibilities  for  given  groups 
of  Indians.  Gradually  the  owner- 
ship of  the  lands  where  the  cattle 
grazed  or  where  the  Indians  lived 
passed  to  those  who  had  the  cattle 
rights  or  Indian  responsibilities.  A 
cattle  census,  taken  in  1713  by  the 
Governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  lists  26 
large  estancias  within  90  miles  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Their  exact  sizes 
are  not  recorded.  Authorities  say 
that  during  this  period  land  had  no 
significant  economic  value,  but  gave 
social  status.  But  cattle  were  eco- 
nomic assets  and  the  land  went  with 
them.  A  population  census  of 
Buenos  Aires,  in  1744,  showed  only 
141  land  owners;  233  tenants  were 
listed.  Other  settlements  were  fol- 
lowing the  same  pattern  of  land 
distribution. 

"After  Independence"  and  before 
1868  many  large  holdings  came  into 
existence;  this  was  before  immi- 
grants came  to  the  country  in  great 
numbers,  creating  a  demand  for 
farm  lands.  As  early  as  1813  the 
Congress  authorized  the  Executive 
Power  "to  sell  the  public  lands  in 
the  most  convenient  manner  in 
order  to  increase  the  public  funds". 
The  Congress  made  somewhat  simi- 
lar authorizations  in  1817  and  1819. 
Land  was  almost  as  free  as  air3  so 
why  not? 


Rentals  Tried 

But  President  Rivadavia,  in  1826, 
forbade  the  further  transfer  of  the 
ownership  of  public  lands  and  es- 
tablished a  system  of  rents  (enfiteu- 
sis),  which  continued  with  changes 
until  1867,  when  such  rent  contracts 
were  forbidden  and  all  rented  lands 
were  offered  for  sale:  Tenants  and 
subtenants  were  given  preference; 
all  lands  not  bought  by  them  within 
a  stated  period  were  ordered  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction.  Many  immi- 
grants were  coming  and  population 
was  increasing  rapidly,  but  the 
ownership  of  vast  areas  of  lands  had 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of 
relatively  few  persons.  There  were 
no  homestead  laws,  nor  any  vast 
public  domains  to  be  distributed  to 
the  newcomers. 

Space  permits  only  a  glimpse  at 
the  allocation  of  lands  during  the  40- 
year  period  in  which  the  ownership 
of  most  of  the  large  holdings  came 
into  existence.  Lists  can  be  seen, 
from  the  "Book  of  Public  Property", 
naming  the  renters  (enfiteutas) 
who  received  lands  in  1830.  Lands 
rented  to  538  persons  at  that  time 
totaled  21,387,226  acres,  an  average 
of  39,753  acres  per  person — the  most 
rented  to  one  man  was  9,526,188 
acres.  The  largest  purchasers 
bought  at  low  rates  some  of  the 
lands  that  are  now  among  the  best 
in  the  Argentine. 

Grants  Again 

Later  laws  granted  tracts  of  5,000 
acres  to  "those  who  would  settle  it"; 
or  distributed  more  than  333,000 
acres  "to  the  chiefs  of  the  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians  in  1833"; 
or  rewarded  "all  military  and  civil 
officers  and  employees  who  had  re- 
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mained  loyal  and  should  remain 
loyal  (to  Rosas)  with  tracts  of  land" 
varying  in  size  from  1,668  to 
46,632  acres. 

In  1867  when  rent  contracts  were 
converted  into  sales  contracts,  the 
highest  price  paid  was  $2.34  (par) 
and  the  lowest  price  was  slightly 
less  than  $0.69  per  acre.  Other 
sales  had  taken  place  a  few  years 
earlier  at  the  same  or  slightly  lower 
prices,  and  large  sales  were  made  oc- 
casionally until  1888.  The  last  large 
sales  were  made  after  the  Indian 
Wars,  one  person  being  allowed  to 
buy  100,000  acres  of  pasture  lands 
or  10,000  acres  of  croplands. 

Grants  for  military  service  were 
made  at  least  five  times,  after  1833, 
in  rather  widely  separated  years. 
In  1885,  one  of  the  latest  times,  541 
persons  who  had  been  officers  or 
soldiers  in  Indian  wars  were  given 
land  bonds;  more  than  11  million 
acres  in  the  area  from  La  Pampa  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego  were  so  covered. 
Some  sold  their  bonds,  so  tre- 
mendous acreages  came  into  the 
ownership  of  comparatively  few 
persons.  Railroads  were  given  land, 
as  they  were  in  the  United  States. 
Lands  granted  to  private  coloniza- 
tion companies  were  sometimes 
never  colonized.  Only  one-fourth 
of  them  were  required  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Government.  Since 
1903.  under  a  colonization  program 
under  Government  administration 
some  lands  have  been  sold  to  small 
holders. 

Thus  the  disposal  of  public  lands 
in  Argentina  followed  somewhat  the 
same  pattern  as  in  the  United  States, 
in  that  a  goodly  share  of  the  public 
domain  was  granted  or  sold  before 
public  policies  were  inaugurated  to 
conserve  it  for  small  holders.  The 
major  differences  were  that  in  Ar- 


gentina the  best  lands  went  into 
large  holdings;  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  all  public  lands  were  disposed 
of  before  careful  restrictions  and 
regulations  were  established;  the 
status  of  military  and  other  govern- 
mental leaders  and  influential  men 
is  much  more  revered  than  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  heavy  flow  of 
immigrants  seeking  land  came  to 
Argentina  at  a  relatively  later  date 
than  to  the  United  States. 

Concern 

When  great  tracts  of  land  were 
being  distributed  among  so  few  per- 
sons, some  public  leaders  felt  con- 
cern about  the  course  of  events. 
When  President  Rivadavia  stopped 
the  grants,  he  hoped  that  by  a  rent 
system  (the  contracts  not  to  run  for 
more  than  20  years)  the  public  do- 
main could  be  conserved  for  future 
setders.  Sarmiento,  the  great  states- 
man who  was  President  just  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  called 
attention  in  1840  to  concentration  of 
ownership.  Decrees,  and  even  laws, 
criticized  the  failures  of  occupants 
to  pay  rent  on  assigned  lands,  in- 
creased the  rents  occasionally,  and 
shortened  the  period  of  rent  con- 
tracts. The  rent  system  was  finally 
abolished  but  those  who  had  been 
allowed  to  rent  tremendous  tracts 
were  given  priority  in  purchase. 
Thus  the  rent  system  of  Rivadavia 
probably  contributed  to,  rather  than 
diminished,  the  tendencies  that  he 
sought  to  thwart. 

Xot  all  large  land-owning  families 
have  come  into  ownership  through 
gifts  or  grants.  Some  of  the  land 
fortunes  in  Argentina  have  been 
built  since  the  day  of  extensive 
grants.  The  majority  gained  initial 
ownership  50  years  ago  or  more 
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when  lands  were  cheap.  The  in- 
crease in  population,  the  general 
economic  development  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  increase  in  land  values 
have  made  many  of  their  descend- 
ants wealthy.  Few  families  have 
abandoned  agriculture  as  their  major 
economic  enterprise,  for  alternative 
opportunities  have  not  been  readily 
available;  families  therefore  have  not 
transferred  their  fortunes  to  other 
fields. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
anything  approaching  a  landed  no- 
bility in  Argentina,  but  there  is 
something  approaching  a  landed 
aristocracy.  Owners,  or  their  fore- 
bears, developed  their  holdings  into 
highly  organized,  well-managed  eco- 


nomic enterprises.  Rut  all  are  held 
in  fee  simple;  they  are  bought,  sold, 
divided  by  inheritance — sometimes 
fall  into  bankruptcy  —  or  change 
hands  by  other  means. 

Anomaly 

Argentine  society  is  a  part  of 
dynamic  modern  civilization,  so 
there  are  seeds  of  change  in  the 
whole  culture.  There  is  something 
approaching  anomaly  in  the  almost 
universal  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  small  holdings,  in  the  face  of  the 
influence  of  large  holders  and  the 
high  esteem  in  which  these  owners 
are  held.  Organs  that  make  public 
opinion,  such  as  the  press,  Govern- 


In  1915 

The  moral  is,  that  the  states  of  America  are  not  hostile  rivals  but 
cooperating  friends,  and  that  their  growing  sense  of  community  of 
interest,  di\e  in  matters  political  and  in  matters  economic,  is 
lively  to  give  them  a  new  significance  as  factors  in  international 
affairs,  and  in  the  political  history  of  the  world.  It  presents  them 
as  in  a  very  deep  and  true  sense  a  unit  in  world  affairs,  spiritual 
partners,  standing  together  because  thinking  together,  quic\ 
with  common  sympathies  and  common  ideals.  Separated  they 
are  subject  to  all  the  cross-currents  of  the  confused  politics  of  a 
world  of  hostile  rivalries;  united  in  spirit  and  purpose,  they  can- 
not be  disappointed  of  their  peaceful  destiny.  This  is  Van 
Americanism.  It  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  empire  in  it.  It  is  the 
embodiment,  the  effectual  embodiment,  of  the  spirit  of  law  and 
independence  and  liberty  and  mutual  service. 

— Woodrow  Wilson 
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ment  officials,  some  organized  farm- 
ers' groups,  and  many  estancieros 
themselves,  advocate  or  express  be- 
lief in  the  economic  and  social 
healthiness  of  small  holdings. 

Many  instances  can  be  cited.  The 
Federal  Government  now  sells  part 
of  the  public  domain  each  year, 
always  in  small  farms.  For  6  years, 
Buenos  Aires  Province  has  bought 
large  properties  through  its  Coloni- 
zation Institute,  and  divided  them 
into  family-size  farms.  The  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Council  is  initi- 
ating a  larger  and  similar  program. 
The  Buenos  Aires  provincial  legis- 
lature, at  its  last  session,  passed  a 
graduated  land  tax  which  starts 
pyramiding  on  all  holdings  that  are 
larger  than  24710  acres  and  the 
Governor  of  that  province  is  spon- 
soring a  bill  that  would  levy  addi- 
tional land  taxes  on  absentee  owners. 
The  National  Congress  at  its  last 
session  passed  an  exceedingly  pro- 
gressive tenant-contract  law,  and  a 
law  granting  loans  to  assist  small 
farmers  to  get  a  start  in  diversified 
agriculture.  The  National  Mort- 
gage Bank  has  a  system  of  land 
credits  and  is  itself  dividing  some 
large  holdings  into  family-size 
farms.  Corporations  sometimes  buy 
large  areas  of  farm  land  but  these 
governmental  policies  probably  will 
counteract  this  tendency. 

Tomorrow 

It  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  necessary 
here,  to  predict  the  future  land 
system  or  policies  of  Argentina. 
Besides  the  factors  making  for 
change,  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
developments  within  the  near  fut- 
ure. If  the  Government  projects  a 
liberal  immigration  program,  after 
the  war,  it  will  probably  have  to 


make  land  ownership  available,  if  it 
wishes  to  attract  the  kinds  of  immi- 
grants it  wants  or  the  kinds  who 
have  contributed  much  to  its  past 
economic  development.  Aspiring 
immigrants  will  not  knowingly 
come  to  enter  the  permanent  peon 
class — for  few  if  any  Argentines  be- 
lieve that  class  has  anything  but 
dreary  prospects.  Many  of  the 
immigrant  farmers  have  discovered, 
during  the  last  40  years,  that  men 
can  come  to  Argentina  and  demon- 
strate good  capacities  as  farmers,  but 
live  and  die  as  tenants.  Unless  they 
have  prospects  of  ownership  the 
unnaturalized  residents  will  not 
eagerly  urge  their  European  rela- 
tives to  come  to  Argentina.  Much 
hinges  upon  the  immigration  policy. 

From  the  day  of  Alberdi,  the 
father  of  the  Argentine  Constitution, 
many  scholars  and  public  leaders 
have  advocated  policies  that  would 
bring  notable  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation but  today,  with  a  system  of 
exceptionally  extensive  agriculture 
and  few  prospects  for  outstanding 
industrial  development,  a  great  in- 
crease in  population  is  neither  eco- 
nomically nor  socially  feasible.  A 
system  of  more  intensified,  more 
diversified,  more  self-sufficient  agri- 
culture would  make  room  for  thou- 
sands of  small  and  medium-scale 
farmers.  Large  holdings,  dedicated 
to  livestock  production,  now  operate 
with  startingly  small  manpower. 
Low-paid  laborers  do  most  of  this 
work.  Together  with  the  extensive 
systems  of  operation  this  fact  allows 
Argentina  to  compete  successfully  in 
export  markets. 

Looked  at  from  the  other  side  of 
the  shield,  Argentine  agriculture  is 
a  slave  of  export  markets  because  it 
has  such  a  small  domestic  market. 
A  population  two  or  three  times 
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as  large  as  at  present  and  a  higher 
level  of  living  for  the  lower  classes 
would  create  a  large  home  market 
for  an  increased  and  higher  cost 
production. 

As  in  all  modern  societies — and 
in  Argentina  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  other  Spanish-American 
countries  —  there  is  a  growing 
middle  class.  It  consists  of  small- 
farm  owner-operators,  commercial 
and  industrial  operators,  artisans, 
and  those  in  the  higher  levels  of 
industrial  workers.  Middle  classes 
in  modern  societies,  both  farm  and 
nonfarm,  are  generally  protagonists 
of  land  reforms.  In  more  than  one 
country,  the  United  States  included, 
merchants,  taxicab  drivers,  and  even 
industrial  labor  unions  have  been 
consistent  advocates  of  distributed 
land  holdings.  This  may  come  to 
be  true  in  Argentina;  there  are 
already  evidences  of  it. 

Finally  a  whole  gamut  of  proc- 
esses and  ideologies  is  operating  in 


Argentina  of  the  type  which  most 
often  bears  fruit  in  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  economic,  social,  and 
political  opportunities  for  the  masses. 
A  universal  public-school  system,  an 
outstanding  and  powerful  press,  a 
rapidly  developing  system  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and 
a  prevalent  use  of  radios  are  in- 
fluential in  even  the  most  isolated 
rural  areas.  Argentine  people  are 
lovers  of  freedom.  The  farmers  and 
many  others  are  extreme  individu- 
alists. Their  ideas  about  liberty  and 
freedom  are  pronounced,  and  often 
freely  announced.  It  may  well  be 
that  these  things  will  bring  even- 
tually an  economic  and  social  order 
in  which  large  land  holdings  and  a 
small  but  powerful  landowning  class 
will  be  unnatural.  Were  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  to  come  about 
by  gradual  economic  evolution  the 
social  and  political  structure  would 
naturally  accommodate  itself  to  the 
changed  situation. 


In  1933 

The  essential  qualities  of  a  true  Pan  Americanism  must  be  the 
same  as  those  which  constitute  a  good  neighbor,  namely,  mutual 
understanding,  and  through  such  understanding,  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  others  point  of  view.  It  is  only  in  this 
manner  that  we  can  hope  to  build  up  a  system  of  which  confi- 
dence, friendship,  and  good-will  are  the  cornerstones. 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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Soil  and  the  Americas 

IN  THE  POST-WAR  ERA 

By  H.  H.  BENNETT.  A  hemisphere  of  abundance  for  all  with 
concomitant  peace  is  possible,  this  author  believes,  if  certain  basic 
land  programs  are  wor\ed  out  and  carried  through. 


AGRICULTURALLY, 
the  Americas  are  bounti- 
fully rich  in  possibilities. 
Practically  every  crop 
known  to  mankind  will  grow  some- 
where in  the  many  types  of  land 
and  climate  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. The  mountains,  the  high 
plains,  the  valleys,  and  the  coastal 
areas  all  have  possibilities  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  for  the 
post-war  world.  These  vast  re- 
sources are  being  tapped  only  par- 
tially in  the  fight  for  freedom  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  just  as  we  are 
fighting  for  a  better  world,  so  too 
are  the  acres  and  hectares  of  the 
Americas  destined  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  the  age  of  plenty  in 
a  world  of  peace. 

In  the  post-war  period  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  will  have  untold 
opportunity  to  develop  scientifically 
a  surprisingly  large  area  of  land  that 
has  never  been  touched  by  the  plow. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1930's  in 
the  United  States,  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience and  material  was  obtained 
in  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  data  form  the  key 
with  which  the  Americas  can  unlock 
the  door  to  a  world  of  abundance 
that  will  become  man's  heritage 
merely  by  the  application  of  proper 
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land-use  practices  on  the  soil. 

But  basic  to  a  broad  conservation 
pattern  in  the  hemisphere  there  first 
must  be  the  application  of  a  land- 
use  classification  method  to  ascertain 
the  needs  and  adaptabilities  of  the 
various  kinds  of  land  and  land  con- 
ditions. For  example,  degree  of 
slope,  kind  of  soil,  severity  of  ero- 
sion, stoniness,  wetness,  organic- 
matter  content,  acidity,  and  other 
readily  determinable  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  entered  into 
the  calculations  which  mapped  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  for  practical 
conservation  use.  in  the  United  States. 

Few  things  would  hold  more 
possibilities  of  good  for  the  Amer- 
icas than  a  careful  survey  by  all 
nations  of  their  lands,  working  to- 
gether according  to  a  standardized 
system  of  classification.  With  such 
basic  information  it  would  be  possible 
to  develop  field  procedures  for  an 
orderly  production  of  crops  over  the 
entire  hemisphere  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned. 

A  survey  of  this  kind  would 
show  how  much  new  land  we  have, 
where  it  is,  and  what  we  could  and 
should  do  with  it.  It  is  necessary 
that  wre  know  our  land  intimately 
before  we  can  work  out  a  safe  and 
efficient  program  of  cultivation. 
Only  when  the  American  Republics 
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know  what  their  land  is  capable  of 
producing,  what  sort  of  crops  it  is 
best  suited  to  grow,  and  what  sort 
of  care  the  soil  must  be  given,  will 
they  have  the  background  necessary 
to  obtain  full  productive  capacity 
over  a  period  of  centuries. 

Abundance — a  c  h  i  e  v  e  d  from 
greater  yields  and  the  proper  use  of 
all  of  the  land — will  go  far  toward 
eliminating  hunger,  and  likewise  the 
greed  which  too  often  breeds  from 
want,  undernourishment,  and  starv- 
ation. Conservation  practices  ap- 
plied to  all  the  land,  including  the 
vast  reservoir  of  soil  yet  unused,  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  cementing  the 
good  neighbor  policy  into  a  perma- 
nent, workable  way  of  life. 

A  fair  extent  of  idle,  undeveloped 
land  remains  in  the  United  States 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in 
certain  parts  of  Central  and  South 
America  where  the  coastal  zone,  or 
littoral,  and  the  great  valleys  stretch- 
ing far  inland  offer  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  agricultural  development. 
There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the 
truths  of  conservation  farming  as 
found  in  the  United  States  will  ap- 
ply elsewhere,  so  that  contour  culti- 
vation, terracing  where  necessary, 
and  other  soil-maintenance  and  soil- 
protection  measures  will  not  only 
conserve  the  basic  resource  but  will 
materially  increase  production  in 
these  areas. 

Bright  Possibilities 

The  tropic  and  subtropic  regions 
of  the  littoral  have  bright  possibili- 
ties for  the  production  of  crops  for 
which  there  are  tremendous  markets. 
Proper  development  and  wise  culti- 
vation of  this  soil  should  result  in 
production  of  cacao,  coffee,  bananas, 
balsa  wood,  kapok,  tapioca,  rote- 


none-bearing  plants,  spices,  gums, 
vegetable  oils,  cinchona  bark  for 
quinine,  and  rubber. 

But  for  the  duration,  the  chief 
task  is  to  produce  more  of  the  crops 
required  immediately  to  meet  the 
abnormal  demands  of  a  global  war. 
These  demands  can  be  met  through 
widespread  application  of  simpler 
conservation  practices  which  boost 
yields  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain the  land  in  good  condition. 

Future  Pattern 

Fortunately  these  simpler  practices 
provide  an  excellent  foundation  for 
the  expansion  of  complete  conserva- 
tion farming  over  the  hemisphere 
in  the  future.  This  post-war  pat- 
tern of  American  farming  should 
be  broadened  to  include  using  all 
the  land  according  to  the  crops  or 
uses  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  It 
should  include  terracing  land  that 
cannot  be  safely  cultivated  other- 
wise, contour  cultivation  and  strip 
cropping  on  lesser  slopes,  reforesta- 
tion of  woodland  that  should  never 
have  been  cleared,  returning  to  grass 
the  grassland  that  should  never  have 
been  plowed.  It  should  include  the 
control  of  floods  at  their  source  and 
the  prevention  of  sedimentation 
which  fills  up  and  ruins  reservoirs, 
streams,  and  ditches.  It  should  in- 
clude conservation  of  wildlife  to 
maintain  the  ecological  balance  of 
nature  and  conservation  of  natural 
water  resources.  It  should  bring 
into  cultivation  good  idle  lands  that 
never  have  been  utilized  in  order  to 
offset  the  land  that  must  be  taken 
out  of  cultivation;  it  should  bring 
drainage  or  irrigation  in  regions 
where  necessary.  And  always  it 
should  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  itself  by  application  of  lime, 
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manure,  and  fertilizers,  to  augment 
a  good  rotation  of  crops. 

Judging  from  increased  erosion- 
control  activity  throughout  the 
Americas,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  a  pattern  of  complete  con- 
servation farms  will  spread  over 
most  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  post- 
war era.  There  has  been  some 
erosion-control  work  almost  since 
the  beginning  of  American  agricul- 
ture but  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years  that  soil  conservation 
has  been  appreciated  fully — to  the 
extent  that  it  not  only  preserves  the 
land  but  also  increases  the  land's 
productivity. 

Amazing  results  of  conservation 
farming  in  the  United  States,  be- 
ginning with  erosion-control  emer- 
gency measures  10  years  ago,  have 
created  interest  in  similar  work  in 
Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  accepted  invita- 
tions to  send  missions  into  the  neigh- 
boring countries  to  study  erosion 
problems  and  other  agricultural 
matters.  The  Governments  of  many 
of  the  republics  are  now  actively 
carrying  out  plans  to  combat  the 
erosion  that  is  resulting  from  misuse 
of  the  land. 

At  Present 

In  Brazil,  agricultural  expansion 
has  been  followed  by  severe  erosion 
because  much  forest  land  was 
cleared  without  adequate  reforesta- 
tion. Brazil  is  attacking  the  prob- 
lem through  demonstration  and 
experimental  projects. 

In  Chile,  there  is  an  erosion  prob- 
lem in  which  floods  and  silting  are 
the  major  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
The  Government  has  taken  steps  to 
remedy  the  situation  by  planting 


trees  on  marginal  farm  lands,  chang- 
ing agricultural  methods  particularly 
in  the  arid  areas,  and  encouraging 
cattle  raising  in  the  humid  zones. 

By  making  an  intensive  study  of 
serious  erosion  in  northern  and  east- 
ern parts  of  Venezuela,  that  Govern- 
ment is  working  on  control  of 
erosion.  Likewise,  erosion-control 
action  has  been  started  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia.  Provisions 
have  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  "protected  forest  zones" 
where  lumbering  operations  may  be 
carried  on  only  under  governmental 
supervision.  State  nurseries  have 
been  established  to  aid  in  the  refor- 
estation of  denuded  areas. 

Wind  erosion  in  the  semiarid  re- 
gions adds  to  serious  erosion  by 
water  in  the  areas  of  abundant  rain- 
fall in  Argentina.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  businesslike  manner,  has 
set  up  a  soil-conservation  program 
to  combat  the  menacing  condition 
which  has  been  caused  by  too  inten- 
sive cultivation  and  overgrazing  of 
steep  slopes. 

Although  there  is  considerable 
erosion  locally,  the  situation  con- 
fronting Peru  is  different  in  that 
conservation  of  water  is  the  major 
objective.  Experiments  are  being 
carried  out  on  diversion  of  flood 
waters  from  rivers .  to  irrigate  suit- 
able adjacent  lands  and  the  results 
indicate  that  production  may  be 
boosted  by  one-third  through  an 
adequate  water  supply  for  crops  and 
the  bringing  of  more  desert  area  into 
productive  use. 

With  as  much  as  75  percent  of 
some  areas  completely  ruined  and 
out  of  cultivation,  erosion  is  ex- 
tremely serious  in  Ecuador,  and  such 
wastage  of  land  naturally  is  throw- 
ing an  additional  burden  on  the 
remaining  soil.    One  of  the  gravest 
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problems  confronting  the  Ecua- 
dorian Government  lies  in  finding 
enough  land  resources  to  support 
the  population  in  coming  years. 
Specialists  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  re- 
cently made  a  study  of  farming 
conditions  in  Ecuador;  they  report 
that  intensive  cultivation,  especially 
on  steep  mountain  slopes,  has  con- 
tributed to  much  soil  wastage. 

Erosion  is  a  serious  problem  in 
many  localities  of  Mexico,  particu- 
larly on  the  steeper  slopes  that  have 
been  under  cultivation  for  genera- 
tions. In  parts  of  Mexico  farmers 
for  years  have  practiced  the  building 
of  stone  fences  across  slopes,  approxi- 
mately on  the  level,  apparently  to 
catch  soil  moving  downhill  under 
the  impact  of  uncontrolled  run-off 
of  rains.  In  time  this  practice 
brought  about  a  development  of 
bench  terraces  that  are  nearly  secure 
against  erosion.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  accomplished  in 
other  fields  by  contour  plantings  of 
maguey.  In  parts  of  northern 
Mexico,  where  grazing  has  not  been 
severe,  are  the  best  natural  grazing 
lands  to  be  seen  anywhere  under 
conditions  of  low  rainfall. 

Erosion  damage  in  some  parts  of 
Uruguay  is  serious.  In  the  West 
Indies  much  of  the  land,  particularly 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti,  has 
been  severely  impoverished.  Certain 
parts  of  Cuba  have  suffered,  but. 
considerable  of  the  land  there  is 


highly  resistant  to  erosion  because 
the  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the 
soil  has  a  high  capacity  to  absorb 
rainfall. 

Four  Freedoms 

Doing  all  that  needs  to  be  done 
by  way  of  soil  conservation  in  the 
western  hemisphere  will  be  a  big 
job,  but  the  possibilities  of  the  fu- 
ture that  could  result  from  doing 
the  job  right  are  much  bigger.  The 
abundance  that  can  come  from 
proper  use  of  all  the  land  of  the 
Americas  can  guarantee  at  least  one 
of  the  four  freedoms  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  And  along  with  freedom 
from  want  will  come,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  realization  of  the  other 
three  freedoms,  because  where 
there  is  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  man's 
genuine  labor,  there  remains  litde 
room  for  fear,  or  religious  perse- 
cution, or  curtailment  of  expression 
of  free  men's  thoughts. 

Conceivably  conservation  farming 
on  a  complete  hemispheric  scale  not 
only  can  cement  the  Americas  into  a 
permanent  community  of  good 
neighbors  but  it  also  can  make  the 
American  way  of  life  so  abundant 
and  so  attractive  that  no  European 
country  nor  any  Asiatic  empire  can 
shackle  living  democracy  with  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  Then  learning  to 
work  with  the  good  earth,  men  of 
all  nations,  races,  and  creeds  can 
live  as  brothers  in  an  age  of 
abundance. 


Poor  land  ma\es  poor  people— poor  people  make  poor  land. 

— Pare  Lorentz 
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A  Latin  American  Speaks.  LUIS  QUINTANILLA.  (Until  Dec.  31, 
1942,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Counselor  of  the  Mexican  Embassy 
in  Washington  and  now  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary from  Mexico  to  Russia.)  The  Macmillan  Company. 
New  York.    268  pages. 


THOSE  WHO  HAVE  HEARD 
Dr.  Quintanilla  speak  know  him  as 
a  modern  orator — capable  of  leaving 
the  audience  very  conscious  of  the 
dramatic  force  of  his  personality, 
sincerity,  and  deep  conviction.  The 
pages  of  his  latest  book  leave  much 
the  same  impression  for  they  speak 
without  a  tinge  of  bookishness. 
The  reader  wants  to  finish  in  one 
sitting  as  did  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the 
Vice  President,  whose  comment  ap- 
pears on  the  dust  jacket:  "Monroe 
Doctrine,  Yankee  Imperialism,  Pan 
Americanism,  and  the  w7orld  pic- 
ture, are  all  painted  so  vividly  by 
our  Mexican  good  neighbor  that  I 
read  his  book  at  one  sitting  and 
decided  to  depart  from  my  cus- 
tomary rule  and  to  offer  this 
testimonial.', 

The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  Intra- America,  Inter- America, 
and  Extra-America.  In  a  chapter 
called  Bolivar's  Horizon,  the  author 
portrays  the  work  and  vision  of  the 
hero  of  the  book,  "the  most  abund- 
antly rich  personality  of  the  New 
World." 

"More  than  a  century  ago  he 
abolished  slavery,  fought  some  two 
hundred  battles  in  tropical  jungles 
and  snowclad  Andean  peaks,  freed 
half  a  dozen  nations,  personally 
drafted  their  political  constitutions, 
and  even  traced  the  broad  lines  of 


their  international  policy — a  policy 
that  we  call  today  Pan  American- 
ism. *  *  *  He  succeeded  in  free- 
ing them  but  struggled  in  vain  to 
keep  them  united.  We  can  say  that 
Bolivar  was  for  South  America  a 
George  Washington,  a  Jefferson,  and 
a  defeated  Lincoln." 

THE  BOOK  ABOUNDS  in 
quotable  passages:  "What  we  (Mex- 
icans) cannot  make  of  our  country, 
no  foreigner  can." — Speaking  of 
United  States:  "Where  Americans 
give  millions,  people  of  other 
nations  could  give  thousands  for 
their  charities.  American  generosity 
knows  no  frontiers.  An  earthquake 
in  Japan,  Mexico,  Chile,  a  flood  in 
China,  a  famine  in  Europe,  move 
the  citizens  of  this  country  to  im- 
mediate response  through  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross." — "My  many  years 
in  North  America  have  convinced 
me  that  few  people  in  the  world  are 
blinder  to  their  own  shortcomings 
than  the  average  happy-go-lucky 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Certain  shortcomings  in  the 
American  way  of  life  are  oudined — 
extremes  of  poverty  and  riches, 
racial  discrimination,  unemploy- 
ment— the  author  emphasizing  that 
"my  purpose  in  bringing  up  these 
facts  is  to  stimulate  the  endeavors 
of  all  fellow  democrats  in  a  country 
which,  like  the  United  States  of 
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America,  is  one  of  the  world's  best 
hopes  for  social  decency." 

A  CRITICAL  READER,  suffi- 
ciently steeled  against  the  author's 
contagious  enthusiasm,  could  find 
ground  for  difference  of  judgment 
on  particular  points.  When  agree- 
ing that  all  is  not  well  "south  of  the 
border,"  he  says,  "We  (Latin  Amer- 
icans) produce  enough  goods.  The 
trouble  lies  not  there  but  in  the 
distribution  of  what  we  produce." 
Surely,  to  raise  materially  the  gen- 
eral level  of  living  of  the  masses 
throughout  Latin  America,  or  on 
any  other  continent,  would  call  for 
far  greater  production  of  goods  and 
services;  but  perhaps  the  author 
means  that  productive  capacity  in 
terms  of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources are  available  if  these  were 
tapped,  organized,  trained,  and  di- 
rected for  full  utilization. 

On  the  history  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  the  book  is  informative  and 
provocative.  It  is  sharply  critical 
of  United  States  policy.  Certain 
official  pronouncements  which  he 
finds  were  at  variance  with  acts  are 
called  Blah-Blah  Pan  Americanism. 
His  discussion  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  United  States  to  accept  the 
second-thought  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  Bolivar's  Congress  of  Pan- 
ama in  1826,  might  lead  a  critic  to 
suggest,  on  the  author's  evidence, 
that  this  attitude  may  have  been 
shaped  in  considerable  part  by 
Bolivar's  initial  desire  to  exclude  this 
country  and  to  include  Great  Britain 
in  his  projected  arrangement  for 
Latin  American  solidarity.  The 
American  War  of  Independence  and 
the  War  of  18 12,  were  then  fresh  in 
men's  minds. 

WITH  CHARACTERISTIC 
dramatic  effect,  the  author  divides 
the  unfolding  of  Pan  Americanism 
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into  four  acts:  "Bolivar  was  the  ro- 
mantic hero  of  our  first  act;  Monroe 
the  star  of  Act  II;  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  G.  Blaine,  the 
principal  character  of  Act  III;  and 
one  of  America's  greatest,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  is  the  hero  of  Act 
IV — a  hero  who,  not  unlike  Bolivar, 
moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  war  and 
glory." 

A  passage  on  page  136  might  give 
the  impression  that  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  is  an  expedient  that  began 
with  World  War  II.  In  reality,  of 
course,  this  policy  began  much 
earlier,  as  shown  by  facts  and  dates 
appearing  elsewhere  in  the  book. 
The  phrase  "good  neighbor  policy" 
was  coined  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  first  Inaugural  Address  in  March 
1933,  and  was  amplified  the  next 
month  in  his  address  before  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union. 

Dr.  Quintanilla's  book  deserves 
special  study  in  relation  to  current 
problems  of  international  coopera- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
chapter  on  Bolivar  in  which  is 
quoted,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  the  Liberator's  own  sum- 
mary of  his  "Ideas  on  the  Congress 
of  Panama",  written  at  Lima  in 
1826.  In  the  light  of  Bolivar's  great 
vision,  forcefully  revealed,  differ- 
ences of  detail  in  the  long  retrospect 
become  small  indeed.  The  Libera- 
tor recognized  the  Congress  of  Pan- 
ama and  alliance  with  England  and 
North  America  as  the  answer  to  the 
dangers  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  But 
he  visualized  "a  Code  of  Public  Law 
to  be  used  as  a  rule  of  universal  con- 
duct" among  nations,  an  order  in 
which  "none  could  be  inferior  to 
the  others"  and  "the  power  of  all 
would  come  to  the  rescue  of  any 
that  might  suffer  from  external  ag- 
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gression",  and  in  which  "social  re- 
form would  be  reached  under  the 
holy  auspices  of  liberty  and  social 
peace." 

The  book  as  a  whole,  preaching  a 
gospel  of  Pan  Americanism  rather 
than  propounding  a  new  thesis  for 
achieving  it,  abounds  in  expressions 
of  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
democracy,  good  will,  and  neighbor- 
liness.  That  solid  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  direction  among  the 


Americas  is  perhaps  evident  in  the 
fact  that  the  book,  in  many  respects 
very  critical  of  past  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  thus  helpful  in 
balancing  criticisms  in  the  opposite 
direction,  should  have  been  written 
by  a  diplomat  and  neighbor  from  be- 
low the  Rio  Grande.  This  suggests 
growth  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing, in  the  democratic  atmos- 
phere of  free  discussion. 

— Eric  Englund 


Free  Men  of  America,  EZEQUIEL  PADILLA.  (Mexican  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company.  Chicago-New 
York.    173  pages. 


HIS  BOOK  has  but  one  aim,  says 
Dr.  Padilla:  "to  bring  home  to  the 
masses  of  the  American  nations  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  and  an  ex- 
ultant and  creative  determination  to 
undertake  the  noble  task  of  building 
up  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the 
Americas.,,  The  word  "creative"  is 
the  keynote  of  this  aim.  We  have 
here  not  another  of  the  many  pre- 
sumptuous idealisms  but  rather  prin- 
ciples of  procedure,  hopes  based  on 
faith  in  people,  and  inescapable 
imperatives.  He  draws  together 
trends  in  human  association  as  basic 
as  the  biological  processes  from 
which  they  stem.  "Democracy  is  a 
system  in  process  of  being  per- 
fected." Its  strength  lies  in  its  abil- 
ity to  correct  its  own  errors.  But  if 
it  is  to  succeed  "popular  represen- 
tation will  have  to  be  made  more 
genuine;  rulers  will  have  to  be  more 
attentive  to  the  will  of  the  people; 
and  the  executive  power  will  have 
to  be  granted  increased  authority  in 
times  of  emergency." 

Individual  freedom  and  national 
sovereignty  to  the  extent  that  they 


are  achieved  make  possible  harmoni- 
ous and  creative  relations  between 
people  and  peoples.  This  fact  is  so 
universally  recognized  in  the  Amer- 
icas that  important  actions  by  one 
country,  such  as  the  promulgation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  merely  put 
into  words  the  desires  of  all  other 
countries. 

There  is  a  natural  unity  among 
the  American  nations  which,  if  im- 
plemented by  collaboration,  will 
make  possible  achievements  outside 
the  capabilities  of  the  individual 
countries  working  by  themselves. 
Dr.  Padilla  recognizes  the  disparity 
in  resources  within  the  hemisphere 
as,  for  instance,  the  concentration  of 
heavy  industries,  of  credit,  and  tech- 
nical skill  in  the  United  States. 
However,  he  does  not  advocate 
philanthropy.  Rather  he  shows,  for 
example,  how  the  sanitation  and 
agricultural  development  of  the 
American  tropics  can  be  made  good 
business  for  all  of  us.  If  we  act  in 
"the  spirit  of  a  federation  of  nations" 
we  can  pool  our  resources  to  the 
end  of  solving  the  economic  Preb- 
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lems  of  Latin  America  while  retain- 
ing the  relatively  high  level  of 
consumption  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  this  "geographical  and 
spiritual  unity,"  he  believes,  must  be 
capitalized  in  stimulating  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  throughout  the 
world  community. 

WE  HAVE  been  experiencing 
the  chaos  created  by  attempts  to 
implement  great  dreams  based  on 
political  and  racial  domination  and 
divine  schemes  of  social  revolution. 
Here  is  a  work  which  aggressively 
takes  the  middle  course.  Through- 
out the  years  this  continent  has 
been  progressing  toward  recognized 
unity.  The  foundations  are  now 
laid  on  which  we  can  organize  to 
raise  the  level  of  life  of  our  peoples, 
increase  markets,  and  eventually  fit 
into  world  coordination  as  a  conti- 
nental block.  Important  in  this  or- 
ganization would  be  collaboration 
in  developing  communications  and 
production  according  to  "geogra- 
phic affinities"  and  assurance  of 
sources  of  strategic  raw  materials  for 
continental  defense. 

Although  emphasizing  those  fac- 
tors of  individual  liberty  and  na- 
tional sovereignty  which  promote 
enterprise  and  group  effectiveness, 
Padilla  recognizes  that  a  larger 
measure  of  official  control  is  neces- 
sary.   Along  with  efficiency  of  pro- 


duction and  distribution  must  come 
effective  measures  to  combat  "con- 
centrations and  monopolies  which 
destroy  the  bases  of  economic  lib- 
erty." Freedom  of  access  to  raw 
materials  must  be  coupled  with  free- 
dom of  access  to  manufactured 
goods.  He  points  to  the  trend  to- 
ward primary  processing  and  manu- 
facture of  consumption  goods  in 
areas  of  production  with  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  received  by  farmer 
and  laborer.  However,  "to  attempt 
to  set  up  controls  over  the  whole 
economic  process  is  as  stupid  as  to 
attempt  to  substitute  nature  in  send- 
ing out  the  sap  from  the  roots  of 
the  forest  trees." 

Following  the  fundamentally 
American  process  of  adhering  to 
basic  trends  and  learning  from  ex- 
perience, he  believes  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  set  up  an  international 
institute  with  authority  to  impose 
general  standards  of  action  for  the 
world  community  similar  to  those  in- 
stitutions which  help  assure  harmo- 
nious economic  relations  within  indi- 
vidual states.  Thus,  the  "reciprocity 
of  mutual  understanding"  which  is 
developing  to  such  a  marked  degree 
•in  the  Americas  shall  become  a 
guiding  principle  throughout  the 
world. 

—R.  H.  Allee 


Refugee  Settlement  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  A  Survey  Conducted 
Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Washington. 
410  pages. 


WELCOME  indeed  is  this  well- 
timed  survey  of  refugee  setdement 
in  that  American  Republic  which 
at  the  Evian  Conference  in  1938 


made  the  generous  offer  of  perma- 
nent homes  for  100,000  persons 
through  gradual  settlement.  Nearly 
500  European  refugees  had  already 
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been  settled  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public before  the  present  war  sub- 
stantially stopped  this  type  of 
movement.  Thus  the  battery  of 
economic  and  agricultural  experts 
commissioned  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution to  investigate  the  problems 
of  refugee  settlement  in  the  Re- 
public found  a  situation  with  an 
established  unit  to  serve  pioneering 
and  experimental  purposes,  and 
with  mass  inmovement  temporarily 
stopped,  affording  a  period  for 
analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  pros- 
pects for  post-war  continuance  of 
refugee  setdement. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  of 
the  survey,  conducted  by  Dana  G. 
Monroe  and  associates,  are  conven- 
iently summarized  as  answers  or 
partial  answers  to  five  questions, 
(i)  Question:  Is  the  Dominican  Re- 
public a  suitable  place  for  refugee 
settlement?  Answer:  Yes,  with 
qualifications.  (2)  Question:  How 
may  refugee  immigrants  make  a 
living  there?  Answer:  Primarily 
from  farming  with  the  development 
of  certain  small  industries  such  as 
food  processing  and  tourist  and 
other  specialties.  (3)  Question: 
How  many  settlers  can  the  Republic 
support?  Answer:  Ultimately  3,000 
to  5,000  (with  a  minority  opinion 
from  one  of  the  surveyors  of 
10,000).  (4)  Question:  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  setdement  project 
on  the  Dominican  community? 
Answer:  Beneficial.  (5)  Question: 
What  part  will  the  project  play  in 
the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem 
as  a  whole?  Answer:  Perhaps 
demonstration  that  successful  refu- 
gee colonies  can  be  established  un- 
der tropical  conditions,  and  that 
their  establishment  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  which 
opens  its  doors  to  them. 


These  conclusions  follow  a  broad 
survey  of  the  world-wide  aspects  of 
refugee  settlement,  an  extensive 
economic  survey  of  the  Republic, 
and  a  picture  of  the  development  of 
Sosua  colony,  founded  in  1940  and 
comprising  more  than  350  settlers  by 
the  middle  of  1941.  The  first  of 
these  three  parts  of  the  book  is 
rather  general,  but  is  certainly  in- 
formative for  the  reader  who  seeks 
orientation  in  the  problems  arising 
from  the  unprecedented  uprooting 
and  transplanting  of  people  during 
the  last  25  years. 

The  second  part  is  the  most  ex- 
haustive, although  certain  relevant 
factors  of  primary  importance  get 
only  cursory  treatment.  For  in- 
stance, data  are  given  to  show  that 
the  present  rate  of  natural  increase 
in  the  native  population  of  the  Re- 
public is  about  3  percent  per  year. 
Yet  no  reference  is  made  to  possible 
developments  in  population  policy 
which  might  affect  this  rate,  nor  to 
the  recent  experimental  attempts  to 
introduce  birth-control  services  in 
some  of  the  overpopulated  Carribean 
areas.  Consideration  of  such  devel- 
opments is  crucial  in  determining 
the  maximum  number  of  refugees 
that  can  eventually  be  admitted  but 
the  report  steers  clear  of  the  issues 
involved.  As  another  illustration, 
this  part  gives  great  detail  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  different  modes  of  agri- 
culture and  types  of  industrial  de- 
velopment which  could  afford  a 
sound  economic  base  for  refugee 
colonies  in  the  Republic,  yet  seems 
to  assume  that  the  optimum  econo- 
mic organization  has  been  proved  to 
be  one  featuring  individual  enter- 
prise. There  is  no  exploration  of 
the  possible  advantages  of  an  eco- 
nomic organization  relying  more 
heavily  on  collective  endeavor. 
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FINALLY,  in  the  record  to  date 
of  the  colony  at  Sosua,  the  most 
conspicuous  omission  occurs — there 
is  no  account  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves, their  reactions  and  their  ad- 
justments to  the  new  life  in  the 
Tropics.  From  the  few  data  given, 
one  gathers  that  the  "average"  set- 
tler is  Jewish,  from  an  urban,  Euro- 
pean background,  often  unmarried 
or  at  least  without  a  wife  now. 
Only  about  10  or  20  percent  of 
the  group  were  characterized  as 
lacking  ambition  and  with  little 
desire  to  work.  A  two-paragraph 
evaluation  of  the  settlers  is  sum- 
marized in  a  final  sentence,  "On 


the  whole,  however,  the  quality  of 
the  human  material  seems  as  good 
as  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  selected  case 
studies  were  not  included  to  put 
some  meat  and  bones  on  the  meager 
statistical  picture  offered  of  the  set- 
der.  For  all  save  the  technical 
reader,  the  20  pages  of  rainfall 
charts  might  well  have  been  replaced 
with  a  half  dozen  accounts  of  the 
settlers  themselves,  and  especially  of 
their  reactions  to  and  appraisal  of 
the  settlement  project,  its  organiza- 
tion and  administration. 

— Margaret  Jar  man  Hagood 


HOWARD  R.  TOLLEY.  The  Macmillan 
318  pages. 


The  Farmer  Citizen  at  War. 
Company.    New  York. 

THE  GREATEST  of  several 
important  values  in  Howard  Tol- 
ley's  book  is  its  effective  orderly 
presentation  of  the  present  agricul- 
tural programs.  Many  persons  out- 
side of  agriculture,  and  not  a  few 
within  it,  whose  position  in  the 
world  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
write  and  speak  to  the  public  about 
agriculture,  have  confused  and  mis- 
shapened  ideas  about  the  various 
programs  and  how  they  are  inter- 
related. They  have  no  valid  excuse 
for  this  now — if  they  will  but  read 
this  book. 

The  next  most  important  value  is 
its  analysis  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess in  agriculture.  Others  have 
tried  their  hands  at  this;  but  no  one 
before  has  successfully  tied  it  down 
to  concrete  action  by  specific  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  process 
comes  alive  in  Mr.  Tolley's  pages. 

WHEN  THE  WAR  is  over,  or 
about  over,  and  the  farm  folks  out 


on  the  land,  and  their  immediate 
public  servants,  are  able  to  sit  down 
and  begin  thinking  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  putting  their  agricultural 
house  in  peacetime  order  again,  they 
will  do  v/ell  to  get  out  Chapter  V, 
which  deals  with  county  program 
planning  as  it  had  developed  up  to 
June  194 1,  and  the  latter  parts  of 
Chapters  VIII  and  IX,  which  revert 
to  the  same  theme,  and  ask  them- 
selves how  they  can  pick  up  where 
the  planning  process  then  left  off. 
Perhaps  by  that  time  some  of  the 
obstacles  that  slowed  its  develop- 
ment in  1938-41  will  have  been 
partly  cleared  away  in  the  heat  of 
the  war.  It  is  also  easily  possible 
that  the  circumstances  that  have  in- 
terfered with  the  functioning  of 
local  groups  in  wartime  planning 
since  July  194 1  will  have  been 
rubbed  out  by  then.  The  present 
Congress  seems  likely  to  begin  the 
erasure  movement.    The  democratic 
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process  is  likely  to  prove  more  dur- 
able than  any  particular  agency  and 
program. 

THE  READING  of  this  book 
inevitably  raises  the  question  as  to 
how  much  farther  ahead  wartime 
food  production,  and  adaptation  of 
agriculture  to  war  conditions,  would 
now  be  if  the  organization  to  lead 
agriculture  through  the  war  had 
followed  after  and  been  built  upon 
the  planning  that  was  begun  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1940-41 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, the  State  Extension  Services, 
and  the  county  and  State  planning 
groups. 

The  principal  weakness  of  this 
volume  is  that  it  offers  no  criticism 
of  the  present  agricultural  programs 
and  suggestions  for  their  revision. 
The  implication  is  that  they  are 
working  very  well  at  present.  Of 
course  the  author  is  in  no  position  to 
be  a  critic,  even  a  constructive  one. 
The  democratic  process  as  presented 
in  theory,  and  as  practiced  by 
county,  State,  and  district  units  of 


the  AAA,  SCS,  and  FSA,  diverge 
widely  at  times  and  in  places.  The 
real  issues  of  democratic  functioning 
are  thus  often  avoided  completely  in 
Mr.  Tolley's  analysis. 

THE  FIRST  CRITICAL  note  in 
the  book  —  and  this  is  a  vibrant 
one — is  of  the  "unholy  alliance"  be- 
tween the  County  Farm  Bureaus 
and  the  county  agents  that  main- 
tains in  16  States. 

An  equally  strident  chord  is 
struck  in  Chapter  VIII  when  the 
role  of  the  expert  as  portrayed  in 
James  Burnham's  The  Managerial 
Revolution  is  sounded  upon.  The 
reviewer  made  the  same  kind  of 
a  noise  himself  when  he  first  read 
Burnham's  book.  But  he  would  not 
condemn  the  experts  so  recklessly  as 
does  Mr.  Tolley  in  a  few  places, 
especially  the  economic  experts;  and 
he  suspects  that  the  author  has  been 
too  busy  administering  and  planning 
in  the  last  two  decades  to  have  fol- 
lowed closely  the  recent  history  of 
economic  thought. 

—John  D.  Black, 


Our  Landed   Heritage.    ROY   M.   ROBB1NS.    Princeton  University 
Press.    Princeton,  N.  J.    450  pages. 


THE  PUBLIC  LAND  policy  of 
the  United  States  had  its  birth  on 
March  1,  1784,  when  Jefferson  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee 
"to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  tempo- 
rary government  of  the  Western 
Territory."  This  was  the  day  on 
which  Virginia  completed  the  ces- 
sion of  its  western  lands  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Two  years  earlier 
New  York  had  voluntarily  given  up 
its  claims  and  by  1802,  the  seven 
original  States  with  claims  to  west- 
ern land  had  followed  their  exam- 


ple. In  1935  all  of  the  land  that 
still  remained  of  the  public  domain 
was  withdrawn  from  private  entry. 
In  "Our  Landed  Heritage",  Roy  M. 
Robbins  traces  the  history  of  the 
land  policy  through  the  intervening 
years,  which  he  aptly  characterizes 
as  the  "formative  era  in  American 
History." 

NO  OTHER  COUNTRY  had 
ever  faced  the  problem  of  populat- 
ing so  vast  an  area.  The  original 
public  lands  comprised  259  million 
acres.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  in 
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Jefferson's  administration  nearly 
quadrupled  its  area.  Further  land 
acquisition  by  treaty,  conquest,  and 
purchase  increased  it  to  2  billion 
acres,  which  included  humid  farm- 
ing lands,  areas  where  farming  re- 
quired irrigation  or  dry-farming 
practices,  range  lands,  forests,  and 
oil  and  mineral  deposits.  The  prob- 
lem of  equitable  disposal  varied  ac- 
cordingly and  was  complicated  by 
rivalry  between  agricultural  regions 
and  the  industrial  Northeast,  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  interests,  by  boom 
eras  and  panics,  railroad  extension, 
political  history,  and  above  all  by 
personal  greed.  The  enormous  task 
of  preparing  a  valid  and  readable  ac- 
count of  our  frontier  era  is  ably 
handled  by  Dr.  Robbins. 

Throughout  the  period  the  prime 
concern  of  the  Government  was 
prevention  of  speculation.  Each 
new  law,  passed  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  large  fortunes  at 
public  expense,  had  some  loophole. 
As  soon  as  one  was  plugged  by  legis- 
lation another  appeared  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  often 
created  new  hardships  for  the  bona 
fide  farmers.  The  160  acres  allowed 
setders  by  the  Preemption  Act  of 
1 84 1  and  the  original  Homestead  Act 
of  1862,  designed  for  Illinois  or  Iowa, 
did  not  provide  enough  land  when 
setders  invaded  the  semiarid  Great 
Plains.  One  relief  measure  followed 
another.  As  Senator  Borah  said  in 
19 12,  "The  government  bets  160 
acres  against  the  entry  fee  of  $14 
that  the  settler  can't  live  on  the  land 
for  five  years  without  starving  to 
death." 


FURTHER  COMPLICATIONS 
arose  between  agricultural,  mineral, 
forest,  water,  and  grazing  rights. 
Need  for  land  use  classification  was 
recognized  as  imperative  but  recom- 
mendations, like  those  of  Powell, 
based  on  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  agricultural  potentialities  of  the 
region,  were  considered  dangerous 
from  the  standpoint  of  speculation, 
were  ignored,  or  became  political 
footballs.  Public-land  States  ob- 
jected to  what  they  regarded  as 
Federal  curtailment  of  their  rights. 

As  the  wasteful  use  of  public 
lands  continued,  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  rising  spirit  of  conservation 
under  the  leadership  of  farsighted 
men  like  Carl  Schurz,  Gifford  Pin- 
chot,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
climax  was  reached  in  1934  and 
1935,  with  the  passage  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  and  the  closing  of  the  re- 
maining 166  million  acres  of  public 
domain.  The  Government  was  now 
obligated  to  administer  all  problems 
of  conservation.  The  United  States, 
according  to  Robbins,  had  come  of 
age. 

In  spite  of  this  able  presentation, 
a  reader  interested  in  agriculture 
cannot  but  regret  that  in  emphasiz- 
ing political  and  economic  conflicts 
Dr.  Robbins  neglects  the  role  that 
nature  has  played  in  the  batde.  The 
drought  of  the  1890's  certainly  had 
its  effect  on  both  land  and  legisla- 
tion, and  the  setdement  of  the 
Prairies  was  largely  contingent  upon 
the  availability  of  a  cheap  steel  plow 
that  would  cut  through  the  native 
sod. 

— Lois  Olson 


Complementary  interests  form  the  \eynote  in  hemispherical  development. 

— Charles  J.  Brand 
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In  1942 

If  we  win  the  right  to  occupy  seats  at  the  council  table  of  peace, 
what  aft  enormous  service  we  shall  be  able  to  render  our  Americas, 
by  upholding  a  platform  of  national  and  international  justice,  for 
only  from  it  may  peace  permanent  and  enduring  flow. 

— EZEQUIEL  PADILLA  OF  MEXICO 


In  1943 

It  is  time  that  every  citizen  in  every  one  of  the  American  re- 
publics recognizes  that  the  good  neighbor  policy  means  that 
harm  to  one  republic  means  harm  to  every  republic.  We  have 
all  of  us  recognized  the  principle  of  independence.  It  is  time 
that  we  recognize  also  the  privilege  of  interdependence — one 
upon  another. 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  in  Mexico 


New  Order 

While  the  old  order  is  destroying  itself  a  new  relationship  of 
men  and  of  nations  is  already  beginning  its  slow  but  sure 
evolution.   Its  name  is  brotherhood — its  method  is  cooperation. 

— Mackenzie  King,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
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Pan  Americanism  is  a  spiritual,  cultural,  a?id  juridical  network^ 
that  unites  the  nations  of  the  New  World.  While  preserving 
their  autonomy  as  sovereign  and  equal  entities,  they  pursue  re- 
ciprocal understanding,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  adherence  to 
juridical  principles  in  their  relations,  and  mutual  assistance  for 
the  achievement  of  progress  .  .  .  Now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind  the  panorama  of  America  presents  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  the  nations  of  an  entire  continent  united, 
by  free  and  spontaneous  decision,  in  defense  of  their  existence 
and  culture. 

— Enrique  Molina  of  Chile 
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Views 
on  Farm  Credit  Policy 

By  DONALD  C.  HORTON.  Agricultural  credit  policy  has 
always  been  a  fertile  field  for  diverging  opinions.  This  economist 
shows  why  and  discusses  views  and  possibilities. 


Divergent 


I   PUBLIC  agricultural 

Wm&J  cre<^^  Poncy  nas  seldom, 
^H§3K  if  ever,  been  free  from  di- 
vergent views — primarily 
because  credit  policy,  in  whatever 
field,  is  a  powerful  instrument  to 
restrain  or  to  facilitate  economic 
change.  And  because  individuals 
and  groups  usually  have  divergent 
interests  in  particular  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic change,  credit  policy,  like  taxa- 
tion and  other  measures  that  have  far- 
reaching  economic  effects,  must  be 
expected  to  be  a  controversial  topic. 

Those  who  would  contribute  sig- 
nificandy  to  formulation  of  public 
credit  policies  during  and  after  the 
war  must  be  prepared  both  to  iso- 
late the  deeper  lying  issues  out  of 
which  divergent  views  on  agricul- 
tural credit  grow  and  to  indicate  the 
credit  policies  most  likely  to  be  ef- 
fective in  promoting  alternative  pub- 


lic objectives.  Nevertheless,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  complete 
answers  on  those  aspects  of  agricul- 
tural credit  policy  that  depend  on 
decisions  yet  to  be  made  on  still 
more  basic  questions.  In  fact,  many 
of  these  questions  are  inherently 
political  and  ultimately  must  be  de- 
cided on  that  basis. 

At  times,  however,  the  need  for 
a  particular  kind  of  agricultural 
credit  policy  has  been  so  widely  rec- 
ognized that  little  difference  of 
opinion  has  developed  on  major  ob- 
jectives and  methods.  The  need  for 
a  vigorous  Federal  loan  program  to 
refinance  farm  debts  in  the  worst 
years  of  the  logo's — to  stem  the  tide 
of  foreclosures  and  to  help  maintain 
the  solvency  of  institutional  lenders 
holding  our  savings — was  widely 
accepted  by  economic  groups  that 
frequently  had  had  divergent  inter- 
ests.   The  problem  then  was  largely 
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one  of  putting  into  effect  an  agricul- 
tural credit  program  to  help  retard 
depression  changes  that  were  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  almost  all 
groups. 

But  once  the  emergency  phases 
of  the  debt-refinancing  program  had 
passed,  underlying  divergent  views 
on  agricultural  credit  policy  became 
pronounced.  What  should  be  the 
future  role  of  the  Federal  credit 
agencies  that  had  originated  with 
the  depression  or  had  been  markedly 
changed  to  meet  the  emergency  sit- 
uation? Should  their  structures  be 
adjusted  gradually  to  functions  for- 
merly performed  by  such  agencies, 
or  should  the  agencies  be  continued 
in  their  existing  form?  Such  ques- 
tions had  to  be  considered  as  as- 
pects, not  only  of  agricultural  policy, 
but  also  of  general  financial  policy. 

Financial  Machinery 

In  the  broader  field  of  agricultural 
policy  in  the  post-depression  period, 
some  stressed  immediate  measures  to 
facilitate  agricultural  adjustments 
that  would  place  farming  as  an  in- 
dustry ultimately  on  an  independent 
financial  basis.  Thus,  the  develop- 
ment of  financial  machinery  where- 
by farmers  can  obtain  credit  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  risks 
and  the  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses of  rural  lending  becomes  a 
principal  correlative  objective. 

But  the  central  policy  urged  by 
others  put  greater  emphasis  on  as- 
sisting farmers  in  a  weak  financial 
position  to  improve  their  economic 
situation.  Credit  policy  is  utilized 
as  only  one  of  several  methods  to 
achieve  this  end.  Accordingly,  with 
this  viewpoint,  cost  is  evaluated  with 
other  public  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitation. 


What  Methods? 

But  in  some  respects,  conflicts 
have  been  more  apparent  than  real 
between  "subsidized  credit"  and 
"business  credit,"  as  well  as  between 
supervised  and  unsupervised  credit. 
Assuming  that  the  public  does  bear 
responsibility  for  rural  rehabilitation, 
the  credit  issue  becomes  mainly  a 
question  of  whether  special  public- 
credit  arrangements  or  some  other 
instrument — such  as  direct  financial 
aid  and  general  price  policies — 
should  be  the  primary  medium 
through  which  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  many  of  the  other  questions  of 
agricultural  policy  in  the  late  logo's 
that  had  credit-policy  counterparts 
were  partly  questions  of  the  most 
appropriate  first  steps  to  be  taken 
after  the  depression  to  help  place  the 
farming  industry  ultimately  on  a 
more  secure  business  basis.  An- 
swers given  to  such  questions  often 
depended  on  the  degree  of  general 
recovery  expected  to  result  from  the 
national  recovery  program  as  a 
whole. 

Roots 

It  is  among  these  diverse  issues  in 
agricultural  policy — issues  both  ap- 
parent and  real — that  divergent 
views  on  the  agricultural  credit 
phase  often  have  their  roots.  Con- 
sequently, failure  to  trace  back  such 
views  to  more  basic  issues,  and  to 
deal  with  them  at  that  level,  may 
mean  abortive  efforts  to  reconcile 
apparent  conflicts  within  the  credit 
field  itself  when  the  real  conflict 
lies  elsewhere. 

Some  pre-war  issues  in  agricul- 
tural credit  policy  carried  over  into 
the  war.   Emergence  of  wartime 
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problems  now  has  overshadowed 
other  issues.  To  this  accumulation 
of  modified  depression  and  recovery 
issues  have  been  added  others  that 
have  their  roots  embedded  in  under- 
lying current  questions  growing  di- 
recdy  out  of  the  war  and  the  pro- 
spective post-war  situation. 

Those  who  think  the  war  period 
the  time  for  certain  of  the  subsidized 
farm  credit  agencies  to  narrow  their 
operations  now  can  point  to  the  im- 
proved position  of  most  farmers  and 
the  availability  of  funds  from  cus- 
tomary credit  sources.  Those  who 
see  in  the  war  situation  an  enlarged 
field  for  special  Federal  credit  agen- 
cies can  point  to  the  functions  of  spe- 
cial credit  arrangements  in  promot- 
ing needed  short-run  readjustments. 

Different  Concepts 

In  this  controversy,  two  somewhat 
different  concepts  of  credit  are  in- 
volved. Those  in  the  first  group 
seem  to  regard  "credit"  in  the  con- 
ventional business  sense  of  the  term. 
So  prospective  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  repay  necessarily  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  wartime  loan  policy. 
This  is  a  different  concept  from  that 
which  places  more  emphasis  on 
credit  as  one  of  several  channels 
through  which  farmers  can  be  in- 
duced to  raise  necessary  wartime 
products. 

It  is  true  that  credit  mechanisms 
are  the  same  in  both  cases,  but 
standards  governing  loan  policy  may 
be  decidedly  different.  A  basic  issue 
here  is  whether  the  production  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  Government  for 
the  war  shall  be  pardy  implemented 
through  special  arrangements  for 
financing  agriculture  or  almost  en- 
tirely through  noncredit  measures, 
in  which  case  the  tendency  is  to 


place  more  emphasis  on  financing 
through  the  conventional  business 
credit  agencies. 

Post-War  Debts 

Despite  our  concern  over  the  kind 
of  rural  economy  we  may  have 
after  the  war,  the  need  for  maxi- 
mum production  now  reduces  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  effects  of  war- 
time credit  and  other  policies  on 
the  later  rural  economy.  But  one 
current  issue  in  agricultural  credit 
policy  definitely  relates  to  longer  run 
objectives — the  credit  policies  to  be 
pursued  during  the  war  to  safeguard 
the  post-war  financial  structure  of 
agriculture.  Concern  over  the  pos- 
sible post-war  debt  situation  of 
farmers  is  reflected  in  proposals  to 
control  farmers'  use  of  credit. 

Is  there  any  real  conflict  of  a  pro- 
gram involving  selective  credit  ex- 
pansion by  public  agencies  to  facili- 
tate agricultural  production  with 
one  involving  general  restrictive 
credit  controls  to  safeguard  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  agriculture? 
This  may  depend  on  the  qualitative 
attributes  with  regard  to  selection  of 
borrowers  and  liability  for  repav- 
ment  that  are  attached  to  the  ad- 
ditional farm  credit.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  credit  extended  by  a  special 
public  agency  can  be  so  arranged 
that  the  debt  representing  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  credit  used  by  farmers 
need  not  fall  entirely  on  the  farmer 
borrowers.  The  debt  carried  over 
by  the  farmer  can  be  made  to  con- 
form to  his  ability  to  repay,  provided 
that  a  contingent  burden  is  assumed 
by  a  public  agency;  or  arrangements 
can  be  made  through  public  guaran- 
tees to  insure  the  farmer  enough 
income  to  keep  his  post-war  debts 
from  being  unbearable. 
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Even  more  basic  issues,  however, 
are  concerned  with  the  question 
whether,  after  all,  special  financial 
risks  inherent  in  wartime  farm  pro- 
duction should  be  carried  by  the 
Government  and  whether  special 
arrangements  associated  with  the 
credit  mechanism  are  the  most  ap- 
propriate means.  Full  consideration 
of  these  more  basic  issues  as  integral 
parts  of  the  whole  problem  of  war- 
time control  of  agricultural  indebted- 
ness is  desirable. 

New  Combinations 

As  we  move  from  the  wartime 
situation  to  the  post-war  period  of 
agricultural  readjustments,  it  seems 
probable  that  underlying  agricul- 
tural questions  that  have  been 
pushed  aside  temporarily  by  the 
war  will  reemerge,  and  with  them 
their  agricultural-credit  counterparts. 
There  will  be  differences  of  opinion 
not  only  on  the  kind  of  rural  econ- 
omy we  should  strive  for  after  the 
war  but  also  on  the  instruments  of 
public  policy  to  be  used;  and  these 
differences  will  be  reflected  in 
divergent  views  on  the  farm  credit 
phases  of  these  national  problems. 

If,  toward  the  end  of  the  war 
and  immediately  thereafter,  farmers 
should  borrow  extensively  to  buy 


land  at  sharply  rising  prices  and 
for  other  excessive  expenditures,  as 
they  did  during  and  after  World 
War  I,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  credit  measures  and  other 
controls  needed  to  discourage  such 
action  will  become  active  issues. 
And  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  post-war  agricultural  credit 
policies  ultimately  will  need  to  be 
concerned  with  arrangements  asso- 
ciated with  the  credit  mechanism 
to  cushion  and  render  more  orderly 
the  post-war  readjustments  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  Credit  mech- 
anisms are  especially  well  adapted 
to  such  functions.  Other  post-war 
developments  may  require  that  this 
mechanism  be  the  vehicle  for  public 
policies  with  regard  to  international 
trade  in  farm  products,  international 
food  policies,  and  other  phases  of 
our  relation  to  world  agriculture. 

One  thing  is  sure.  Agricultural- 
credit  issues  will  continue  to  be  a 
mixture  of  old  and  new,  and  will 
change  with  conditions  that  cannot 
be  fully  foreseen.  Answers  to  post- 
war credit  questions  cannot  be  given 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  "credit  prin- 
ciples'' concerned  mainly  with  the 
functioning  of  the  credit  mechanism 
itself.  As  in  the  past,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  delve  still  deeper  for 
important  parts  of  the  answers. 


Far  Beyond 

Consequences  of  contour  farming  reach  far  beyond  the  individual  farmer  s 
poc\etboo\;  so  do  consequences  of  careless  and  ruinous  cultivation. 

— Russell  Lord 
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Financing  Agricultural 
World  Rehabilitation 

By  NORMAN  J.  WALL.  Forward-looking  men  have  long 
planned  for  international  credit  facilities  for  agriculture;  vital 
necessity  after  the  war  may  bring  them  into  being. 


facilities 


IN  THE  REHABILITA- 
TION of  world  agricul- 
ture, after  the  war,  spe- 
cial agricultural  financing 
can  play  a  stimulating 
part.  They  can  bring  about  more 
effective  use  of  resources  in  pro- 
ducing the  huge  food  supplies  that 
will  be  needed  and  they  can  con- 
tribute to  a  pattern  of  world  trade 
in  agricultural  products  that  will 
emphasize  higher  nutritional  levels. 

Many  farmers  in  this  and  other 
countries  will  be  able  to  provide 
only  a  limited  portion  of  the  capital 
they  will  need  in  that  period. 
They  will  have  to  make  full  use  of 
all  types  of  suitable  private,  coop- 
erative, and  public  credit  institu- 
tions. In  countries  that  have  lim- 
ited capital  resources,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  loan 
funds  in  the  domestic  money  mar- 
ket on  favorable  terms.  In  such 
countries,  particularly  where  there 
are  also  large  demands  for  funds  to 
reconstruct  devastated  areas,  there 
will  be  urgent  reason  for  developing 
international  agricultural  credit  fa- 
cilities. 

The  recent  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Food  and  Agriculture, 
meeting  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia, 
approved  a  recommendation  "That 
every  endeavor  be  made  to  ensure 
an  adequate  supply   of  credit  to 


agriculture."  The  recommendation 
stressed  the  need  of  favorable  terms 
and  conditions,  particularly  to  help 
small  farmers.  No  definite  plan 
has  yet  been  developed  for  provid- 
ing international  agricultural  credit 
as  suggested,  but  a  body  of  research 
data  and  certain  proposals  for  inter- 
national credit  facilities,  particularly 
applying  to  inter-America,  merit 
consideration. 

The  League  of  Nations  in  193 1 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Agricultural  Credit 
Company  (Report  1931,  11  A  13). 
The  report  contained  a  convention, 
a  charter,  and  proposed  statutes. 
Establishment  was  postponed — by 
the  outbreak  of  the  international 
financial  crisis,  the  political  deteri- 
oration that  followed  the  ascendancy 
of  Nazi-ism  in  Germany,  and  the 
withdrawal  from  the  League  of 
Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy.  But  the 
League  continued  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  international  farm-credit 
facilities,  notably  in  the  report  of  the 
Mixed  Committee  on  the  Problems 
of  Nutrition  (1937)  and  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  gave  atten- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  such  facili- 
ties after  the  war. 

American  Republics  have  consid- 
ered the  problem.  In  1940,  the 
Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Committee  recom- 
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mended  a  convention  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Inter- American  Bank 
to  promote  the  fuller  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Amer- 
icas, to  intensify  economic  and 
financial  relations  among  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  and  to  mobilize  for 
the  solution  of  economic  problems 
the  best  thought  and  experience  in 
the  Americas.  Ratification  is  pend- 
ing. Nine  nations  have  signed  the 
convention,  with  appended  charter 
and  bylaws.  The  bylaws  provide 
for  a  wide  range  of  financing  gov- 
ernmental and  private  economic 
activities  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. They  would  give  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  broad  powers  to 
extend  credits  for  agriculture. 

At  the  First  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Animal  Industry,  in  Washing- 
ton in  1930,  an  adopted  resolution 
called  for  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  a  Pan  American  agricultural 
bank,  but  deteriorating  interna- 
tional conditions  prevented  action. 

Revival  of  the  project  took  place 
in  1942  at  the  Second  Inter- Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Agriculture,  in 
Mexico.  Preparation  of  a  detailed 
plan  was  entrusted  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Financial  and  Economic  Ad- 
visory Committee.  In  1943,  its 
report  recommended: 

(1)  That  an  Agricultural  Credit 
Department  be  established  within 
the  framework  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank. 

(2)  That  this  department  be  al- 
lotted a  part  of  the  bank's  over-all 
capital  that  would  be  consistent 
with  the  place  of  agriculture  in  the 
national  economies  of  the  individual 
American  Republics. 

(3)  That  this  department  be  au- 
thorized to  make  agricultural  loans 


in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
Specifically,  the  department  should 
be  authorized,  under  conditions 
stated  in  the  bylaws  of  the  bank,  to 
buy  bonds  and  debentures  of  any 
agricultural  credit  institution;  re- 
discount or  purchase  loans,  ac- 
ceptances, and  mortgages  of  any 
agricultural  credit  institution;  and 
make  direct  loans  to  any  such  insti- 
tution upon  approved  collateral. 
The  Department  in  its  lending 
should  aim  to  facilitate  a  better 
integration  of  agriculture  within  the 
Americas  and  between  them  and 
other  continents. 

(4)  That  this  Department  give 
advisory  aid  in  shaping  the  loan 
policies  and  in  establishing  or  re- 
organizing the  agricultural  credit 
facilities  of  individual  American 
countries. 

Financial  Bridge 

Evidently  this  proposed  organiza- 
tion would  influence,  in  varying 
degree,  the  economies  of  the  respec- 
tive American  countries.  The  pri- 
mary object  would  be  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  international 
money  markets  and  the  agricultural 
credit  requirements  of  those  Repub- 
lics that  are  deficient  in  capital. 

Debentures  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank  would  be  protected  by  the 
strong  capital  basis  of  the  agency 
itself  and  by  collateral  from  the  bor- 
rowing agency.  They  would  thus 
command  a  higher  market  rating 
than  the  issues  of  these  individual 
agencies  which  are  limited  in 
spreading  their  risks.  Probably  the 
volume  of  such  debentures  would  be 
several  times  greater  than  the 
amount  which  an  individual  coun- 
try might  market.  Legislation  pro- 
posed in  the  United  States  would 
authorize   the   Reconstruction  Fi- 
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nance  Corporation  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  buy  and  sell  deben- 
tures and  other  obligations  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

Such  developments  should  mean 
a  considerably  lower  cost  of  issue 
and  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  for  at 
least  some  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries, compared  with  the  rates  they 
would  have  to  offer  if  they  were 
floating  foreign  loans  independently. 
Lower  rates,  in  turn,  should  be  re- 
flected in  lower  interest  rates  paid 
by  farmer  borrowers  on  loans  from 
a  national  credit  institution. 

As  the  operations  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Department  would 
usually  involve  the  transfer  of  for- 
eign exchange,  these  transfers  might 
affect  the  volume  of  reserves  in  com- 
mercial banks  and  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  credit  in  the  borrow- 
ing country.  They  would  also  in- 
fluence the  over-all  credit  policies  of 
the  Inter-American  Bank.  For  in- 
stance, the  rediscounting  of  short- 
term  agricultural  paper  might  be  an 
important  means  of  adjusting  sea- 
sonal variations  in  the  supply  of 
foreign  exchange  for  some  countries. 
Contrariwise,  cooperation  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank  with  the  na- 
tional governments  in  stabilizing 
exchange  rates  would  improve  the 
basis  for  lending  operations  of  its 
Agricultural  Credit  Department. 

In  several  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, over-all  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  industrial  and  mineral  re- 
sources is  a  prerequisite  for  special 
adjustments  in  agricultural  output. 
It  would  be  desirable,  therefore,  to 
coordinate  the  lending  policies  for 
nonagricultural  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses to  prevent  isolated  and  mis- 
directed agricultural  lending. 

Finally,  inter-American  credit  will 
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have  to  be  such  as  to  enable  the 
various  national  economies  to  fit  into 
desirable  patterns  of  post-war  hemi- 
spheric and  world  economic  coopera- 
tion and  trade.  Therefore,  it  seems 
appropriate  that  inter-American 
lending  to  agriculture  should  be 
guided  by  an  institution  which,  from 
the  beginning,  deals  with  the  full 
range  of  credit  problems. 

World  Basis 

Tentative  plans  for  agricultural 
credit  facilities  through  the  proposed 
Inter-American  Bank  suggest  how  a 
similar  plan  might  aid  post-war 
agricultural  rehabilitation  on  a 
world-wide  basis.  The  extent  to 
which  such  international  facilities 
may  be  developed  will  partly  depend 
upon  the  type  of  over-all  interna- 
tional financial  facilities  that  may 
be  set  up  to  cope  with  post-war 
economic  problems.  International 
currency  stabilization  plans,  such  as 
establishing  an  international  mone- 
tary unit,  will  aid  in  solving  the 
agricultural  credit  questions  that 
will  develop  after  the  war.  But  to 
meet  fully  the  needs  of  agriculture 
will  require  also  a  continuous 
source  of  loan  funds  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  for  both  long-  and 
short-term  maturities. 

Livestock  and  machinery,  in  the 
occupied  areas,  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed and  this  will  take  time. 
Agricultural  enterprises  in  many 
areas  will  have  to  be  reorganized 
over  a  period  of  years  to  redirect 
production  from  surplus  products 
toward  vitally  needed  commodities; 
this  will  give  rise  to  new  demands 
for  agricultural  capital.  Therefore, 
in  addition  to  stable  exchange  rates, 
a  continuous  source  of  capital  funds 
will  be  essential  to  the  effective 
restoration  of  world  agriculture. 
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Taxation  in  war 

AND  AFTERWARD 


By  GERHARD  J.  ISAAC.  What's  ahead  in  the  way  of  taxes? 
Everyone  wants  to  \now.  Let's  thin\  about  it  for  a  moment. 


TAXATION  is  a  fiscal 
device  used  to  direct  or 
divert  money  from  pri- 
vate purses  to  the  public 
treasury.  The  particular  combina- 
tion of  taxes  in  the  tax  system 
determines  the  pattern  of  individual 
financial  contributions  to  govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  selection 
of  various  taxes  for  emphasis  in  the 
tax  system  reflects  the  intent  of  the 
legislative  body  with  reference  to  the 
burden  on  persons  in  different  eco- 
nomic situations.  In  normal  times, 
taxes  of  various  types  usually  are 
judged  in  the  light  of  conventional 
standards  of  equity  such  as  "ability 
to  pay"  or  "benefits  received,"  plus 
some  consideration  of  nonfiscal  so- 
cial objectives.  In  wartime,  when 
considerations  of  equity  may  be  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  revenue,  it  is 
necessary  that  each  type  of  tax  and 
the  tax  system  as  a  whole  meet  the 
vital  test  of  helping  to  win  the  war. 

Currently,  a  system  of  war  taxa- 
tion is  evolving  from  our  pre-war 
tax  system.  In  the  process,  several 
major  changes  have  been  made. 
For  example,  income-tax  rates  have 
been  increased  and  exemptions  low- 
ered. To  some  extent,  the  pattern 
of  war  taxes  and  the  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden  are  known.  But  un- 
answered is  the  question,  What 
about  taxes  in  the  post-war  period? 
Farmers,  like  other  citizens,  have  a 


very  real  interest  in  the  answer. 
This  discussion  aims  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  factors  that  will  bear  on 
the  answer. 

Current  tax  revenues  cannot  fi- 
nance all  the  huge  war  expenditures 
ot  the  Federal  Government.  Bor- 
rowed money  is  used  to  make  up 
the  difference.  Using  borrowed 
funds  means  that  apparendy  it  is 
not  feasible  to  raise  all  the  required 
money  through  taxation,  because  of 
the  economic  repercussions  that 
might  follow.  Also,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Government  borrows,  it 
postpones  a  decision  as  to  the  final 
distribution  of  that  part  of  the  finan- 
cial cost  of  the  war.  Thus  the 
borrowing  has  important  implica- 
tions for  the  post-war  period. 

During  the  war  period,  the  source 
of  the  borrowed  funds  also  is  im- 
portant because  not  all  borrowing 
has  the  same  economic  effect.  Bor- 
rowing part  of  the  current  income 
of  individuals  has  much  the  same 
immediate  effect  as  a  tax  of  the 
same  amount,  because  current  pur- 
chasing power  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  money  turned  over  to  the 
Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  borrowing  by  the  Government 
takes  the  form  of  credit  expansion 
through  the  banking  system,  it  may 
well  contribute  to  an  inflationary 
pressure.  With  either  kind  of  bor- 
rowing the  final  decision  as  to  who 
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shall  meet  the  costs  of  redemption 
of  the  securities  is  postponed  until 
after  the  war. 

In  the  post-war  period  the  fiscal 
policies  adopted  to  meet  interest 
and  principal  payments  on  war 
debts  will  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  postponed  part  of  the 
financial  cost  of  the  war.  These 
same  fiscal  policies  may  largely  de- 
termine the  kind  and  direction  of 
economic  activity.  This  would  be 
due  in  part  to  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive demands  for  various  kinds  of 
goods  and  services  resulting  from 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  one 
group — the  taxpayers — to  another 
group — the  war-bond  holders.  To 
the  extent  that  a  given  individual  is 
both  a  taxpayer  and  a  bondholder, 
the  effect  is  somewhat  modified 
since  for  him  the  process  may  be 
essentially  one  of  taking  money  out 
of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into 
another. 

War  Bonds 

When  bonds  are  redeemed  in  full 
from  tax  revenues,  those  postponed 
financial  costs  of  the  war  are  then 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  combination  of  taxes  used 
in  the  post-war  tax  system.  But  it 
may  be  decided  to  postpone  still  fur- 
ther some  part  or  all  of  the  setde- 
ment  of  accounts.  That  is,  new 
bonds  may  be  issued  to  replace  some 
of  those  maturing.  If  the  new  bonds 
are  turned  over  to  the  holders  of  the 
old  bonds  in  a  simple  exchange,  the 
transaction  probably  will  have  less 
economic  significance  than  if  the 
new  bonds  were  sold  to  a  different 
group  of  individuals  or  institutions 
and  the  old  bonds  were  redeemed  in 
cash. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economic 


consequences,  an  important  question 
is  whether  the  transfer  of  current 
purchasing  power  from  the  pur- 
chasers of  new  bonds  to  those  who 
redeem  the  old  bonds  changes  the 
general  pattern  of  the  relative  de- 
mand for  the  various  kinds  of  goods 
and  services.  If  the  demand  pat- 
tern is  essentially  unchanged,  the 
economic  repercussions  are  minor  or 
are  restricted  to  selected  individuals. 
But,  if  the  new  bonds  are  placed 
with  commercial  banks,  there  is  an 
inflation  potential  that  must  be 
recognized.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, some  fiscal  actions  of  an  in- 
flationary character  might  be  con- 
sidered desirable  during  the  post- 
war period,  but  this  can  be  decided 
only  when  that  time  arrives. 

What's  Ahead? 

It  is  apparent  that  the  fiscal  poli- 
cies of  wartime  help  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  post-war  fiscal  policies.  A 
real  part  of  the  need  for  post-war 
revenue  is  being  predetermined  now, 
but  a  decision  is  yet  to  be  made 
as  to  the  precise  types  of  taxes  or 
the  particular  combination  of  taxes 
and  borrowing  that  will  be  used. 
Periods  of  fiscal  strain  usually  bring 
forth  new  kinds  or  forms  of  taxa- 
tion or  they  give  new  prominence 
to  some  of  the  old.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  income  tax 
was  stimulated  by  the  last  war,  and 
State  retail  sales  taxes  are  mostly 
an  out-growth  of  the  depression  of 
the  1930's. 

Whether  the  present  war  and 
post-war  years  will  see  still  lower 
exemptions  and  higher  rates  for  the 
Federal  income  tax,  or  a  Federal 
sales  tax,  or  some  fiscal  innovation 
not  yet  seriously  considered  cannot 
well  be  forecast  now.    But  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  the  pattern  of  post-war 
fiscal  policy  will  grow  out  of  com- 
bining the  result  of  postponed  de- 
cisions as  to  distribution  of  the 
financial  costs  of  the  war  with  the 
result  of  decisions  as  to  the  kind 
and  extent  of  governmental  services 
wanted  at  that  time. 

Governmental  Functions 

The  nature  and  extent  of  future 
general  governmental  functions  also 
will  influence  fiscal  policies  after  the 
war.  Developments  during  the  war 
years  will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
post-war  demands  for  services  made 
upon  governments.  Some  func- 
tions, first  assumed  under  the 
pressure  of  wartime  necessities,  may 
be  adapted  to  peacetime  conditions. 

Methods  Significant 

Obviously,  the  result  would  be 
that,  as  government  is  called  upon  to 
carry  on  more  and  more  functions, 
the  amount  of  money  that  passes 
through  the  public  treasury  must 
increase.  The  volume  of  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  treasury  is  of  less 
social   and   economic  significance, 


however,  than  are  the  methods 
used  to  obtain  the  funds  and  die 
list  of  purposes  for  which  they  are 
spent. 

Farmers9  Sta\e 

The  importance  of  all  this  to 
farmers  as  a  group  is  not  restricted 
to  future  tax  payments.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  how  fiscal  policies,  as 
such,  affect  prices  and  markets  for 
agricultural  products  and  how  gov- 
ernmental services  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of 
farm  families.  The  net  effect  will 
vary  among  individuals  and  areas. 
It  is  clear  that  taxes  will  divert  to 
government  increasing  sums  from 
all  segments  of  the  population,  both 
during  and  after  the  war.  Farmers 
will  be  no  exception.  Borrowing  stu- 
pendous sums  to  supplement  taxes, 
in  financing  the  war,  means  that 
many  decisions  bearing  on  the  ulti- 
mate distribution  of  the  financial 
cost  are  yet  to  be  made.  These  de- 
cisions will  profoundly  affect  the 
pattern  of  taxes  when  peace  comes. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  farmers,  as 
individuals  and  as  a  group,  have 
much  at  stake  in  the  fiscal  decisions 
of  both  the  war  and  the  post-war 
periods. 


Philosophy  of  a  Farmer 

An  old  man,  moved  off  his  farm  by  a  war  plant,  found  wor\  in  the  plant 
at  $4.50  a  day  but  bemoaned  the  loss  of  his  farm, 

"Uncle  John/'  said  a  neighbor,  "why  don't  you  forget  farming?  Don't 
you  \now  you'll  ma\e  more  money  now  than  you'll  ever  ma\e  on  a  farm?" 

"Boss,"  replied  the  Negro  simply,  "money  don't  mean  nothin  to  a  man 
that  wants  to  farm!' 

From  the  Progressive  Farmer 
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ISSUES  IN 

Land  Boom  Control 

By  M.  M.  REGAN.  What  about  prices  of  farm  land?  Shall  we 
be  able  to  escape  the  disasters  that  followed  the  last  World  War? 


CONCERN  over  develop- 
ments in  the  farm  real 
estate  market  and  interest 
in  control  possibilities  are 


now  widespread.  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  activities  and  re- 
leases, newspaper  editorials,  state- 
ments of  farm  leaders,  and  attitude 
surveys  of  farmers,  landlords,  and 
business  and  professional  men  in 
rural  areas  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 
Opinion  as  to  precise  types  of  meas- 
ures considered  most  appropriate  for 
preventing  a  boom  has  not  yet  crys- 
tallized but  there  is  universal  agree- 
ment that  another  land  boom  is  not 
wanted  and  there  is  substantial 
agreement  that  a  boom  should  be 
avoided  even  though  it  may  take 
Government  action. 

Several  issues  must  be  given  con- 
sideration if  we  wish  to  promote  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  and  implications 
of  emergency  farm  land-market 
controls. 

The  nature  of  recommendations 
concerning  such  controls  depends 
mainly  upon  the  character  of  ex- 
pected developments,  their  probable 
consequences,  and  the  practicability 
and  impacts  of  measures  that  can 
be  devised  to  curb  or  prevent  de- 
velopments that  are  considered  un- 
desirable. 
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To  believe  that  controls  are 
needed  implies  expectations,  based  in 
part  on  past  experience.  These  ex- 
pectations include:  farm  land  values 
reaching  excessive  levels,  farm-mort- 
gage credit  being  overexpanded  on 
the  basis  of  inflated  land  values,  and 
people  who  are  not  farmers  acquir- 
ing ownership  of  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  farm  land.  Later  ex- 
pected consequences  include  loss  of 
ownership  of  mortgaged  farms, 
severe  distress  of  financial  institu- 
tions serving  rural  areas,  a  lowering 
of  living  levels  among  farm  families 
particularly  those  attempting  to  hold 
excessively  mortgaged  farms,  a  less 
desirable  pattern  of  farm  tenure,  and 
a  condition  of  inflexibility  and  mal- 
adjustment in  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomy during  a  period  when  flexibil- 
ity is  likely  to  be  essential.  Such 
consequences  in  turn  justify  social 
concern  and  action  in  the  interest 
of  both  the  war  and  our  long-term 
agricultural  security. 

Several  of  these  possible  develop- 
ments may  reasonably  be  expected; 
the  others  are  considerably  less  cer- 
tain. Under  the  impetus  of  condi- 
tions of  high  prices  for  farm  com- 
modities, record  levels  of  farm  in- 
come, large  and  growing  accumula- 
tions of  liquid  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  farmers  and  others,  farm  real  es- 
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tate  values  are  now  advancing  about 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  period  of  World 
War  I.  There  appear  to  be  no 
curbing  influences  in  the  current 
situation  that  are  able  to  cope  with 
these  powerful  stimulating  forces. 
In  the  absence  of  adequate  absorb- 
ents to  check  inflationary  tendencies 
there  can  be  little  question,  without 
controls,  as  to  the  general  direction 
that  land  values  will  follow. 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  wide- 
spread use  of  increased  earnings  to 
retire  outstanding  indebtedness  and 
the  large  proportion  of  land  trans- 
fers that  are  for  cash,  the  current 
trend  in  total  mortgage  debt  is 
downward.  But  reports  from  many 
areas  indicate  that  heavier  debts  are 
being  assumed  by  buyers  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  particularly  by 
tenants  who  buy  on  contract  or 
with  a  relatively  small  down  pay- 
ment. The  possibility  of  many 
farms  becoming  involved  in  an  in- 
secure debt  position  is  the  type  of 
credit  development  over  which  there 
seems  to  be  need  for  current  concern. 

Although  land  values  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  certain  to  rise  sub- 


stantially, and  although  the  possi- 
bility of  mortgage  debts  expanding 
on  many  farms  is  granted,  it  does 
not  inevitably  follow  that  higher 
values  than  now  prevail  are  to  be 
characterized  as  "excessive"  or  "in- 
flated" or  that  higher  debt  levels 
are  to  be  termed  "overexpanded." 
For  the  use  of  such  terms  implies 
the  expectation  that  farm  prices  and 
income  levels  in  the  longer  post- 
war period  will  be  definitely  lower 
than  those  prevailing  during  the 
war.  If  post-war  farm  prices  and 
incomes  do  not  drop  materially,  the 
land  values  that  come  to  prevail  dur- 
ing the  war  could  be  maintained  with 
almost  negligible  post-war  impacts. 

National  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy may  be  directed  toward  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  after  the  war 
of  commodity  prices  at  levels  ap- 
proaching those  prevailing  during 
the  war,  particularly  if  further  com- 
modity-price advances  are  moderate. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  probable  success  of  such  efforts. 
So  far  the  effectiveness  of  methods 
used  for  attaining  or  supporting  a 
predetermined  level  of  prices  has 


Farmers,  and  especially  young  farmers,  don't  want  a  repetition  of 
the  1920  foolishness.  They  want  stability  and  security.  They 
ward  to  go  ahead  steadily  year  after  year,  feeding  and  clothing  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  and  getting  a  fair  price  for  so  doing.  They 
want  to  ma\e  their  money  by  farming  and  not  by  speculating  in 
land.  I  hope  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  land-grant  colleges  can  cooperate  with  these  young  farmers  in 
building  for  security  and  that  we  shall  never  again  be  afflicted  by 
the  excesses  of  a  land  boom. 

— Henry  A.  Wallace  in  1937 
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not  been  demonstrated.  Apparently 
the  maintenance  of  a  given  relation- 
ship between  agricultural  prices  and 
the  general  price  level  is  particu- 
larly difficult.  Regardless  of  trade 
policy,  and  even  under  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  nutrition  improvement,  a 
recurrence  of  the  agricultural-sur- 
plus problem  may  develop  at  some 
point  after  the  war. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding post-war  commodity-price 
levels,  the  safer  course  would  appear 
to  involve  controlling  land  values 
during  the  emergency,  and  slowing 
down  values,  credit,  and  related  de- 
velopments until  a  better  basis  is 
available  for  predicting  future  price 
and  income  levels.  Adjustments 
from  controlled  reasonable  lower 
levels  to  whatever  sustained  levels 
may  prevail  in  the  post-war  period 
would  have  much  less  serious  im- 
pacts than  would  be  brought  about 
by  an  adjustment  from  an  uncon- 
trolled inflated  level  to  substantially 
lower  levels. 

Because  of  several  war-connected 
influences,  non-farmers  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  interested  in  farm- 
land investments  and  this  raises 
further  problems.  For  the  most 
part,  farms  acquired  by  them  are  in 
strong  financial  hands  and  except  for 
those  bought  for  speculation  are 
likely  to  be  retained  after  the  war. 
In  the  absence  of  controls,  both  the 
height  to  which  values  rise  during 
the  war  and  the  slow  adjustment  in 
values  following  the  war  are  likely 
to  be  aggravated  by  non-farmer  pur- 
chases. Generally,  such  purchasers 
can  outbid  farmers  who  expect  to 
pay  for  the  property  out  of  farm  in- 
come and  they  contribute  to  the 
dilemma  in  which  many  farm  oper- 
ators are  likely  to  find  themselves. 

If  farmers  buy  at  high  prices,  they 


run  the  risk  of  later  foreclosure  and 
loss  of  whatever  equity  they  may 
have  had  at  time  of  purchase.  If 
they  forego  purchase  now  because 
prices  are  considered  excessive,  it  is 
likely  to  mean  postponed  buying 
for  perhaps  as  much  as  a  decade. 
It  took  about  that  long  after  the  last 
war  for  values  to  reach  levels  that 
could  be  supported  by  reasonable  in- 
come expectations.  In  view  of  the 
emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on 
owner-operation  as  a  national  policy, 
controls  could  justifiably  be  adjusted 
to  take  account  of  such  emergency 
developments  as  threaten  to  under- 
mine desirable  trends  and  programs 
for  long-time  tenure. 

Current  Impacts 

In  addition  to  the  post-war  con- 
sequences, the  possible  current  im- 
pacts of  developments  in  the  land 
market  on  the  war  effort  must  be 
considered.  The  land  market  is 
now  actively  competing  for  funds  of 
farmers  and  others  that  might  well 
go  into  the  purchase  of  war  bonds. 
Furthermore,  a  large  volume  of 
farm  transfers  could  interfere  with 
the  food-production  program,  since 
the  turn-over  of  farm  operators  is 
increased  and  tenants  on  farms  that 
are  sold  frequently  (or  even  are  con- 
stantly offered  for  sale)  cannot  make 
effective  plans  for  expanding  pro- 
duction. Perhaps  even  more  signifi- 
cant, the  prevention  of  runaway 
prices  of  capital  assets,  including 
farm  land,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  general  inflation-control  pro- 
gram and  in  certain  respects  is  as 
essential  to  a  reasonably  stable  econ- 
omy as  is  the  holding  down  of  com- 
modity prices  by  rationing,  price 
fixing,  and  other  means. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  reason- 
ably effective  control  measures  can 
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be  worked  out  to  prevent  or  curb 
many  developments  that  are  consid- 
ered to  be  undesirable.  The  extent 
to  which  they  would  be  publicly  ac- 
ceptable is  another  question. 

Controls 

Supertaxes  on  speculative  gains 
could  curb  speculators.  Credit  con- 
trols could  keep  mortgage  debt  with- 
in bounds.  Taxes  on  land  sales 
could  materially  reduce  the  volume 
of  transfers  and  retard  price  in- 
creases. Various  types  of  differen- 
tials could  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  buyers  who  intend  to 
operate  the  farms  they  buy.  Other 
controls  have  been  suggested  which 
would  involve  buyer  permits  and 
perhaps  price  ceilings. 

But  controls  themselves  may  have 
certain  impacts  that  would  need  to 
be  taken  into  account  before  a  final 
decision  is  reached  as  to  their  net 
desirability.  For  example,  under 
controls,  present  owners  might  be 
able  to  realize  less  from  the  sale  of 
their  property,  and  those  who  paid 
considerably  higher  prices  in  previ- 
ous years  might  not  have  the  chance 
to  recover  losses.  Lenders  who  seek 
farm-mortgage  investments  might 
consider  their  operations  adversely 
affected  by  credit  controls.  Tenants 
and  young  farmers  who  wish  to 
buy  on  a  small  down  payment 
might  feel  particularly  hard  hit  by 
minimum  down-payment  require- 
ments. Speculators  would  be  pre- 
vented from  capitalizing  on  their 
first  golden  opportunity  since  1920. 

Effective  controls  are  bound  to 
interfere  more  or  less  with  the  cur- 
rent privileges  and  profits  of  many 
individuals.  But  if  post-war  price 
history  repeats  itself,  in  the  longer 
run  many  of  these  same  individuals 
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would  be  benefited  by  controls. 
Lenders  have  little  to  gain  from 
credit  extensions  that  fail  shortly 
after  the  war.  Sellers  who  are 
forced  to  take  back  their  farms  after 
a  price  crash  often  find  that  the 
payments  they  have  received  are  not 
enough  to  compensate  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  property.  Other 
commitments  entered  into  on  the 
basis  of  "paper  profits"  from  the  sale 
or  mortgaging  of  a  farm  at  excessive 
levels  could  again  bring  financial 
disaster  to  many  sellers. 

But  even  greater  benefits  from  in- 
creased value  and  credit  stability  re- 
sulting from  emergency  land-market 
controls  accrue  to  buyers  and  bor- 
rowers, whose  equities  are  the  most 
vulnerable  on  a  falling  market.  In 
the  background  is  the  larger  group 
of  taxpayers,  bank  depositors,  in- 
surance-policy holders,  and  others 
who  also  have  a  stake  in  land-value 
stability,  as  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  bear  a  part  of  the  costs  in  case 
of  a  collapse.  Such  costs  will  be  in 
the  form  of  higher  taxes  to  finance 
remedial  programs,  reduced  divi- 
dends, greater  losses  on  investments 
and  deposits,  and  increased  charges 
of  various  kinds. 

Such  consequences  as  the  priva- 
tions and  lower  levels  of  living 
suffered  by  farm  families  who  at- 
tempt to  retain  ownership,  the 
morale-crushing  impacts  on  those 
who  fail,  and  the  permanent  deple- 
tion in  soil  resources  resulting  from 
attempts  to  carry  an  excessive  debt 
and  tax  burden  are  also  costs  and 
are  as  significant  as  the  more  out- 
right financial  losses.  All  the  bene- 
fits indicated  are  reflected  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  effective  controls  will 
greatly  reduce  the  chances  for  an- 
other quarter  century  of  widespread 
agricultural  insecurity  and  distress. 
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WOULD  Better  Living 

AFFECT  Land  Values? 

By  LUCILE  W.  REYNOLDS.  Although  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  farm  enterprise  is  to  enable  the  family  to  have  a  satisfac- 
tory standard  of  living,  the  means  of  achieving  this  are  lively  at 
times  to  seem  more  important  than  the  end.  Here  is  a  reminder 
linked  with  a  looming  problem. 


IT  IS  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  interests  of 
farm  families,  and  of  all 
groups  in  the  long  run, 


will  be  best  served  if  land  values 
maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  sta- 
bility. To  achieve  this  stability 
measures  of  land-market  control 
have  been  suggested.  They  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  article. 

Our  concern  here  is  to  explore 
further  the  possible  effect  on  land 
values  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  farm  families.  Standard  of  liv- 
ing as  used  here  refers  to  specific 
commodities  and  services  which  a 
group  struggles  to  obtain.  It  in- 
cludes such  items  as  food,  clothing, 
beds,  bathrooms,  refrigerators,  light- 
ing facilities,  stoves,  attractive  houses 
and  grounds,  newspapers,  magazines 
and  books,  formal  education,  neces- 
sary medical  care,  recreation,  and 
vacations. 

No  two  people  would  agree  pre- 
cisely as  to  the  items  to  be  included 
in  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living 
for  farm  families  at  any  given  time 
or  place.  But  probably  all  would 
agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  setting 
up  certain  minimum  standards  be- 
low which  no  family  should  go.  But 
when  it  comes  to  listing  and  de- 
scribing the  items  that  are  essential 


to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  stand- 
ard, there  is  opportunity  for  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.  Our 
economic  order  is  dynamic  with 
change  constantly  under  way. 
Hence,  ideas  current  today  as  to  the 
content  of  a  minimum  standard  are 
quite  different  from  those  which 
seemed  adequate  in  an  earlier  period. 
Many  of  the  items  considered  essen- 
tial today  can  be  obtained  only  by 
purchase  on  the  market. 

Advertisements  in  popular  maga- 
zines indicate  the  changes  that  have 
been  brought  about  by  modern  tech- 
nology in  the  last  few  decades.  In 
1901,  a  homemaker  writing  on  the 
Hearts  and  Homes  page  of  Wal- 
lace's Farmer  said,  "I  v/ish  every 
farmer's  wife  had  a  tin  flour  sifter 
and  a  meat  grinder  among  her  cook- 
ing utensils."  In  that  year  the  ad- 
vertisements in  a  woman's  magazine 
having  a  wide  circulation  among 
farm  families  included  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  ready-made  sheets,  an  iron- 
ing machine  heated  by  gas,  a  sani- 
tary "still"  with  spigot  for  heating 
water  on  the  kitchen  stove,  and  a 
Victor  talking  machine. 

Advertisements  in  Wallace's 
Farmer  in  1940  included  automo- 
biles, a  cabinet  radio,  electric  lamps, 
a  modern  gas  range,  an  electric  re- 
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frigerator,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
"the  latest  word  in  plumbing  fix- 
tures." An  issue  of  Wallace's 
Farmer  for  December  1940,  had 
half-page  ads  for  a  certain  automo- 
bile and  for  a  modern  radio;  one 
advertisement,  for  an  electric  washer, 
said  "makes  a  simple  job  of  big 
farm  washings";  another  was 
headed,  "Running  water  at  low  cost 
for  every  need"  and  one  from  a 
railroad  company  had  the  caption, 
"Start  making  vacation  plans  new." 

Home  Facilities 

The  census  offers  further  evi- 
dences of  changes  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  farm  families.  In  1940, 
33  out  of  every  100  farm  dwellings 
were  lighted  by  electricity  as  com- 
pared with  13  out  of  every  100  in 
1930.  In  1930,  only  15  out  of  every 
100  farm  dwellings  had  running 
water  in  the  house  but  by  1940 
this  had  increased  to  1 8  out  of  every 
100.  Thus  189,000  additional 
houses  were  equipped  during  the 
decade  in  which  the  worst  depres- 
sion of  our  history  occurred. 

While ,  modern  technology  has 
been  providing  so  many  items  that 
enter  into  family  living,  there  has 
been  a  correspondingly  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  manufacture  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment, 
The  modern  farm  has  a  heavy  capi- 
tal investment  in  machinery  and  the 
annual  outlay  for  repairs  and  re- 
placements is  an  important  item  of 
expense  in  the  farm  operating  bud- 
get. When  to  this  is  added  the 
outlay  for  certified  seeds  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers — to  mention  only 
two  items — it  is  evident  that  farm- 
business  expenses  now  take  a  much 
larger  slice  out  of  the  cash  receipts 
than  they  did  in  an  earlier  era. 


Overlooked 

Farm  families  who  are  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves  use  their  receipts 
from  farm  marketings  for  two  other 
major  categories — family  living  and 
payment  of  mortgage  debts.  When 
land  values  are  out  of  line  with 
farm  earnings,  annual  amortization 
payments  on  the  mortgage  debt 
are  so  large  that  the  amount  of  the 
net  income  left  for  family  living  is 
not  enough  to  provide  the  goods  and 
services  required  for  a  satisfactory 
level  of  living  according  to  present 
standards.  This  situation  has  not 
had  the  consideration  it  deserves 

The  traditional  pattern  that  has 
had  social  approval  in  many  circles 
is  for  families  to  get  along  with  a 
minimum  ouday  for  family  living 
during  the  early  years  of  their  ex- 
perience as  owners,  while  their  mort- 
gages are  large.  Later,  so  the  argu- 
ment goes,  when  the  mortgage  debt 
has  been  paid  down  to  a  safe  mar- 
gin, will  be  time  enough  for  the 
family  to  expand  its  living.  So  long 
as  farm  families  accept  this  situa- 
tion as  inevitable  if  they  are  to 
achieve  debt-free  ownership,  a  larger 
net  income  from  farm  operations 
will  tend  to  be  reflected  in  higher 
and  higher  land  values.  Families 
who  buy  land  on  a  rising  market 
when  income  is  high  are  likely  to 
find  later  that  the  price  paid  was 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  pos- 
sible earnings  on  that  farm  over  a 
period  of  years. 

As  is  well  known,  many  of  the 
families  in  the  Middle  West  who 
bought  farms  in  the  1919-20  era, 
when  this  situation  prevailed,  were 
unable  to  meet  their  contractual  ob- 
ligations in  later  years,  and  so  they 
lost    their    farms.    Others  finally 
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achieved  debt-free  ownership  but  did 
so  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  liv- 
ing standards.  Still  others  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
level  of  living  and  paid  their  debts 
as  well,  but  in  the  process  they 
farmed  their  land  so  intensively  that 
their  soil  resources  were  depleted. 

Dual  Goal 

It  is  fruitful  to  speculate  on  the 
effect  on  land  values  if,  among  ten- 
ant as  well  as  owner  families  gen- 
erally, the  dual  goal  of  an  improved 
level  of  living  and  greater  security 
on  the  land  should  have  wide  ac- 
ceptance. It  would  mean  that,  in- 
stead of  many  tenant  families  com- 
peting against  each  other  for  land 
in  periods  of  rising  land  values,  only 
those  would  be  in  the  market  for 
land  who  had  established  a  reason- 
ably satisfactory  standard  of  living 
as  tenants,  had  accumulated  their 
own  chattels,  and  had  saved  enough 
money  for  a  sizable  down  payment. 
With  fewer  prospective  buyers, 
those  who  were  in  the  market  would 
be  able  to  bargain  more  effectively 
and  the  demand  for  farms  with  poor 
houses  and  unattractive  or  undesir- 
able surroundings  would  decline. 
The  other  families  would  continue 
as  tenants  until  they  too  were  in  a 
position  to  bargain  effectively. 

Without  doubt,  some  preliminary 
steps  would  need  to  be  taken  be- 


fore policy  locking  toward  this  goal 
could  be  established.  In  some  caser 
leasing  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  thoroughly  revised  so  that  the 
conditions  of  employment  on  the 
tenant-operated  farm  would  be  im- 
proved and  the  tenant  might  be  as- 
sured of  security  of  tenure  provided 
he  and  his  family  met  certain  re- 
quirements. Several  States  have 
made  progress  in  this  direction. 
Establishment  of  effective  land-mar- 
ket control  measures  v/ould  be^  help- 
ful. Certain  credit  agencies,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  for  in- 
stance, have  taken  the  lead  in  en- 
couraging a  firmer  credit  policy. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
productivity  of  land  and  satisfactory 
levels  of  living.  It  is  no  mere  acci- 
dent that  in  the  areas  where  the  in- 
dex of  productivity  is  high  and  land 
values  are  up  a  larger  proportion  of 
farm  families  are  enjoying  a  high 
level  of  living.  In  other  areas  some 
of  the  land  now  in  farms  is  so  un- 
productive that  the  families  living 
on  it  cannot  get  a  satisfactory  living 
even  though  land  prices  are  held  at 
a  conservative  level.  In  other  words^ 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
an  improved  level  of  living  and  an 
adequate  income.  This  may  seem 
axiomatic  but  it  has  been  long  de~ 
bated.  Is  there  not  also  a  thought- 
provoking  relationship  between  land 
values  and  level  of  living? 


Absenteeism 

Here  are  the  exact  reasons  given  by  eight  women  in  California  for  not 
attending  a  home  demonstration  meeting:  Running  hammer  mill;  word- 
ing in  the  cotton;  running  feed  grinder;  caring  for  1,800  baby  chic\s; 
ta\ing  blood  tests  of  cows;  reroofing  the  house;  nursing  little  pigs  in  the 
kitchen;  helping  in  dairy  where  there  are  now  three  men  instead  of  the 
usual  five. 
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Electricity  and  a  Balanced 

Rural  Economy 

By  ALLEN  B.  MacMURPHY.  That  question  of  farm  families 
on  the  land  again:  an  attentive  reader  reminds  us  of  one  approach 
toward  partial  solution. 


BAD  DISTRIBUTION 
of  population  on  the  land 
and  human  erosion  are 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 


between  which  American  agricul- 
ture must  steer  after  the  war.  If  we 
have  too  many  submarginal  farm- 
ers, rural  poverty — most  dramatized 
in  the  South  but  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  that  section — may  continue 
widespread,  and  may  even  increase. 
But  if  the  migration  of  young  people 
from  farming  areas  to  cities  con- 
tinues, perhaps  at  an  accelerated 
rate,  the  rural  community  will  suf- 
fer through  loss  of  potential  leader- 
ship, through  an  ultimate  increase 
in  absentee  ownership,  and  in  other 
ways.  These  two  dangers  were 
pointed  out  by  Arthur  P.  Chew  and 
Lester  A.  Kirkendall  in  the  Spring 
issue  of  the  Land  Policy  Review. 

Do  we  have  to  choose  between 
these  evils?  Or  is  it  possible  to 
strike  a  balance,  so  that  we  may 
have  neither  too  many  farmers  for 
the  land  to  support  at  a  reasonable 
level  of  income,  nor  too  few  peo- 
ple in  the  rural  community  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  to  enable  it  to 
maintain  the  necessary  school,  high- 
way, health,  and  other  public  serv- 
ices and  facilities?  To  find  a  com- 
plete answer  will  require  much 
study  and  discussion  covering  many 


fields.  This  article  suggests  a  few 
of  the  ways  in  which  rural  electrifi- 
cation can  contribute  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  these  questions 
present. 

Rural  electrification  in  this  coun- 
try is  still  young.  It  began  on  a 
large  scale  around  1935,  coinciden- 
tally  with  establishment  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. Since  then,  in  rounded  fig- 
ures, the  percentage  of  American 
farms  having  central-station  electric 
service  has  increased  from  10  to 
more  than  38.  Numerically,  the  in- 
crease has  been  from  744,000  on  De- 
cember 31,  1934,  t0  2>3535000  on 
January  1,  1942.  During  the  same 
period,  the  average  use  of  electricity 
per  electrified  farm  east  of  the  100th 
meridian,  which,  roughly,  divides 
the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  in  half, 
increased  from  811  kilowatt-hours 
during  1935  to  1,221  kilowatt-hours 
during  194 1,  and  the  average  cost 
per  kilowatt-hour  decreased  from  5 
cents  in  1935  to  4  cents  in  1941- 

These  figures  signalize  a  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  those  hav- 
ing service  that  electricity  is  a  tool 
for  farm  production  as  well  as  a 
household  convenience.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  rural  community  as 
a  whole,  however,  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  about  rural  electrification 
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after  1935  is  its  intensive  applica- 
tion. Whole  areas,  many  remote 
from  cities,  are  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  power  lines  for  the  first 
time. 

Undertakings 

As  an  incident  to  development  of 
the  REA  program,  which  wras  un- 
dertaken primarily  to  serve  farms, 
hundreds  of  villages  and  crossroad 
settlements  have  now  received  elec- 
tric service  making  possible  many 
commercial  and  industrial  undertak- 
ings. For  instance,  an  apple-pack- 
ing and  cold  storage  plant  in  Vir- 
ginia and  cold-storage  locker  plants 
in  many  States,  mosdy  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  were  established  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  availability  of  electric 
power.  A  host  of  other  small  plants 
for  processing  local  raw  materials 
have  been  established  or  modern- 
ized, following  the  construction  of 
rural  power  lines.  A  small  town 
in  northern  Vermont  had  its  first 
motion-picture  show  the  day  the 
REA  system  that  serves  it  was  en- 
ergized. All  offer  opportunities  for 
full  or  part-time  employment  within 
the  farm  community.  So,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  do  the  rural  power  sys- 
tems themselves. 

Reassuring 

Such  establishments  are  only  a  be- 
ginning, but  they  point  toward  a 
development  that,  after  the  war,  may 
help  materially  to  balance  the  econ- 
omy of  the  rural  community.  With 
electricity  available  at  moderate 
rates,  lack  of  coal  or  waterpower 


near  the  point  of  production  ceases 
to  be  a  compelling  reason  for  trans- 
porting farm  products  hundreds  of 
miles  for  processing.  As  more 
plants  for  processing  food  and  fiber 
are  set  up  or  enlarged  in  rural  areas, 
and  as  other  enterprises — machine 
shops,  woodworking  plants,  motion- 
picture  theaters,  beauty  parlors — are 
started  there,  it  may  become  possible 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  farm 
young  people  for  whom  there  is  in- 
adequate opportunity  on  the  land 
itself  to  find  jobs  in  their  home  com- 
munities. And  many  farmers  whose 
farms  are  too  small  or  soil  too  poor 
to  yield  a  satisfactory  living  may  be 
able  to  increase  their  total  income 
by  getting  work  off  their  farms  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year. 

Possible  benefits  of  such  a  devel- 
opment are  great.  Availability  of 
nonfarm  income  would  help  multi- 
tudes of  farmers,  formerly  com- 
pelled to  mine  their  soil,  to  adopt 
desirable  rotations  and  conservation 
practices  for  restoring  the  fertility 
which  they  built  up  during  the  years 
they  took  part  in  the  AAA  and  SCS 
programs,  and  on  which  war  needs 
are  now  forcing  them  to  draw 
heavily.  In  time,  this  would  in- 
crease their  income  as  well.  The 
addition  of  other  taxable  property 
would  lighten  the  burden  of  farm 
taxation  and  yet  help  to  support  the 
necessary  community  facilities  and 
services.  And  it  may  be  fair  to  as- 
sume that  many  of  the  young  people 
who,  crowded  off  the  land,  take  jobs 
in  local  establishments  will  find  a 
happier  and  more  satisfying  life  than 
those  who  move  to  the  city. 


Minorities  are  rich  assets  of  a  democracy, 

— Wendell  Willkie 
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Small  Farmers  Discover 

RURAL  COOPERATION 

By  RAUB  SNYDER.  Families  on  small  farms  learn  to  get  to- 
gether, get  machinery,  get  services,  and,  increase  production  and 
income  while  developing  patriotism  and  a  spirit  of  democracy. 


PHENOMENAL  devel- 
opment of  rural  coopera- 
tives  marked  the  decade 
preceding  the  onset  of  war. 
Marketing  cooperatives,  with  a  long 
history  during  the  thirties,  became 
an  integral  part  of  our  system  for 
getting  produce  from  the  farms  to 
the  consumers.  Purchasing  co- 
operatives lived  down  the  reputation 
of  earlier  failures  and  bid  fair  to 
outdistance  their  marketing  breth- 
ren. Meanwhile,  service  coopera- 
tives of  various  kinds  came  into 
being.  Insurance,  rural  electrifica- 
tion, medical  care,  livestock  im- 
provement, and  a  host  of  other 
organizations  extended  the  benefits 
of  cooperation  to  many  new  phases 
of  rural  life. 

As  we  entered  the  war,  came  the 
anxious  question  of  the  effects  of 
wartime  economy  on  both  the  spirit 
and  the  practice  of  cooperation.  The 
cooperative  movement  was  a  peace- 
time development.  Could  it  again 
survive  the  changes  that  were  inevi- 
table in  time  of  war  ? 

It  is  now  possible  to  say  that  the 
cooperatives,  given  flexibility  of  pro- 
gram and  good  leadership,  can  sur- 
vive and  may  demonstrate  that, 
whereas  they  were  valuable  beyond 
question  in  time  of  peace,  they  are 
now  indispensable.  The  two  great 
present  problems  of  agriculture  are 


volume  of  production  and  efficiency 
in  distribution  of  food  for  our  armed 
forces,  for  civilian-  use,  and  for  the 
United  Nations.  Cooperatives  come 
into  new  importance  as  they  help  to 
solve  these  problems. 

Economic  necessity  is  the  primary 
factor  in  the  growth  of  cooperatives 
in  wartime  but  there  are  many  other 
influences.  We  have,  as  never  before, 
a  sense  of  great  national  purpose,  and 
this  purposefulness  reaches  down  to 
the  smallest  rural  communities.  The 
awareness  of  shared  responsibilities 
and  common  problems  has  drawn 
neighbors  together  in  the  very  spirit 
from  wThich  cooperative  action  arises. 

This  newly  engendered  sense  of 
group  membership  has  been  organ- 
ized in  various  ways  for  various  pur- 
poses related  to  the  war.  It  was 
necessary  that  this  be  so  if  we  were  to 
achieve  the  requisite  efficiency.  And 
it  wras  only  natural  that  the  new  spirit 
of  community  interest  and  the  new 
habit  of  acting  in  groups  should  be 
turned  to  good  purpose  through  co- 
operatives to  meet  specific  needs  of 
farmers  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
"more  and  more  with  less  and  less." 

Especially  significant  is  the  growth 
of  what  might  be  called  "informal 
cooperation"  among  neighbors — dif- 
ferent in  its  effects  on  community 
life  from  cooperative  business  on  the 
large  scale  as  manifested  by  factories, 
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elevators,  tank  cars,  and  other  tokens 
of  bigness  and  success.  One  familiar 
criticism  of  "big  business"  coopera- 
tives is  that  as  they  grow,  participa- 
tion by  the  individual  member  con- 
tinuously lessens,  until  eventually  the 
relationship  of  the  member  to  his 
own  organization  is  not  significantly 
different  from  that  of  customer  to 
merchant.  Leaders  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  realized  this  as  they 
sought  for  the  means  of  keeping  alive 
that  sense  of  belongingness  which  is 
the  essence  of  economic  democracy. 

Democratic  Infusion 

Will  this  war  bring  an  infusion  or 
the  spirit  of  democracy  which  wil! 
permit  cooperatives  to  expand  to 
meet  economic  opportunities  as  they 
arise  while  preserving  both  the  spirit 
and  the  form  of  democracy? 

Equally  important  in  long-term 
effects  is  the  appearance  of  small 
neighborhood  and  community  co- 
operative services,  expressing  this 
new  spirit  of  oneness  and  bearing 
directly  on  immediate  problems 
shared  by  all.  In  such  services  the 
people  are  learning  the  techniques  of 
cooperation  by  applying  them  in 
projects  over  which  they  themselves 
exercise  full  responsibility  and  con- 
trol. Vice  President  Wallace  has 
called  cooperation  the  dominant  eco- 
nomic idea  of  the  future.  People  of 
rural  America  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  this  future. 

Encouragement  of  many  kinds  has 
been  given  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Experts  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  have  devel- 
oped a  prime  technical  literature. 
Through  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
Government  credit  has  been  available 
to  cooperatives  since  1933.  The  Farm 
Security    Administration    has  re- 
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garded  cooperatives,  especially  those 
of  the  community-service  type,  as  a 
necessary  tool  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  impoverished  farm  people  and  has 
stimulated  the  establishment  of  co- 
operatives among  its  borrowers  on 
the  widest  scale  consistent  with  a 
sound  development.  In  doing  so, 
the  FSA  looks  upon  the  cooperative 
as  a  valuable  end  in  itself  where  it 
serves  a  genuine  community  need, 
but  places  an  equal  value  on  the  proc- 
ess of  community  organization 
which  knits  family  life  into  the  life 
of  the  neighborhood  and  the  com- 
munity and  promotes  attitudes  of 
interdependence  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness in  contrast  to  strict  individual- 
ism and  competition.  The  time 
since  Pearl  Harbor  has  seen  a  great 
extension  of  this  kind  of  grass-roots 
cooperation  among  FSA  borrower 
families  and,  partly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  FSA  program,  among 
small  farmers  generally  throughout 
the  country. 

Policies 

Policies  of  the  FSA  on  cooperatives 
are  well  defined.  First,  FSA  regards 
cooperatives  as  a  means  by  which 
die  borrower  family  can  become  a 
more  active  participant  in  commu- 
nity life.  Therefore,  it  encourages 
borrowers  to  affiliate  with  existing 
cooperatives  that  can  serve  their 
needs.  It  encourages  its  borrowers 
to  form  new  cooperatives  only  when 
there  is  no  cooperative  through 
which  they  can  act  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. Initiative  for  organization  and 
for  the  development  of  the  program 
of  service  is  expected  to  come  from 
the  group  itself. 

Up  to  the  passage  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  Act  for  1944, 
the  FSA  helped  in  the  financing  of 
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cooperative  services  in  two  ways. 
Loans  were  made  to  individuals  to 
enable  them  to  join  cooperatives, 
and  loans  were  made  to  cooperative 
associations.  In  either  case,  the 
FSA  as  an  administrator  of  public 
funds,  recognizes  a  responsibility  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  coopera- 
tive closely  and  to  exercise  such 
supervision  as  was  necessary  to  give 
reasonable  protection  to  the  capital 
invested.  In  this  respect,  its  role  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  lender 
in  his  relations  with  a  borrower,  but 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  FSA 
is  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
service  as  such,  rather  than  the  re- 
turn expected  from  an  investment. 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  prohibits 
FSA  from  making  loans  to  coopera- 
tive associations  or  to  individuals, 
for  the  purchase  of  shares  in  a  coop- 
erative association.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, mean  that  FSA  can  no  longer 
make  loans  to  farmers  to  start  in- 
formal group  services, 

Examples 

Informally  organized  but  active  co- 
operative group  services,  totaled 
approximately  18,000  on  March  31, 
1943,  among  FSA  borrowers  and 
their  neighbors,  and  there  were 
more  than  4,000  active  coopera- 
tive associations.  Of  the  cooperative 
group  services,  the  great  majority— 
approximately  10,000— were  farm- 
equipment  co-ops.  They  illustrate 
as  well  as  any  the  way  in  which 
farm  neighbors  are  getting  together 
for  common  action  on  common 
problems  in  wartime. 

When  rationing  orders  restricted 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
farm  machinery,  sharing  equipment 
became  necessary.     Ration  boards 
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Brothers 

Around  the  jour  seas  all  men 
are  brothers. 

—Old  Chinese  Saying, 


naturally  insisted  on  having  assur- 
ance that  any  equipment  released 
would  have  maximum  use.  Often 
the  only  way  in  which  a  small  farmer 
can  give  this  assurance  is  by  under- 
taking to  share  with  his  neighbors. 

Many  farmers  converted  individ- 
ually owned  machinery  to  coopera- 
tive use.  Near  the  Great  Lakes  a 
combine  formerly  owned  by  one 
farmer  is  now  being  used  by  four. 
In  the  Midwest,  an  FSA  borrower 
sold  a  one-third  interest  in  a  machine 
to  each  of  his  two  neighbors.  In  the 
Far  West  eight  men  contributed  $10 
each  to  buy  a  manure  spreader  that 
had  been  serving  only  one  farm  and 
been  idle  much  of  the  time. 

Furthermore 

Others  bought  new  equipment  for 
joint  use.  Two  farmers  on  adjoining 
Iowa  farms  bought  one  set  of 
equipment  and  now  take  turns  using 
it.  From  records  of  their  first  year's 
operation,  the  two  farmers  figured 
that  their  combined  costs  were  $188 
less  than  they  would  have  paid  to 
have  their  tractor  work  done  by  hire, 
and  $260  less  than  the  cost  of  buying 
and  operating  twTo  new  tractors. 
One  of  them  said,  "Any  time  a  little 
planning  will  make  it  possible  to  save 
from  $188  to  $260,  it's  all  right  with 
me." 
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In  Colorado,  25  small  farmers 
pooled  their  funds  to  buy  heavy 
equipment:  a  rubber-tired  tractor,  a 
thresher,  a  trailer,  and  a  shelter  for 
the  machinery.  The  total  cost  was 
$3,250,  but  the  cost  to  each  was  only 
about  $130, 

An  outstanding  example  is  the 
Farmers  Machinery  Cooperative,  of 
Lancaster  County  in  Pennsylvania. 
With  the  aid  of  an  FSA  loan,  25 
farmers  bought  the  machinery 
which,  added  to  that  owned  in- 
dividually, was  enough  to  operate 
the  3,500  acres  of  their  farms  at  top 
efficiency.  Before  they  organized, 
the  labor  shortage  had  forced  them 
to  plan  a  15-percent  cut  in  produc- 
tion. None  individually  could  af- 
ford to  buy  the  machinery  to  make 
up  for  the  lost  manpower.  And 
machinery  itself  was  scarce.  Their 
FSA  loan  enabled  the  group  to  buy 
a  spray  outfit,  two  tractors,  a  tractor 
mower,  a  tractor  plow,  a  tractor 
disk  harrow,  a  corn  cultivator,  two 
corn  binders,  a  silo  filler,  a  wagon, 
and  a  truck  to  haul  their  produce  to 
market. 

Now  these  farmers  find  they  can 
produce  10  percent  more  food  instead 
of  the  15  percent  less.  In  addition, 
they  began  to  "custom  farm"  for 
some  of  their  neighbors.  They  ex- 
pect to  pay  back  their  loan  and  have 
their  machinery  clear  within  5  years. 
Meanwhile,  through  service  fees  they 
plan  to  accumulate  a  surplus  that  can 
be  distributed  as  savings  or  used  in 
other  community  projects. 

Sire  co-ops  have  had  an  important 
part  in  the  Food  for  Freedom  efforts 
of  small  farmers.  In  its  simplest 
form,  neighboring  farmers  jointly 
buy  a  good  sire.  More  extensive 
plans  may  include  several  sires  of 
different  kinds,  veterinary  service, 


and  even  artificial  insemination  serv- 
ice. Small  farms  of  this  country 
have  been  generally  characterized  by 
scrub  animals,  but  within  recent 
years  their  capacity  for  production  of 
dairy  and  meat  products  has  been 
greatly  increased  through  coopera- 
tive quality-breeding  programs. 
The  value  of  workstock  on  small 
farms  has  increased  appreciably 
through  co-ops  for  joint  ownership 
and  use  of  jacks  and  stallions. 

More  than  a  thousand  cooperative 
purchasing  and  marketing  associa- 
tions are  bringing  economic  advan- 
tages not  otherwise  obtainable  to 
small  farmers.  These  range  from 
simple  associations  for  buying  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  other  supplies  to 
federated  cooperatives  covering  an 
entire  State  and  serving  as  a  major 
marketing  channel.  Cooperative 
canneries,  mills,  curing  houses,  and 
other  processing  enterprises  allow 
small  farmers  to  convert  their  prod- 
ucts more  nearly  into  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  needed  by  the  con- 
sumers. 

Medical  Care 

Medical  ca*re  for  over  100,000 
families  is  provided  by  other  associa- 
tions. The  FSA  has  cooperated  with 
State  and  county  medical  associations 
to  assist  rural  families  to  form  these 
organizations,  and  already  the  pro- 
gram has  given  valuable  aid  toward 
the  solution  of  the  baffling  problem 
of  rural  health. 

Forms  of  cooperation  practiced  by 
small  farmers  are  almost  as  varied 
as  community  needs.  Co-ops  spon- 
sored by  the  FSA  have  an  aggregate 
membership  of  more  than  200,000 
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families,  not  counting  those  who  are 
members  of  medical-care  plans. 

Small  farmer  co-ops  are  relatively 
new  in  our  history  of  cooperation. 
Long  established  cooperatives  have 
operated  at  the  level  of  relatively 
well-to-do  farmers,  but  seldom  be- 
fore have  co-ops  been  effective  for  the 
farmers  who  stand  in  greatest  need 
of  their  benefits.  If,  under  the  im- 
petus of  wartime  necessity  and  with 
the  encouragement  of  Government 
services,  small  farmers  do  now  insure 
their  permanent  participation  in  the 
cooperative  movement,  the  course  of 
the  movement  itself  may  well  be 
given  new  directions. 

Moreover,  if  under  the  impetus  of 
wartime  necessity,  our  small  farm- 
ers, through  their  cooperatives,  can 


achieve  a  greater  degree  of  participa- 
tion in  their  own  communities  and 
in  public  affairs,  then  once  again  war 
will  have  pointed  a  way  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  chronic  peacetime  ill.  The 
Nation  needs  its  small  farmers  now. 
They  will  help  to  make  up  the  full 
measure  of  Food  for  Freedom  on 
which  victory  depends.  Small  farm- 
ers rise  to  this  responsibility  best  as 
they  cooperate  with  one  another. 
Their  responsibility  will  not  end 
with  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  must  produce 
in  abundance  all  those  things  which 
the  impoverished  people  of  the  world 
will  need,  and  food  is  chief  among 
these.  Small  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives will  have  work  to  do  for 
as  long  as  the  mind  can  predict. 


Food  for  All 

THE  CONCRETE  AIM 


By  HAROLD  A.  VOGEL.  The  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Food  and  Agriculture  is  here  briefly  viewed  in  retrospect.  The 
next  number  of  the  Land  Policy  Review  will  be  devoted  to  the 
wor\  of  the  Conference  and  the  Interim  Commission. 


NOW  AND  THEN,  un- 
der the  stress  of  world 
forces  and  events,  an  im- 
portant new  approach  to 
the  welfare  of  man  is  carved  out, 
opening  up  unexplored  horizons 
of  opportunity.  Of  this  historic  na- 
ture is  the  approach  to  world  food 
and  agricultural  problems  that  took 


shape  at  the  recent  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture, at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 

Around  the  conference  tables 
gathered  representatives  of  44  Na- 
tions, spokesmen  for  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  total  population.  Al- 
though fully  conscious  of  the  giant 
military  task  still  ahead  for  the 
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United  Nations,  the  delegates  as- 
sembled to  examine  the  food  and 
agricultural  problems  that  will  face 
the  world  when  victory  comes,  and 
to  map  out  lines  of  action  that  will 
be  needed  in  coping  with  them, 

Guiding  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference  was  the  conviction  that 
any  progress  made  during  the  war 
toward  solution  of  these  problems 
will  help  to  overcome  an  important 
obstacle  to  prosecution  of  the  war — 
that  is,  uncertainty  of  food  consum- 
ers and  producers  as  to  their  post- 
war future.  Another  influence  was 
the  delegates'  knowledge  that,  of  all 
man's  difficulties,  those  relating  to 
food  and  agriculture  bear  most  uni- 
versally upon  human  affairs.  Ade- 
quateness  of  food  supply  and  secu- 
rity for  world  agriculture  are  absolute 
prerequisites  for  an  enduring  peace. 
This  is  manifesdy  true,  because  agri- 
culture is  the  chief  economic  activity 
of  mankind,  and  food,  which  repre- 
sents 90  percent  of  all  agricultural 
production,  is  man's  universally 
basic  requirement. 

Roots 

Conditions  such  as  existed  before 
this  war,  burdening  farmers  with 
heavy  surpluses  while  forcing  un- 
numbered millions  of  consumers  to 
go  hungry,  bring  subnormal  health 
for  consumers  and  poverty  for  pro- 
ducers, and  retard  the  upward  prog- 
ress of  civilization.  The  delegates 
recognized  that  these  conditions 
were  world-wide  before  the  war 
and  that,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  they 
would  return  with  added  force 
within  a  few  years  after  peace  is 
won.  They  proposed,  therefore,  to 
seek  out  the  roots  of  these  troubles 
and  to  take  some  first  steps  toward 
remedial  action.  They  considered 
the  emergency  needs  of  the  imme- 
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diate  post-war  period,  but  focused 
principally  upon  measures  needed  to 
correct  fundamental  maladjustments 
of  world  agricultural  consumption 
and  production. 

Searching  * 

Delegates  of  the  United  Nations 
worked  side  by  side  for  16  days, 
searching  for  mutually  acceptable 
roads  of  attack  upon  basic  food 
problems.  They  examined  pre-war 
agricultural  consumption  and  pro- 
duction, appraised  the  nutritional 
deficiencies  that  existed  before  the 
war,  and  weighed  in  terms  of  basic 
nutrients  how  much  food  the  world 
would  need  to  supply  a  healthful 
diet  to  its  2.2  billion  people.  They 
looked  at  present  agricultural  pat- 
terns, at  the  total  production  that 
would  be  necessary  to  furnish  a  full 
diet  to  everyone,  and  at  the  ex- 
isting opportunities  for  large- 
scale  expansion  in  production. 
They  viewed  present  facilities  for 
marketing,  transportation,  and  stor- 
age of  foods,  and  discussed  improve- 
ments that  would  be  required  in 
order  to  balance  world  supply  with 
the  total  demand  that  would  be 
called  forth  by  adequate  food 
consumption. 

Balance 

As  more  and  more  facts  came  to 
light,  the  conferees  felt  that  world 
agricultural  production  would  have 
to  be  expanded  and  in  some  in- 
stances reoriented  if  this  balance  is 
to  be  achieved.  Also,  the  conferees 
considered  measures  to  insure  full 
employment,  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  income,  and  general 
world  industrial  prosperity  that 
would  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
adequate  consumption. 
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In  total,  these  analyses  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Nations  through 
individual  and  joint  action  can 
bring  about  the  needed  improve- 
ments after  the  war  if  they  really 
want  to,  and  that  they  have  an 
obligation  to  their  people  and  to 
each  other  to  do  the  job. 

Two-Edged  Sword 

Measures  to  attain  Freedom  from 
Want  of  Food  on  a  world  scale,  it 
was  seen,  would  forge  a  two-edged 
sword  for  attack  upon  both  hunger 
and  agricultural  insecurity.  Here 
then,  the  Conference  urged,  is  the 
proper  starting  point  when  formu- 
lating all  post-war  food  and  agricul- 
tural policies.  Let  the  Nations  first 
accept  responsibility,  individually  for 
their  own  countries  and  jointly  with 
other  countries,  for  seeing  that  all 
people  get  enough  to  eat,  of  the 
kinds  of  foods  necessary  to  health. 
Let  them  set  that  as  a  primary  goal. 
With  this  goal  as  the  supreme  end 
of  post-war  agricultural  policy,  the 
adjustments  required  within  each 
Nation  and  between  the  several  Na- 
tions could  be  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily. 

All  Governments  participating  in 
the  Conference  were  asked  to  join 
in  a  declaration  establishing  this 
goal.  A  wide  range  of  specific 
actions  were  recommended,  both  na- 
tional and  international,  that  would 
be  needed  in  reaching  this  end. 
Measures  needed  within  each  coun- 
try to  achieve  full  employment, 
eliminate  nutritional  deficiencies, 
increase  agricultural  production,  in- 
crease the  purchasing  power  of  low- 
income  groups,  improve  marketing 
facilities,  and  extend  research  and 
education  in  agriculture,  were  rec- 


ommended. At  the  same  time,  due 
recognition  was  given  to  the  neces- 
sity for  developing  direct  measures 
for  food  distribution,  especially 
among  vulnerable  groups  such  as 
pregnant  women,  nursing  mothers, 
and  children. 

Wor\  Underway 

To  carry  forward  this  world-wide 
program  a  permanent  international 
organization  was  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary. Toward  this  end  the  delegates 
asked  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  take  initiative  in  set- 
ting up  an  Interim  Commission  to 
perform  three  special  tasks  (i)  to 
draft  a  formal  declaration  of  na- 
tional and  international  obligations 
with  regard  to  food  and  agriculture, 

(2)  to  prepare  a  specific  plan  for 
the   permanent  organization,  and 

(3)  to  initiate  preliminary  investiga- 
tions and  studies  into  problems  with 
which  the  permanent  organization 
will  be  concerned,  including  such 
related  work  as  will  enable  the  per- 
manent body  and  the  several  Na- 
tions to  expedite  the  initiation  of 
post-war  programs.  This  Commis- 
sion began  work  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  midsummer. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Conference  was  its  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  problems  of  food  and 
agriculture  are  both  a  national  and 
an  international  responsibility. 
Among  the  many  important  types 
of  international  cooperation  which 
the  proposed  organization  would 
foster  are  interchange  of  periodic 
reports  between  Nations  upon  ac- 
tions taken  toward  lifting  nutritional 
levels  and  standards  of  living,  and 
for  carrying  out  the  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference.  The 
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organization  would  be  a  world  clear- 
ing house  for  scientific  knowledge 
and  information  regarding  agricul- 
ture and  nutrition.  It  would  work 
for  development  and  improvement 
of  diets,  promote  expansion  in  pro- 
duction of  necessary  foods,  aid  in 
improvement  of  agricultural  tech- 
nology and  efficiency,  and  develop 
needed  information  about  conserva- 
tion of  resources,  land-settlement 
possibilities,  and  other  problems.  It 
would  work  for  balanced  and  or- 
derly expansion  of  world  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  activities  as  an 
avenue  to  creating  additional  pur- 
chasing power  and  to  expanding  the 
outlets  for  farm  products. 

Recommendations  were  developed 
relating  to  agricultural  production 
in  the  immediate  post-war  period, 
as  well  as  in  the  long-run,  for  it  was 
essential  to  consider  relief  and  re- 
construction problems  in  relation  to 
the  long-range  picture.  The  Con- 
ference recognized  that  in  the  im- 
mediate post-war  period  some  emer- 
gency production  measures  may 
have  to  be  taken  that  are  not  in  line 
with  longer-term  objectives.  One 
of  the  tasks  set  for  the  Interim  Com- 
mission and  the  proposed  interna- 
tional organization  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  Governments  realize  the 
extent  to  which  short-term  policies 
will  require  later  modification  if  the 
long-range  objectives  are  to  be 
reached. 

Hunger  Unnecessary 

The  meetings  at  Hot  Springs  laid 
out  a  tremendous  task,  which  will 
require  continuing  national  and  in- 
ternational action  through  the  years. 
The  world  as  a  whole  has  never  had 
enough  to  eat.  Its  food  production 
has  never  been  large  enough  to  af- 


ford all  people  a  good  diet.  No  Na- 
tion, not  even  the  more  advanced 
ones  such  as  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  the  United  States  and 
others,  has  ever  enabled  all  its  peo- 
ple to  obtain  an  adequate  and  health- 
ful diet. 

But  this  old  evil  of  hunger,  man's 
enemy  from  time  immemorial,  is  no 
longer  necessary.  Up  to  modern 
times,  mankind  viewed  the  plight  of 
the  underfed  people  with  something 
akin  to  resignation.  The  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  were  not  geared  to  provide 
healthful  diets  to  all  people,  and  so 
the  people  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  food  than  they  needed.  This 
situation  no  longer  obtains,  for  man 
now  knows  enough  about  human 
food  requirements,  and  has  enough 
tools  and  techniques  for  production 
and  distribution,  to  permit  total 
elimination  of  hunger.  Modern 
knowledge  of  nutrition,  production, 
soil  capabilities,  storage,  and  refrig- 
eration, and  transportation  and  mar- 
keting can  be  used  to  produce  and 
supply  ample  good  food  for  every- 
one, and  at  the  same  time  it  can 
unlock  new  doors  of  opportunity  to 
agricultural  producers. 

Farmers  Rainbow 

Some  idea  of  the  opportunities 
open  to  American  farmers  through 
the  approach  oudined  at  Hot 
Springs  can  be  gathered  from  a  brief 
view  of  the  domestic  agricultural 
situation.  With  food  at  home  ra- 
tioned and  with  great  lend-lease  and 
military  demands  for  food,  this 
country  is  consuming  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  food  as  during  the 
years  before  this  war.  In  total,  it 
consumes  the  output  from  more 
than  300  million  acres  of  cropland. 
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This  consumption,  however,  falls  a 
good  deal  short  of  providing  a  good 
diet  for  all,  especially  in  regard  to 
vegetables,  whole  milk,  and  meats. 

If  the  United  States  puts  into 
effect  the  proposed  international 
pledge  to  provide  healthful  diets  to 
all  its  own  people,  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products  here  would  have  to 
increase  by  nearly  40  percent.  Con- 
sumption of  truck  crops  would  have 
to  go  up  about  80  percent;  of  eggs, 
more  than  20  percent;  and  of  fruits, 
about  20  percent.  With  average 
yields,  these  and  the  other  increases 
would  require  cultivation  of  about 
40  million  acres  more  cropland  than 
we  normally  use,  and  about  one- 
eighth  more  than  are  now  being 
used  for  the  home  market.  What- 
ever products  are  exported  would 
require  additional  acreage  and 
production. 

Through  the  proposed  inter- 
national and  the  national  approaches 
to  the  world's  food  problems,  post- 
war demand  for  products  of  the 
farms  of  the  United  States  would  be 
greatly  above  the  usual  peacetime 
levels,  agricultural  security  would  be 
promoted,  and  great  new  opportuni- 
ties would  be  created  for  young 
people  to  live  and  work  on  the  farms 
of  the  country. 

This  prospect,  of  course,  cannot 
be  based  upon  any  policy  of  giving 
away  without  compensation  the 
products  of  any  particular  country. 
The  impossibility  of  any  long-term 
program  of  such  nature,  in  fact,  is 
shown  in  a  brief  view  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
most  agriculturally  productive  Na- 
tions. Before  this  war  the  United 
States,  with  about  one-sixteenth  of 
the  world's  people,  produced  on  the 
average  only  about  one-twentieth  of 


the  world's  bread  grains — wheat, 
rye,  and  rice;  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  corn,  oats,  and  barley;  and 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
world's  sugar.  In  livestock,  how- 
ever, it  had  about  one-tenth  the 
world's  cattle  and  one-fifth  the 
world's  hogs,  but  only  one-four- 
teenth of  the  world's  sheep.  It  ex- 
ported only  about  5  to  10  percent  of 
the  food  it  produced,  and  imported 
considerable  quantities  of  other 
kinds  of  food. 

World  Restoration 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent 
that  if  the  world  is  going  to  be 
better  fed  after  the  war  it  will  be 
primarily  because  other  countries 
have  restored  and  increased  their 
own  food  production,  although  the 
United  States  and  other  Nations 
should  expect  to  help  out  distressed 
countries  wherever  possible.  The 
Food  Conference  recognized  this 
basic  need  by  unanimously  recom- 
mending that  all  countries  improve 
to  the  utmost  the  efficiency  of  their 
own  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  the  pro- 
posed international  food  and  agri- 
cultural organization  should  devote 
a  substantial  part  of  its  efforts  to 
helping  each  country  with  crop- 
improvement  work,  livestock  breed- 
ing and  feeding,  soil  and  water 
conservation,  land  development  and 
reclamation,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  can  be  done  to  increase  farm 
output.  Many  countries  would  be 
helped  to  develop  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  to  aid  their  farmers  in 
using  the  new  and  improved 
practices. 

In  effect,  this  proposes  a  joint  co- 
operative effort  on  a  world-wide 
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scale  to  raise  the  level  of  food  con- 
sumption arid  production  in  all 
countries  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
as  it  has  already  been  raised  in  die 
United  States  and  in  a  few  other 
countries.  Instead  of  this  country 
trying  to  feed  the  rest  of  the  world, 
all  nations  would  cooperate  in  help- 
ing the  more  unfortunate  nations 
help  themselves. 

To  make  proposals  was  the  limit 
of  the  Conference's  authority.  Ac- 


tion upon  those  proposals  rests  with 
each  of  the  Governments  repre- 
sented. Whatever  these  actions  may 
be,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  represents  the  first  step 
ever  taken  on  a  world  scale  toward 
the  goal  of  freedom  from  hunger. 
The  road  to  that  goal  may  be  long 
and  hard,  but  at  least  the  goal  has 
been  set  up  in  the  minds  of  men,  in 
definite  and  concrete  terms. 


Books 


Redirecting  Farm  Policy.    Theodore  W.  Schultz.    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   New  York.    75  pages. 


STIMULATING  READING  not 
only  for  economists  but  for  all  those 
interested  in  the  formulation  of  poli- 
cies basic  to  a  smoothly  functioning 
agricultural  program  is  found  in 
this  book.  Professor  Schultz  de- 
plores the  smoke  screen  that  has- 
been  thrown  up  in  the  struggle  over 
parity7  prices,  asserting  that  it  has 
diverted  attention  from  "the  basic 
issue,  namely,  the  task  of  managing 
our  food  supply,  its  production  by 
farmers  and  its  distribution  among 
consumers." 

The  tide  of  the  first  chapter, 
Towards  an  Administered  Farm 
Economy,  provides  a  clue  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  discussion.  The 
transition  during  the  last  10  years 
from  agriculture  as  a  relatively  free 
enterprise  to  one  subject  to  many 
kinds  of  Government  control  is 
noted  and  Professor  Schultz  implies 
that  the  Federal  agencies  created  to 


serve  agriculture  and  their  programs 
can  be  brought  into  more  effective 
working  relationships  once  a  "new 
agricultural  policy"  is  successfully 
charted. 

Agriculture  is  placed  in  perspec- 
tive with  the  indication  that  modern 
society  must  be  concerned  with  (1) 
how  farm  resources  are  used,  (2) 
how  farm  families  live,  and  (3)  how 
the  food  supply  is  distributed.  With 
these  as  basing  points,  he  inquires 
whether  agricultural  programs  are 
now  oriented  to  best  serve  the  gen- 
eral interest. 

PARITY  PRICES  are  inveighed 
against  but  he  leaves  room  for  a 
broader  concept,  "the  parity  prin- 
ciple." He  distinguishes  two  main 
schools,  "(1)  those  who  look  upon 
prices  as  goals,  mainly  as  ends  to  be 
achieved,  and  (2)  those  who  see 
prices  as  one  of  the  means  for  guid- 
ing and  directing  economic  activity/' 
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He  believes  that  parity  prices  that 
reflect  relationships  for  some  past 
period  are  ineffective  in  encouraging 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  farm 
products  needed  in  wartime. 

Management  of  agricultural  re- 
sources should  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  management  of 
agricultural  income;  it  is  argued  that 
agricultural  policy  has  too  often 
focused  on  the  income  goal,  not  con- 
sidering whether  the  effects  on  re- 
sources are  in  the  best  interests  of 
society  or  the  individual  farmer. 
Food  for  thought  is  furnished  under 
the  headings  Income  Effects  of 
Better  Production  and  Production 
Effects  of  Better  Incomes.  The  au- 
thor's acute  allergy  to  the  parity  con- 
cept is  further  demonstrated  under 
Prices  Tied  to  Income  Parity. 

POSITIVE  PROPOSALS  on  the 
Production  Side  tides  nearly  a  third 
of  the  book.  The  author's  faith  in 
production  goals  and  forward  prices 
as  the  major  devices  for  guiding  and 
directing  production  is  indicated. 
The  care  with  which  the  latter  sub- 
ject is  developed  leaves  the  reader 
wishing  that  as  much  attention  had 
been  given  to  a  more  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  production-goal  mecha- 
nism and  the  way  to  improve  it.  In 
the  final  chapter  are  four  rules  for 
supplementing  farm  incomes  in  ac- 


cordance with  social-welfare  criteria. 

As  this  book  is  "beamed"  at  "the 
interested  public,  farm  leaders  and 
others,"  one  speculates  upon  its  prob- 
able reception  by  these  groups. 
Those  who  view  an  administered 
agriculture  with  alarm  need  another 
chapter  discussing  the  possible  alter- 
natives, with  safeguards  devised  to 
insure  the  best  possible  administra- 
tion of  the  goals  and  forward- 
pricing  policies.  What  flexibilities 
must  be  introduced  to  assure  equit- 
able treatment  of  the  interests  that 
compose  our  agricultural  economy — 
what  rigidities  must  be  maintained 
to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  a  pro- 
gram that  commands  the  respect  of 
producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers alike?  Where  war  needs 
bring  drastic  shifts  in  farm  enter- 
prises, goals  and  forward-pricing 
policies  are  not  likely  to  overcome 
wholly  the  inhibitions  to  growing 
new  commodities  or  adopting  un- 
familiar practices.  Ways  of  imple- 
menting the  main  approach,  de- 
signed to  supplement  and  support, 
could  well  have  more  attention  here. 
But  this  book,  written  with  Pro- 
fessor Schultz's  characteristic  lucid- 
ity, should  be  read  thoughtfully 
by  those  concerned  with  agricultural 
welfare. 

— Neil  W.  Johnson 


Exploring  Tomorrow's  Agriculture.    Joseph  W.  Eaton.    Harper  and 
Brothers.    New  York  and  London.    255  pages. 


THE  SUBTITLE  "Cooperative 
Group  Farming — a  Practical  Pro- 
gram of  Rural  Rehabilitation"  in- 
dicates both  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  the  inclinations  of  the  author. 
Its  issuance  is  of  particular  interest 


because  of  the  heated  discussions  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  which  have 
been  centered  upon  the  cooperative 
farming  ventures  sponsored  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  As 
M.  L.  Wilson  says  in  the  foreword, 
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"Reading  this  volume  requires  a  de- 
gree of  tolerance/'  but  the  bock 
makes  a  contribution  in  describ- 
ing— often  critically — the  FSA  co- 
operative farm  projects. 

Eaton  made  his  study  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rural  Settlement  In- 
stitute. He  makes  no  claim  to 
objectivity;  he  says  he  began  with 
the  hypothesis  that  cooperative 
group  farming  is  a  solution  to  many 
of  our  rural  problems.  A  field 
survey  of  three  FSA  cooperative 
farms,  of  non-governmental  projects, 
the  use  of  FSA  records  and  other 
materials  provided  statistical  and 
descriptive  data.  The  brief  life  of 
the  FSA  projects  and  many  gaps  in 
the  data  available  permitted  draw- 
ing only  tentative  conclusions. 

A  cooperative  group  farm  is  de- 
fined as  "an  association  of  a  number 
of  farm  families  who  operate  jointly 
a  large-scale  farming  enterprise  and 
who  equitably  share  the  returns  of 
their  group  effort."  This  differs 
from  the  family-type  farm  in  being 
large  scale  and  from  the  large-scale 
farm  in  being  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

TEN  CRITERIA  of  rural  re- 
habilitation are  set  down.  This  is 
a  way  of  specifying  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  adequate  level  of 
living.  They  thereby  constitute  a 
yardstick  with  which  to  measure  the 
success  of  a  method  of  rural  rehabili- 
tation. Intra-agricultural  obstacles 
are  classified  into  three  groups:  (i) 
Asocial   effects   of  mechanization, 

(2)  inefficient  farm  production,  and 

(3)  habits  of  isolation.  These  are 
considered  surmountable  and  thus  a 
second  yardstick  of  the  success  of  a 
rehabilitation  measure  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  measure  deals  with 
these  obstacles.  In  comparing  the 
relative  advantages  of  large-scale  and 


family-type  farming,  Eaton  evidendy 
has  a  vague  conception  of  what  a 
family  farm  unit  is  and  accepts  with 
little  question  the  frequent  assump- 
tion that  the  "family"  farm  is  losing 
ground  to  the  "large-scale"  farm. 
He  could  find  no  "conclusive  evi- 
dence to  make  a  definite  judgment 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  types  of 
farm  organization,"  but  he  believes 
that  because  of  the  possible  futility 
of  most  efforts  to  maintain  family- 
type  farms,  alternative  patterns 
should  be  investigated. 

COOPERATIVE  FARMS  of  the 
FSA  are  described  and  analysed — 
physical  characteristics  and  lay-out, 
objectives  and  philosophy  in  estab- 
lishing them,  membership  selection 
and  turn-over,  the  social  services, 
legal  organization,  management, 
financial  arrangements,  working 
conditions,  and  levels  of  living.  The 
ten  criteria  of  rehabilitation  are  then 
applied:  Material  well-being,  secure 
income,  good  working  conditions, 
insurance  against  adversity,  eco- 
nomic democracy,  health,  education, 
leisure  for  living,  community  roots, 
and  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment. The  conclusion  drawn  is 
that,  although  still  low,  the  level  of 
living  of  the  families  has  increased 
as  a  result  of  their  membership  in 
a  cooperative  farming  corporation 
and  some  gains  have  been  made  in 
overcoming  the  three  surmountable 
obstacles. 

Brief  discussions  are  included  of 
contemporary  privately  organized 
resettlement  projects,  the  group 
farming  efforts  of  the  past  in  this 
country,  the  Hutterite  communities, 
the  Amana  society,  and  group  farms 
in  foreign  countries. 

— Ola]  F.  Larson 
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The  Holy  Earth.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.  Reprinted  in  cooperation  with 
the  author,  by  The  Christian  Rural  Fellowship.  New  York.  117 
pages.    (25  cents.) 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  this 
little  classic  in  its  field  is  more  appli- 
cable to  the  conditions  of  today  than 
it  was  to  conditions  that  prevailed 
when  it  was  written  28  years  ago. 

The  author  reasons  that  because 
we  did  not  make  the  earth  but  re- 
ceived it  freely  it  is  "holy,"  we  have 
inescapable  responsibilities  toward 
it,  and  in  trying  to  live  up  to  these 
we  are  working  in  the  processes  of 
creation.  These  responsibilities  in- 
clude the  right  use  of  the  land,  the 
recognition  of  the  fundamental 
values  in  rural  life  including  the 
development  of  group  responsibility, 
and  the  "raising  up  of  a  population 
less  responsive  to  cash  than  to  some 
other  stimuli." 


IN  THE  LIGHT  of  the  condi- 
tions of  1943,  the  high  point  of 
interest  is  the  chapter  entitled  "The 
Democratic  Basis  in  Agriculture." 
The  author  pays  tribute  to  the 
"great  public  service  institutions" 
called  into  being  to  serve  agricul- 
ture— the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions,  the  Agricultural  Extension 


Services,  the  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  —  and  says  that  this 
chain  of  agencies  is  "unlike  any 
other  development  anywhere,  mean- 
ing more  ...  for  the  future  wel- 
fare and  peace  of  the  people  than 
any  one  as  yet  foresees." 

Agriculture  is  our  basic  industry 
and  he  shows  that  as  we  organize 
its  affairs  so  to  a  great  degree  shall 
we  secure  results  to  our  society  in 
general.  It  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  that  in  working  for  im- 
provement of  agriculture  we  never 
lose  sight  of  the  first  principle  of 
democracy  "which  is  to  let  the  con- 
trol of  policies  and  affairs  rest  di- 
rectly back  on  the  people  ...  If 
we  cannot  develop  starting  power  in 
the  background  people,  we  cannot 
maintain  it  elsewhere  ...  If  agri- 
culture cannot  be  democratic,  then 
there  is  no  democracy." 

AS  AN  EXPRESSION  of  the 
fundamental  values  in  rural  life  this 
book  is  preeminent  and  a  rereading 
of  it  cannot  fail  to  hearten  and  in- 
spire those  who  are  working  in  this 
segment  of  our  national  life  at  this 
time. 

— Mary  G.  Lacy 


He  is  the  greatest  patriot  who  stops  the  must  gullies. 

— Patrick  Henry 
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Wildlife  Refuges.    Ira  N.  Gabrielson.    The  Macmillan  Company.  New 
York.    243  pages. 


CONSERVATION  and  wildlife 
development  have  been  rather  per- 
sistent partners  of  the  conservation 
movement  since  1903  when  the  first 
Federal  wildlife  refuge  was  estab- 
lished. Particularly  during  the  last 
decade  substantial  public  appropria- 
tions have  made  possible  an  ex- 
panded refuge  program  with  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  the  maintenance  of 
native  American  birds  and  animals 
for  esthetic  values  the  primary 
objectives. 

WILDLIFE  REFUGES  is  essen- 
tially a  description  of  the  numerous 
refuges  for  protecting  and  rehabili- 
tating wild  animal  and  bird  life  in 
the  United  States  and  Alaska.  Brief 
attention  is  given  similar  programs 
in  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  author, 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior,  exhibits  an  intimacy  with 
refuges  which  vivifies  his  book. 

After  a  brief  history  of  refuge  de- 
velopment, the  purposes  and  types 
of  refuges  and  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment are  discussed,  with  extensive 
descriptions  of  the  larger  refuges 
administered  by  this  Service.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  partially  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  17,643,915 
acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  refuge 
use  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 
The  character  of  the  272  refuges 
ranges  from  the  Fur-Seal  Islands  in 
the  Bering  Sea  and  migratory  water- 
fowl breeding  and  feeding  areas  in 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  country,  to  the  big-game  refuges 
which  comprise  62  percent  of  the 
land  involved. 

ONLY  REFUGES  on  lands  used 


for  no  other  purpose  are  dealt  with 
until  chapter  XIII.  This  chapter 
considers  some  problems  associated 
with  wildlife  development  on  lands 
used  primarily  for  other  purposes, 
especially  Reclamation  Service  lands. 
Then  come  brief  descriptions  of 
wildlife  refuge  programs  adminis- 
tered by  other  Federal  agencies,  by 
States,  private  interests,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian and  Mexican  Governments. 
Certain  international  questions  con- 
cerning migratory  waterfowl  are 
mentioned.  Many  plates  and  maps 
illuminate  the  text.  The  author 
does  not  embark  on  general  policies 
or  philosophies  regarding  the  place 
of  wildlife  in  our  land-use  program. 

IN  ADDITION  to  lands  desig- 
nated as  wildlife  refuges,  total  or 
partial  game  production  is  adminis- 
tered on  more  than  42,000,000  acres 
of  National  Parks  and  National  For- 
ests. Certain  types  of  wildlife  are 
protected  on  almost  all  lands,  except 
during  hunting  seasons. 

Evidently  the  degree  of  protection 
desirable  for  wild  birds  and  animals 
depends  on  (1)  the  rapidity  with 
which  depletion  takes  place  without 
restriction,  (2)  the  quantity  of  feed 
available,  and  (3)  the  relative  need 
for  maintaining  a  large  stock. 
Wildlife  is  exhaustible.  It  was  one 
of  our  first  resources  to  be  socialized 
for  protection  against  private  ex- 
ploitation; even  on  fee-simple  lands 
wildlife  belongs  to  society.  There 
may  be  a  definite  limit,  however,  to 
the  extent  that  public  resources 
should  be  allocated  for  maintaining 
large  stocks  of  wild  birds  and 
animals  for  the  pleasure  of  relatively 
few  people.  — E.  C.  Weitzell 
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Our  Jewish  Farmers  and  the  Story  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society, 
Gabriel  Davidson.    L.  B.  Fischer,  New  York.    280  pp. 


JEWISH  FARMERS  in  America 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  agri- 
cultural world.  Gabriel  Davidson 
tells  of  the  struggle  of  the  Jews  to 
establish  themselves  in  America  as 
contributing  factors  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  His  book  is  devoted 
mainly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Jews  as  farmers  in  this  country 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  Society. 

The  first  real  migration  of  the 
Jews  to  America  began  in  the  later 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  was 
founded  in  1891  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  emigra- 
tion, colonization,  and  settlement  of 
the  "refugees." 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
problem  of  their  resettlement  on  the 
land  was  so  extensive  and  spe- 
cialized that  a  separate  agency 
would  be  needed  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  matter.  The  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society 
was  established  in  1900.  Funds  for 
financing  its  work  were  provided 
by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
tion (these  funds  ceased  at  the  out- 
break of  the  First  World  War)  and 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. 

THE  SOCIETY  had  the  leader- 
ship and  advice  of  men  of  vision  and 
fortitude.  They  were  experienced 
leaders  with  sound  judgment  and 
with  a  capacity  to  consider  new 
problems  with  open  minds.  They 
fully  realized  the  tremendous  task 
before  them.  They  realized  that  the 
Jewish  immigrants  of  that  day  were 
without  agricultural  background; 
that  to  establish  these  people  success- 
fully on  the  soil  would  mean  helping 
them  to  find  land,  giving  them 
financial  assistance  when  necessary, 
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and  advising  them  not  only  on  agri- 
cultural practices  but  on  other  ques- 
tions concerning  their  welfare. 

Since  the  Society  was  established  it 
has  aided  thousands  of  Jewish  immi- 
grants from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
settle  on  farms  in  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  has  never 
stopped  at  the  setdement  of  families 
or  the  making  of  farm  loans.  It 
has  held  that  refugees  cannot  be 
flung  on  to  farms  with  regard  to 
speed  and  numbers  alone.  It  has 
maintained  that  agriculture  can  play 
only  a  part  in  the  refugee  problem, 
it  cannot  entirely  solve  it;  but  mean- 
while, no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
setde  those  who  possess  the  qualities 
that  give  fair  promise  of  success.  It 
has  worked  closely  with  Govern- 
ment and  private  farm  organiza- 
tions, profiting  by  the  experiences  of 
the  groups.  It  has  pioneered  in 
many  agricultural  fields.  It  was  in- 
fluential in  bringing  about  the  pas- 
sage of  Government  legislation  for 
farm-loan  programs.  Through  de- 
pression and  good  years  it  has  con- 
tinued its  work — expanding  and 
contracting  as  occasion  demanded. 

Not  only  as  "dirt  farmers"  have 
Jews  taken  their  place  in  agricul- 
ture. They  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  American  agriculture  in  the 
realms  of  science  and  economics  and 
in  other  fields.  Today  no  type  of 
agriculture  is  practiced  in  the  United 
States  which  is  foreign  to  them. 
"The  Jews  on  American  farmlands 
signify  a  major  social  phenomenon 
not  to  be  measured  by  numbers 
alone.  They  represent  a  positive 
gain  in  normalization.  Jewish 
farmers  have  tapped  for  themselves 
a  precious  lode  of  self-reliance  and 
self-respect." 

— James  S.  Heizer 
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Tenants  of  the  Almighty.  Arthur  Raper.  With  78  pages  of  photographs 
by  Jack  Delano,  FSA.  The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York. 
596  pp. 


"WE  ARE  TENANTS  of  the 
Almighty,  entrusted  with  a  portion 
of  His  earth  to  dress  and  keep  and 
pass  on  to  the  next  generation," 
wrote  Louisiana  Dunn  Thomas,  a 
Negro  tenant  farmwife  and  FSA 
client  in  Greene  County,  Georgia. 
Arthur  Raper  names  his  third  book 
about  Greene  County  from  Mrs. 
Thomas'  writings  and  quotes  her  at 
length.  The  terrible  humility  and 
the  dawning  hope  of  the  South's 
rural  poor  is  the  theme  of  this  book 
throughout. 

The  format  is  astonishing.  You 
start  formally,  too  formally,  with 
end  papers,  blank  pages,  tide  pages, 
foreword,  table  of  contents;  then 
you  get,  at  page  16,  into  what  seems 
to  be  a  picture  book.  Delano's 
pictures  are  marvelous.  The  grief 
and  hope  and  courage  of  Southern 
poor  blacks  and  whites  shine 
through  his  photographs  of  fields, 
huts,  churches,  hands,  backs,  heads, 
people.  Raper  provides  captions  in 
a  flowing  commentary  of  type  that 


rarely  says  too  much  or  becomes 
theatric.  There  are  78  such  plates 
or  illustrated  pages.  You  begin  to 
tire  of  it  as  a  bit  thin,  disjointed, 
sketchy.  Then  abruptly  the  picture- 
show  ends  and  Raper  starts  the 
book  itself,  402  pages  of  good,  solid, 
documented  writing. 

IT  IS  SOMETHING  NEW  in 
books,  and  excellent.  Starting  with 
creation,  Raper  considers  this  county 
of  Georgia  as  if  it  were  a  microscopic 
slice  of  all  land,  all  humanity.  Parts 
of  the  narrative  are  humorous, 
other  parts  are  tragic  beyond  telling. 
"It  hurts  me  way  down  in  my 
heart,"  a  black  man  says,  "when 
they  call  me  a  nigger."  Raper  loves 
the  Cotton  South,  and  hates  it 
deeply,  because  he  loves  it  so.  He 
pulls  no  punches.  The  whole  story 
of  a  wounded,  defeated  land  and 
people  is  told;  but  the  story  ends  on 
a  note  of  upbuilding,  ground-line 
progress,  genuine  friendliness,  undy- 
ing faith.  — Russell  Lord 


Nutrition  and  Food  Supply:  The  War  and  After.    American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.    Annals  .  .  .    January  1943. 


FOOD — before,  during,  and  after 
the  war — is  the  subject  of  this  vol- 
ume of  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  which  is  a  symposium  of 
articles  by  outstanding  authorities 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  eco- 
nomics, and  nutrition.  They  have 
presented  the  current  highlights  of 


our  food-management  problems  in  a 
way  which  arouses  the  reader's  in- 
terest and  his  concern  in  future  de- 
velopments. The  editor  of  the  issue, 
Dr.  John  D.  Black,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  University,  has 
not  attempted  to  present  a  highly 
technical  picture  of  food  production 
and  distribution,  but  rather  has  pro- 
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vided  a  thought-provoking  oudine 
of  the  food  situation. 

SCIENCE  AND  NUTRITION 
is  the  subject  of  the  first  division. 
The  need  for  a  national  and  inter- 
national food  plan  is  easily  seen  as 
the  picture  of  dietary  deficiency  un- 
folds. In  addition  to  specific  discus- 
sions of  deficiencies  in  individual 
vitamins,  including  the  newer  B 
vitamins,  there  is  a  consideration  of 
regional  dietary  deficiencies,  with 
case  studies.  Causes  of  pellagra  and 
anemia  in  parts  of  the  South  and  de- 
ficiency diseases  in  other  regions  are 
discussed  and  methods  of  prevention 
are  indicated.  Single  deficiencies  sel- 
dom occur;  it  is  shown  that  a  diet 
deficient  in  one  nutrient,  whether 
vitamins,  minerals,  calories,  or  pro- 
tein, is  almost  certain  to  be  deficient 
in  other  ways  as  well.  Partial 
answer  to  the  question,  "How  good 
is  our  national  diet?"  is  found  in 
the  statement  that  in  1935-36 
"fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  families 
in  this  country  had  diets  that  met 
the  National  Research  Council  rec- 
ommendations." At  the  time  of  the 
1942  study,  diets  were  more  ade- 
quate but  left  much  to  be  desired. 

FOOD  SUPPLY  and  public 
policy,  a  subject  of  prime  import- 
ance, is  covered.  The  United  States 
food  supply,  and  the  percentage 
available  for  civilian  use,  are  esti- 
mated and  the  principles  underlying 
wartime  food  management  are  de- 
fined. There  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  protein  foods  for  civilian  use 
this  year  from  last,  as  well  as  in 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
in  dairy  products.  Considering  the 
proportion  of  families  not  getting 


Birthright 

The  birthright  of  a  mature 
democracy  depends  upon  the 
freedom  from  want. 
— National  Planning  Association 


good  diets  in  1935-36,  when  civilian 
supplies  were  similar,  the  need  for 
improvement  in  distribution  is 
plainly  implied. 

NECESSARY  ADJUSTMENTS 
in  distribution  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  industrial  workers  are 
exemplified.  Plant  cafeterias  and 
canteens  are  recommended  as  a  war- 
production  measure.  These  would 
meet  the  higher  nutritional  require- 
ments of  heavy  manual  workers  and 
increase  efficiency  generally.  Prob- 
lems of  other  Nations  in  adjusting 
to  smaller  food  supplies  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  each  country's 
situation. 

Food  distribution  programs  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  from 
penny-milk  for  school  children  to 
the  lend-lease  purchases  are  de- 
scribed and  attention  is  given  to 
nutrition  education,  consumer  ra- 
tioning, and  food  for  the  armed 
forces.  The  food  production  pro- 
gram is  outlined,  including  the 
problems  in  producing  and  market- 
ing various  food  products. 

— Charlotte  Chatfield 
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When  Demobilization  Day  Comes.  Planning  Pamphlet  No.  14.  35 
pages.  Relief  for  Europe.  Planning  Pamphlet  No.  15.  59  pages. 
National  Planning  Association.  Washington. 


THE  FIRST  PAMPHLET  ably 
maps  the  country  through  which  we 
must  travel  in  transition  from  war 
to  peace  but  makes  no  pretense  of 
charting  the  course.  It  presents 
thought-stimulating  questions:  To 
what  size  shall  we  reduce  our  army  ? 
What  shall  we  do  with  war  supplies, 
with  war  plants,  with  war  housing 
and  other  facilities?  How  quickly 
shall  we  terminate  war  contracts? 
How  long  are  we  to  maintain  war- 
time controls  over  raw  materials, 
production,  prices,  profits,  and 
labor?  What  about  taxes  and  the 
public  debt? 

THE  FIRST  JOB  after  the  war 
will  be  to  synchronize  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  and  of  war 
industry  workers  with  the  expansion 
of  peacetime  employment.  We  can- 
not wait  until  armistice  day  to  think 
about  these  problems. 

Although  the  United  States  may 
be  the  most  important  single  source 
of  food  for  post-war  relief  of  Eu- 
rope, "other  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  world,  will  have  to  share  the 
burden,"  THE  SECOND  OF 
THESE  PAMPHLETS  points  out. 
Argentina,  which  recently  had  some 
250,000,000  bushels  of  surplus  wheat 
and  which  burned  corn  for  fuel,  may 


be  in  position  to  export  more  grains 
and  oilseeds  than  its  northern  neigh- 
bors whose  surpluses  are  disappear- 
ing." Brazil  has  a  large  surplus  of 
cottonseed  oil,  which  for  lack  of  any 
better  use  at  present  is  being  used 
for  fertilizer,  or  destroyed,"  the 
pamphlet  comments. 

The  preliminary  international 
wheat  agreement,  signed  in  1942  by 
the  United  States,  Argentina,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  Great  Britain, 
provided  for  a  pool  of  100,000,000 
bushels  to  be  distributed  by  "such 
intergovernmental  relief  body  as 
may  be  set  up  and  given  general  re- 
sponsibility for  the  distribution  of 
relief".  The  pamphlet  suggests  that 
if  this  revolutionary  principle  were 
logically  extended,  "similar  inter- 
national agreements  regarding  the 
disposition  of  corn,  cotton,  cocoa, 
and  other  possible  surpluses  could  be 
made,  to  everyone's  advantage."  In 
any  event,  countries  receiving  relief 
should  have  voice  along  with  those 
giving  it,  in  an  international  admin- 
istrative body.  Relief  probably  will 
be  necessary  until  the  second  harvest 
after  fighting  stops,  but  should  em- 
body a  maximum  of  self-help,  and 
give  way  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

— Fran\lin  Thac\rey 
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Our  land  is  alive.  Out  of  that  fact  comes  all  our  life,  our  wealth, 
our  vigor. 

— Fred  S.  Wallace 
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View  From 

the  Crow' s-N est 

By  GOVE  HAMBIDGE.  From  this  vantage  point  the  over-all 
prospect  is  reported  for  those  who  want  an  outline  of  the  whole 
story  in  short  space. 


THERE  WAS  a  long 
period  during  which  a  man 
had  to  carry  sword  and 
dagger  to  defend  his  life, 


property,  personal  interests,  and 
honor.  Dueling  was  the  accepted 
way  for  the  gentry  to  settle  serious 
disputes;  brawling,  for  the  com- 
moners. 

We  outgrew  that  stage.  The  rise 
of  commercialism  and  industrialism 
made  dueling  and  brawling  a  nui- 
sance; a  stronger  organization  of 
society  made  it  possible  for  the  in- 
dividual to  entrust  his  protection 
more  and  more  to  law  and  police 
courts. 

Thereby  every  man  gave  up  some 
sovereignty,  as  he  must  when  he 
unites  with  others  for  any  common 
purpose — in  a  political  organization, 
a  trade  association,  a  labor  union,  a 
school,  a  church.  But  on  the  whole 
he  gained  far  more  in  the  assurance 
of  peace,  safety,  and  order  than  he 
relinquished.    It  was  not  for  altru- 


istic reasons  that  men  surrendered 
their  personal  right  to  use  violence. 
Self-interest  was  the  motive.  Did 
conscience  follow  or  precede?  At 
any  rate,  dueling  is  now  not  only 
illegal  but  repugnant  to  the  con- 
science of  men.  It  also  seems  fool- 
ish, being  no  longer  useful. 

There  is  no  good  reason  not  to 
believe — there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing — that  society  will  go 
through  a  similar  development  with 
regard  to  war. 

If  the  analogy  is  sound,  here  too 
the  approach  will  be  oblique.  War 
will  not  be  abolished  by  direct  attack 
so  much  as  by  the  building  of  institu- 
tions that  will  make  it  a  useless  ana- 
chronism. The  institutions  will  be 
solidly  based  on  self-interest;  we  shall 
give  up  some  sovereignty  in  acting  to- 
gether, but  we  shall  have  far  more 
to  gain,  on  the  whole,  than  we  re- 
linquish. 

Such  changes  will  occur  gradually, 
but  that  fact  is  no  excuse  for  procras- 
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tination.  The  term  "gradual"  is  rela- 
tive, meaning  not  instantaneously. 
What  takes  a  thousand  years  at  one 
stage  of  development  may  be  done 
in  fifty  at  another  stage  when  the 
means  are  ready  and  the  will  is  at 
high  tide. 

Had  anarchic  individual  violence 
been  stubbornly  maintained  as  an 
inalienable  right  of  men,  it  would 
have  wrecked  any  hope  of  what  we 
call  civilization.  Many  think  that 
anarchic  international  violence  is  now 
a  far  more  sinister  threat,  and  that 
the  supremely  urgent  adventure  of 
our  time  is  to  hasten  the  day  when  we 
shall  be  done  with  it. 

The  planning  and  effort  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Food  and  Agriculture  is  a 
step  toward  building  institutions  that 
will  make  war  a  useless  anachronism 
by  offering  nations  more  than  they 
can  gain  through  the  right  to 
violence. 

Principles 

Many  believe  the  edifice  of  lasting 
peace  cannot  be  built  all  at  once  but 
only  room  by  room  and  story  by 
story,  like  those  churches  that  begin 
with  the  basement,  then  add  upper 
parts  as  means  become  available. 

The  food  conference  began  with 
the  basement. 

It  is  well  to  start  where  men  can 
find  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible  for 
agreement  and  common  action,  pro- 
vided the  agreement  is  on  things  im- 
portant enough  to  be  of  great  conse- 
quence. For  three  reasons  the  food 
conference  offered  such  a  starting 
point. 

No  need  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  and  emotions  of  great  masses  of  men 
in  every  nation  than  the  need  for  food; 
and  probably  no  proposition  would  be  more 
widely  agreed  to  by  rich  and  poor,  of  every 


race  and  creed,  than  the  proposition  that 
all  men  should  have  enough  food  to  meet 
the  needs  of  life  and  health. 

If,  by  doing  certain  things,  all  men  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  the  food  they 
need,  and  if  the  things  they  are  called  on 
to  do  are  such  as  will  generally  enhance 
their  dignity,  worth,  and  material  well- 
being,  they  will  have  the  strongest  motives, 
individual  and  national,  for  doing  those 
things. 

If  united  action  to  this  end  is  successful 
and  large  masses  of  men  are  in  fact  measur- 
ably freed  of  want,  most  people  agree  that 
we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  some  of  the  most  fundamental  - 
causes  of  war. 

One  other  point  of  agreement  is 
important,  and  that  is  agreement  on 
the  value  and  integrity  of  science  in 
the  modern  world.  Science  is  now 
prepared  to  say  that  (i)  enough  is 
\nown  today  to  build  physically  bet- 
ter human  beings  through  nutrition, 
provided  men  can  get  the  food  they 
need;  and  (2)  enough  is  \nown  to 
come  within  reach  of  the  goal  of 
adequate  production  for  this  pur- 
pose— and  eventually  to  reach  the  I 
goal — provided  farmers  can  have  the  j 
opportunity  to  use  modern  produc- 
tion methods.  When  science  says 
things  like  these,  people  are  willing 
to  believe  they  are  true. 

So  the  work  of  this  Conference 
appeals  to  men  as  dealing  with  some-  1 
thing  that  is  singularly  true,  singu- 
larly fundamental,   and  singularly 
vital  to  their  well-being  and  self- 
interest.   The  question  is  whether  it  - 
can  be  applied  in  practical  terms,  jj 
The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  try. 

Proposals 
Out  of  the  Conference  came  a  mass 
of  suggestions  for  putting  its  basic 
ideas  into  practice.  Probably  the 
Conference  left  no  important  part  of 
ithe  subject  unexplored,  though  it 
could  not  get  down  to  all  the  details  ! 
in  any  field. 
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The  upshot  of  the  recommenda- 
tions is  that  if  men  are  to  get  the 
food  they  need  for  life  and  health, 
and  if  farmers  throughout  the  world 
are  to  produce  all  that  is  needed, 
many  economic  and  social  institutions 
will  have  to  be  readjusted  for  that 
specific  purpose,  some  a  little  and 
some  much  more;  and  nations  will 
have  to  embark  on  some  new  experi- 
ments. 

Main  Points 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Land 
Policy  Review,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference  are  summa- 
rized in  more  detail.  Here  it  need 
only  be  said  that  they  can  be  thought 
of  as  covering  five  main  points: 

Steps  to  make  scientific  research  more 
effective  on  a  world  scale. 

Steps  to  make  education  more  effective 
on  a  world  scale. 

Steps  to  make  it  economically  possible 
for  farmers  to  expand  agricultural  produc- 
tion on  a  world  scale. 

Steps  to  make  it  economically  possible  for 
consumers  to  get  the  products  they  need 
from  world  agriculture. 

Steps  to  make  it  feasible  to  balance  world 
consumption  needs  and  production  possi- 
bilities. 

In  turn,  four  main  principles 
would  govern  the  doing  of  these 
things: 

They  would  be  done  democratically. 

Public  opinion  would  be  a  powerful  force 
in  getting  them  done.  Nations  would  make 
periodical  reports  to  their  own  people  and 
to  other  nations  on  their  progress  and  needs. 

Each  nation  would  be  expected  to  do 
everything  it  could  for  itself  in  expanding 
consumption  and  production. 

International  cooperation  would  supple- 
ment and  make  more  effective  what  nations 
could  do  for  themselves. 

Dynamic  Purpose 

There  was  some  measure  of  inter- 
national cooperation  on  agricultural 


matters  and  public  health  questions 
during  the  era  of  frantic  preparation 
for  national  self-sufficiency;  and  there 
have  long  been  international  scientific 
societies.  The  scope  of  these  efforts 
has  been  narrower  than  that  of  the 
projected  international  organization 
on  food  and  agriculture.  Here  for 
the  first  time  cooperation  is  proposed 
in  those  fields  for  a  truly  dynamic 
purpose — progress  as  rapid  and 
world-wide  as  possible  toward  free- 
dom from  want. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  and 
potentially  fruitful  aspects  of  this 
proposal  are  the  new  union  of  agri- 
cultural production  with  public 
health,  and  the  new  challenge  to 
science  to  show  what  it  can  do  if  it 
is  given  at  least  as  great  opportunities 
in  peace  as  in  war. 

The  Interim  Commission 

The  Interim  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  first  steps  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  working  hard  at  the  task. 
It  includes  a  delegate  from  each  of 
45  countries,  with  Pearson  of  Canada 
as  chairman  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Pearson,  Apple- 
by (U.  S.),  Bajpai  (India),  Colina 
(Mexico),  Darwisha-Haidari  (Iraq), 
Penteado  (Brazil),  Radin  (Yugo- 
slavia), Steenberghe  (Netherlands), 
Tchegula  (U.  S.  S.  R.),  Tsou 
(China),  and  Twenty  man  (Great 
Britain). 

A  committee  is  completing  a  decla- 
ration of  principles  to  be  submitted 
to  the  various  Governments. 

A  committee  headed  by  Bajpai 
is  drawing  up  plans  for  the  perma- 
nent organization.  Two  panels  of 
experts  were  appointed  to  assist  this 
committee  in  working  out  the  pos- 
sible functions  and  activities  of  the 
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organization  in  the  technical  fields 
of  nutrition  and  agriculture:  an  eco- 
nomics panel  headed  by  H.  R. 
Tolley  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  and  con- 
sisting of  H.  F.  Angus  (British 
Columbia),  Antonin  Basch  (Czecho- 
slovakia), J.  D.  Black  (Harvard), 
R.  R.  Enfield  (U.  K.),  A.  G.  Fisher 
(New  Zealand),  Alexander  Love- 
day  (U.  K.),  Ansgar  Rosenborg 
(Sweden),  T.  W.  Schultz  (Chicago 
University),  and  D.  C.  Villegas 
(Mexico);  and  a  science  panel 
headed  by  J.  A.  Scott  Watson  of 
Great  Britain  and  consisting  of  E.  C. 
Auchter  (U.  S.  D.  A.),  G.  S.  H. 
Barton  (Canada),  F.  G.  Boudreau 
(National  Research  Council),  R.  E. 
Buchanan  (Iowa  State  College), 
Andre  Mayer  (France),  L.  A.  May- 
nard  (Cornell  University),  P.  E. 
Menendez  (Paraguay),  T.  H.  Shen 
(China),  R.  D.  Sinclair  (Canada), 
and  M.  L.  Wilson  (U.  S.  D.  A.). 

Wide  Range 

These  panels  represent  a  fairly 
wide  range  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge. In  addition,  the  science  panel 
has  called  on  several  well-known 
American  scientists  and  educators  as 
consultants,  and  they  have  gener- 
ously contributed  time  and  effort  to 
the  work. 

Meanwhile  a  secretariat  of  inter- 
national composition  headed  by 
Howard  S.  Piquet  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Interim  Commission,  is  collect- 
ing data  bearing  on  over-all  prob- 
lems of  the  permanent  organization. 

Thus  the  work  foreshadowed 
when  the  Conference  convened  on 
May  1 8  is  now  well  under  way. 
Within  a  period  of  a  very  few 
months   the   Interim  Commission 


should  have  specific  proposals  to 
submit  to  all  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  associates. 

Two  important  considerations  will 
affect  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
organization. 

Will  the  world  political  atmos- 
phere after  the  war  be  such  as  to 
make  possible  genuine  cooperative 
action  in  the  field  of  food  and 
agriculture? 

Will  there  be  adequate  coopera- 
tion in  other  fields — trade,  finance, 
industry,  law — through  appropriate 
organizations  corresponding  to  that 
proposed  for  food  and  agriculture? 

Lookout 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  in  the  negative — 
if  the  post-war  atmosphere  is  to  be 
one  of  preparation  for  another  war 
with  unforeseeable  alignments — the 
international  organization  for  food 
and  agriculture  may  be  an  excel- 
lent fact-gathering,  fact-exchanging 
agency  but  it  will  probably  have 
little  really  dynamic  influence; 
though  it  might  hold  the  germ  of 
greater  influence  in  the  future. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  part 
of  a  coordinated  framework  of  in- 
ternational efforts  to  create  mutual 
confidence,  security,  and  order  in 
place  of  suspicion,  uncertainty,  and 
anarchy,  it  can  accomplish  an  im- 
mense amount  in  furthering  the  aim 
of  freedom  from  want. 

At  present,  those  working  on  the 
plans  for  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion are  like  the  lookout  on  the 
masthead,  calling  out  the  dimly  per- 
ceived shape  of  the  land  ahead  to 
the  watchers  below.  The  lookout 
cannot  see  the  details  as  yet;  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  hospitable  shore. 
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World  Food  Needs 
and  Ways  to  Fill  Them 

By  HAZEL  K.  STIEBELING.  This  economist  has  considered 
consumption  levels  and  requirements  on  a  wide  scale  and  suggests 
ways  to  meet  and  maintain  adequate  levels  for  all. 


SCIENTISTS  now  know 
in  broad  outline  the  kinds 
and  amounts  of  foods  peo- 
ple require  for  health.  Ad- 
vances in  knowledge  in  the  last  gen- 
eration have  shown  that  enough  food 
of  the  right  kinds  can  not  only  wipe 
out  diseases  due  directly  to  dietary 
deficiencies  but  can  greatly  reduce 
sickness  and  death  rates  from  other 
primary  causes. 

True  freedom  from  want  of  food, 
then,  does  not  mean  merely  keeping 
up  present  average  levels  of  fitness. 
It  will  be  achieved  fully  only  when 
everyone  can  have  foods  that  provide 
the  needed  nutrients  in  the  amounts 
and  proportions  required  for  op- 
timum growth  and  development 
among  children  and  the  maintenance 
of  positive  health  throughout  the  life 
span.  Dietaries  that  do  not  conform 
with  the  principles  of  satisfactory 
nutrition  lead  to  impaired  physical 
development,  ill  health,  and  untimely 
death.  With  proper  food,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  new  level  of  health  can  be  at- 
tained, enabling  men  to  develop  their 
inherent  capacities  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Delegates  from  many  countries  at 
the  Conference  described  character- 
istic dietary  habits  in  their  own  lands. 
In  some  parts  of  the  world,  people 
have  always  relied  on  diets  that  are 
essentially  a  combination  of  vegetable 
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foods,  the  staples  being  cereals,  roots, 
and  starchy  tubers  or  certain  kinds 
of  starchy  fruits.  Others  use  prod- 
ucts of  animal  origin,  such  as  milk, 
eggs,  and  meats,  in  addition  to  cereals 
and  other  vegetable  foods.  Some  live 
chiefly  on  animal  products.  The  diets 
consumed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  in  every  country,  it  was 
reported,  are  nutritionally  unsatis- 
factory. Poverty,  poor  food  habits, 
and  lack  of  knowledge  of  proper  food 
selection  and  preparation  are  among 
the  causes  contributing  to  this  situ- 
ation. 

Because  of  the  wide  variations  in 
dietary  habits  and  in  production  pos- 
sibilities, the  Conference  made  no 
recommendations  for  any  kind  of 
uniform  dietary  suitable  for  world- 
wide adoption,  or  for  any  uniform 
production  pattern.  The  scientist 
working  in  the  laboratory  can  de- 
termine food  needs  in  terms  of  more 
than  three  dozen  chemical  substances 
required  by  the  human  body.  But 
these  nutrients  can  be  obtained  from 
many  combinations  of  natural  food 
materials. 

There  is  no  single  perfect  diet — 
there  are  many  perfect  diets.  The 
challenge  is  to  develop  food  plans 
for  each  country  that  will  insure 
proper  nourishment  and  at  the  same 
time  be  palatable,  acceptable  to  con- 
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sumer  tastes  and  habits,  and  suitable 
to  production  resources.  This  task 
is  one  to  be  tackled  by  nutrition  ex- 
perts who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  conditions  in  each  country.  In 
consultation  with  agriculturists  and 
economists,  recommendations  for  im- 
proved agricultural  and  economic 
policies  can  then  be  made  that  will 
conform  with  the  highest  goal  of 
feeding  possible  of  achievement  at  a 
given  time. 

Categories 

The  task  is  less  complicated  than 
might  appear  at  first  glance,  because 
foods  the  world  over  can  be  grouped 
into  broad  categories,  each  with  dis- 
tinctive functions.  Practically  every 
food  can  find  a  place  in  one  or  an- 
other of  the  following  groups,  the 
general  functions  of  which  are  indi- 
cated: 

Grain  products:  Important  as  inex- 
pensive sources  of  energy  and  protein.  The 
lightly  milled  products  are  also  good  sources 
of  iron  and  certain  vitamins  of  the  B  group. 
When  germinated,  grains  provide  vitamin  C. 

Vegetables  and  fruits:  These  differ 
widely  in  their  nutritive  value  and  may  be 
subdivided  into:  (i)  starch-rich  roots, 
tubers,  or  fruits,  such  as  yams,  potatoes, 
and  plantains — economical  sources  of  food 
energy,  and  in  some  instances  of  vitamins 
and  minerals;  (2)  leguminous  seeds  and 
nuts,  similar  in  some  ways  to  the  starch- 
rich  products  previously  listed,  but  useful 
also  as  sources  of  protein,  and  vitamin  Bi; 
legumes,  when  germinated,  are  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  C;  (3)  leafy,  green,  and 
yellow  vegetables,  important  for  vitamin  C 
and  pro-vitamin  A;  (4)  vitamin-C-rich 
fruits,  such  as  citrus  fruits  or  tomatoes;  and 
(5)  other  vegetables  or  fruits. 

Milk :  In  fluid,  evaporated,  or  powdered 
form,  as  cheese,  or  in  various  other  forms 
preferred  by  different  peoples,  milk  is  an 
economical  source  of  proteins  of  high  qual- 
ity, calcium,  and  riboflavin.  It  is  also  im- 
portant for  certain  other  vitamin  and  min- 
eral elements.  Milk  is  the  most  nearly 
complete  single  food. 

Meats,  fish,  poultry,  and  eggs: 
Excellent  sources  of  high-grade  proteins 


and  certain  of  the  vitamins  of  the  B  group. 
Eggs  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  A,  and 
certain  fatty  fish  also  contain  this  nutrient. 

Fats  and  oils:  The  most  concentrated 
sources  of  food  energy,  yielding  about  twice 
as  many  calories  per  pound  as  protein  or 
carbohydrate.  Fats  and  oils  add  flavor 
and  satiety  value  to  diets.  Red  palm  oil 
also  furnishes  pro-vitamin  A,  and  fish  oils 
and  butterfat  carry  important  quantities  of 
vitamins  A  and  D. 

Sugar  and  related  products,  including 
syrups,  molasses,  honey,  and  sweet  pre- 
serves, are  of  importance  as  a  source  of 
food  energy  and  in  adding  flavor  to  the  diet. 

Beverages,  condiments,  sauces,  and 
salts:  The  items  in  this  group  often  have 
an  importance  out  of  proportion  to  their 
nutrient  content  in  that  they  increase  the 
acceptability  of  diets.  Some,  however,  also 
contribute  significant  quantities  of  nutrients 
to  the  diet. 

Possibilities 

The  amounts  and  proportions  in 
which  these  various  kinds  of  foods 
can  be  had  by  various  population 
groups  in  the  post-war  period  will 
of  course  depend  upon  agricultural 
possibilities  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  Many 
countries  have  already  compared 
customary  food  habits  and  agricul- 
tural production  with  consumption 
needs.  Such  studies  show  that  no 
great  nation  has  yet  succeeded  in 
banishing  hunger.  The  next  step 
is  to  make  such  shifts  in  food  habits 
and  agricultural  production  as  are 
necessary  to  gear  both  more  closely 
to  human  needs. 

In  general  this  calls  for  a  marked 
increase  in  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits,  and,  among  some 
population  groups,  of  eggs,  fats,  and 
meat.  Such  plant  products  as  ce- 
reals, roots,  and  tubers  yield  much 
hunger-satisfying  food  in  propor- 
tion to  the  investment  in  land  and 
labor;  hence  these  foods  often  pre- 
dominate excessively  in  the  diets  of 
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population  groups  with  relatively 
meager  economic  resources.  Impor- 
tant as  such  foods  are  in  the  diet, 
there  is  a  maximum  beyond  which 
they  crowd  out  other  equally  essen- 
tial products,  with  a  resultant  lower- 
ing of  health  and  efficiency. 

Each  nation  must  determine  what 
foods  it  can  best  use  to  supplement 
the  cereals,  roots,  and  tubers  in  the 
proper  proportions.  Practically 
everywhere,  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  vegetables  and  fruits 
can  be  increased.  In  some  impor- 
tant areas,  however,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  increase  the  production 
of  animal  products  materially  in  a 
short  time.  Reliance  must  be  placed 
instead  on  such  relatively  low-cost 
foods  as  legumes  and  nuts,  supple- 
mented, perhaps,  by  imports  of  cer- 
tain livestock  products. 

First  Things 

The  delegates  to  the  conference 
did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  any  nation  to  reach  the 
goal  of  consumption  adequate  for 
optimum  health  in  the  very  near 
future;  and  some  would  take  much 
longer  than  others.  Delegates  from 
every  nation,  however,  believed  that 
improvements  could  be  accom- 
plished at  once  everywhere.  Where 
the  situation  is  very  bad  and  there 
is  a  vast  amount  to  be  done,  it  was 
suggested  that  attention  be  centered 
first  on  the  so-called  vulnerable 
groups.  These  include  young  chil- 
dren, adolescents,  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers. 

In  many  countries  special  meas- 
ures are  being  taken  to  effect  more 
adequate  food  consumption  among 
these  groups.  School  feeding  pro- 
grams, special  allotments  for  mothers 
and  young  children,  factory  can- 


teens, low-priced  milk  programs, 
and  subsidized  popular  restaurants 
are  among  these  measures. 

World  Over 

To  improve  nutrition  materially 
will  necessitate  increasing  produc- 
tion and  improving  distributive 
services  the  world  over.  In  some 
countries,  resources  may  make  pos- 
sible the  enjoyment  of  a  mixed  diet 
of  increased  variety.  In  others,  the 
strictest  care  must  be  exercised  for 
some  time  to  come  to  insure  that 
the  investment  in  labor,  land,  and 
transportation  facilities  brings  to  the 
markets  the  most  economical  food 
combinations  consistent  with  good 
nutrition. 

In  other  words,  raising  dietary 
standards  depends  fundamentally  on 
increasing  production  capacity  and 
purchasing  power.  This  can  take 
place  only  gradually  in  some  coun- 
tries, particularly  where  the  pressure 
of  population  upon  the  land  is  very 
great  and  there  is  nowhere  else  for 
the  people  to  go.  In  such  places, 
attaining  fully  adequate  diets  will 
have  to  depend  very  largely  on  in- 
creasing industrialization  and  inter- 
national trade  as  an  early  step. 

In  general  much  less  attention  has 
been  given  to  establishing  the  needs 
of  people  for  nonfood  products  than 
is  the  case  with  food.  Yet,  some 
of  these  products  are  as  important 
to  human  health  and  welfare  as  is 
food.  Climatic  and  other  conditions 
have  a  bearing  on  needs.  Such 
products  provide  a  major  source  of 
income  for  producers  in  many  areas, 
some  of  which  are  not  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  food.  The 
United  Nations  Conference  recom- 
mended that  this  whole  field  should 
be  more  fully  explored. 
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EMERGING  ISSUES  IN 

World  Food  Production 

By  BUSHROD  W.  ALLIN.  Divergent  views  regarding  prob- 
lems of  production  in  the  greatly  differing  countries  were  threshed 
over  as  well  as  proposed  compromises  between  the  realistic  and 
the  ideal. 


TWO  WORLDS  con- 
stantly challenged  each 
other  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture — the  ideal  world  and 
the  real  world.  The  outcome  was  a 
body  of  declarations  and  recommen- 
dations that  approached  the  ideal 
practically.  Adequate  food  for  all 
was  declared  to  be  an  attainable 
world-wide  objective,  but  only  if  fun- 
damental changes  can  be  made  in  the 
economy  of  each  nation  and  in  the 
economic  and  political  relations  be- 
tween nations.  That  such  changes, 
including  the  prerequisite  educa- 
tional process,  would  require  time, 
was  not  open  to  question. 

Nowhere  were  these  things  more 
apparent  than  in  that  part  of  the 
Conference  activities  which  dealt 
with  the  expansion  and  reorientation 
of  production.  On  the  one  hand, 
much  attention  was  given  to  what 
was  described  as  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  long-term  production 
policy.  As  agreed  upon,  these  meant 
essentially  that  the  "inherent  natural 
and  economic  advantages  of  any  area 
should  determine"  its  farming  sys- 
tem. Full  consideration  was  given 
to  the  need  for  maintaining  soil  fer- 
tility at  optimum  levels,  controlling 
soil  erosion,  protecting  crops  and  live- 
stock from  pests  and  diseases,  and 


providing  steady  farm  employment 
throughout  the  year. 

Monoculture  or  single-crop  produc- 
tion was  condemned  except  in  un- 
usual circumstances,  and  diversified 
farming  was  advocated.  It  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  special  obligation  of 
every  country  to  produce  within  its 
own  borders  those  nutritionally  de- 
sirable foods  which  can  be  obtained 
from  elsewhere  only  with  difficulty  or 
not  at  all. 

Required  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  production  that  would  give  greater 
emphasis  to  foods  rich  in  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  proteins  were  listed  as 
follows:  (i)  Expansion  of  production 
in  areas  near  consumption  centers 
for  products  that  are  relatively  perish- 
able and  high  in  value,  such  as  vege- 
tables, fruits,  milk,  and  eggs;  (2)  ex- 
pansion of  livestock  production  in 
areas  capable  of  growing  or  econom- 
ically shipping  in  the  necessary  feed- 
stuffs;  and  (3)  limitation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bulky,  easily  stored  and 
transported,  energy  foods  in  areas 
where  they  cannot  be  produced 
efficiently. 

To  implement  these  changes  in 
each  country  it  was  recommended 
that  low-cost  credit  and  other  aids 
be  made  available  to  producers  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary materials,  equipment,  and  ma- 
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chinery  and  that  technical  assist- 
ance be  furnished  producers  where 
this  is  needed.  Other  recommenda- 
tions provided  that  appropriate  edu- 
cational and  research  programs  be 
put  into  effect,  and  that  each  nation 
consider  the  possibility  of  drawing 
up  periodic  reports  on  steps  taken 
in  this  direction  so  as  to  enable  a 
permanent  international  food  organ- 
ization to  help  balance  production 
and  consumption  on  a  world  basis. 

Reminder 

At  the  time  the  principles,  declara- 
tions, and  recommendations  were 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  com- 
mittee assigned  responsibility  for 
production  problems,  a  note  of  ex- 
treme realism  was  sounded  by  a 
delegate  from  India.  He  said  he 
had  no  objection  to  these  proposals, 
but  wanted  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  his  country  could  not 
put  them  into  effect.  Not  being  an 
economist,  he  said  he  was  not  very 
much  interested  in  "principles";  but 
since  he  was  an  administrator,  he 
said  he  was  greatly  interested  in  try- 
ing to  solve  the  food  problem  of  his 
country.  In  substance,  his  problem 
was  described  very  simply  as  being 
one  of  improving  the  diet  of  a  peo- 
ple who,  on  the  average,  till  about 
5  acres  of  unproductive  land  per 
family,  and  who  obtain  from  this 
small  area  a  very  inadequate  food 
supply.  He  suggested  that  his  peo- 
ple were  interested  in  a  diet,  not  a 
balanced  diet;  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Conference  would  de- 
velop some  practical  measures  to 
help  his  people  get  more  to  eat. 
At  this  point,  the  subject  of  con- 
versation was  changed  and  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  proposed  prin- 
ciples unanimously. 


Necessarily  So 

An  adequate  basic  food  _  supply 
builds  strong  and  peaceful  nations. 
A  scanty  food  supply  ma\es  a  wea\ 
and  quarrelsome  people.  These 
things  have  always  been  true.  In 
wartime  the  vital  role  of  food  in 
survival  is  accentuated  a  thousand- 
fold. 

— Roy  F.  Hendrickson 


If  the  delegate  from  India  was 
oversensitive  to  what  he  seemed  to 
consider  the  "academic"  character 
of  the  recommendations  for  produc- 
tion adjustments  in  the  long-term 
period,  the  Conference,  as  a  whole, 
was  just  as  sensitive  to  the  necessity 
for  distinguishing  between  changes 
appropriate  for  the  long-term  period 
and  those  required  for  the  short- 
term.  The  short-term  period  and 
the  period  of  transition  to  the  long- 
term  were  considered  to  extend  pos- 
sibly for  several  years  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  this  entire  period  would 
be  one  of  acute  shortages  of  the 
necessary  production  instruments, 
such  as  fertilizers,  machinery,  and 
the  means  of  international  trans- 
portation. 

First  Step 

As  a  first  step  in  overcoming  the 
general  shortage  of  food,  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  during  the  short- 
term  period  every  country  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  should  expand  its  pro- 
duction of  crops  for  direct  human 
consumption,  and,  if  necessary,  even 
hold  back  the  rebuilding  of  depleted 
livestock  herds.    It  was  further  pro- 
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Outcome 

Out  of  generous  dreams  come 
beneficial  realities. 

— Anatole  France 


posed  that  every  effort  be  made  now 
and  immediately  after  the  war  by 
countries  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  ex- 
pand the  production  of  farm  machin- 
ery and  implements,  fertilizers,  im- 
proved seeds,  and  other  materials; 
and  that  they  cooperate  in  making 
these  things  available  to  other  coun- 
tries so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  permit. 

Production  Materials 

The  acute  shortage  of  shipping 
space  that  was  expected  to  prevail 
until  some  time  after  the  war  brought 
to  the  fore  the  question  of  how  the 
short  supplies  of  production  ma- 
terials and  equipment  should  be 
allocated  between  the  war-devastated 
countries  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bors on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more 
distant  agricultural  producing  coun- 
tries on  the  other.  Delegates  from 
Egypt  and  France  pointed  out  that 
with  the  aid  of  a  relatively  small 
tonnage  of  fertilizers,  tractors,  and 
other  supplies,  Egypt  and  North  Af- 
rica, which  are  near  the  centers  of 
devastation  that  will  be  in  acute  need 
of  food  during  the  short-term  period, 
could  produce  rather  quickly  vastly 
greater  tonnages  of  energy  foods. 

This  suggestion  caused  delegates 
from  some  of  the  more  distant  coun- 
tries, particularly  those  from  South 
and  Central  America  (countries 
which  have  expanded  production  for 


export  to  meet  wartime  needs)  to 
point  out  that  their  own  countries 
could  maintain  and  increase  their 
production  in  the  short-term  period 
only  if  they,  too,  are  assured  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  necessary  production 
materials  and  equipment.  Their  con- 
cern over  this  problem  led  directly 
into  the  question  of  how  to  protect 
such  countries  from  the  evil  effects  of 
possible  surplus  production  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war. 

So  much  concern  was  expressed 
with  respect  to  a  possible  surplus 
problem  that  at  one  stage  in  the  dis- 
cussions a  delegate  from  Liberia  was 
moved  to  tell  his  famous  story  of  the 
leopard  and  the  dog.  It  seems  that 
a  very  unwise  dog  had  disturbed  a 
slumbering  leopard,  whereupon  the 
leopard,  seizing  the  dog,  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  intrusion.  At 
first,  the  dog  was  so  frightened  he 
could  only  stutter  incoherently,  but 
when  the  leopard  impatiently  made  a 
second  demand  for  an  explanation, 
the  dog  collected  his  wits  and  replied, 
"Sir,  you  are  not  very  hungry,  other- 
wise we  would  not  be  having  this 
conversation."  Evidently,  the  dele- 
gates from  the  so-called  surplus-pro- 
ducing nations  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  a  set  of  problems  some- 
what different  from  those  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  representatives  of 
countries  that  normally  suffer  more 
from  "visible  and  felt"  hunger  than 
from  "hidden"  hunger. 

Mutual  Responsibility 

Within  the  framework  of  the  prin- 
ciples agreed  upon  for  the  guidance 
of  production  programs  during  both 
the  short-term  and  long-term  periods, 
the  Conference  also  confirmed  the 
principle  of  mutual  responsibility  for 
coordinated  action  by  the  nations 
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represented  for  expanding  produc- 
tion, for  working  out  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  allocating  short  sup- 
plies, and  for  taking  other  and  re- 
lated necessary  action.  The  problem 
of  dealing  with  these  issues  more 
specifically  and  in  further  detail  was 
remitted  to  the  Interim  and  Per- 
manent Commissions. 

It  remained  for  a  delegate  from 
Yugoslavia,  one  of  the  war-devas- 
tated countries,  to  emphasize  the 
importance  after  this  war  of  develop- 
ing international  measures  w7hich 
will  actually  bring  about  a  shift 
from  the  production  pattern  appro- 
priate for  the  short-term  period  to 
that  recommended  for  the  long-term. 
He  pointed  out  that  immediately 
following  World  War  I,  his  country 
properly  emphasized  the  production 
of  energy  foods,  such  as  bread 
grains,  and  that  for  several  reasons 
which  should  not  prevail  after  this 
war,  farmers  of  Yugoslavia  never  in- 
creased their  production  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  milk,  meats,  and  poultry 
products  as  much  as  they  should 
have  done  in  the  interest  of  im- 


proved nutrition.  He  viewed  this 
Conference  and  those  to  follow  as 
the  indispensable  means  for  insuring 
a  more  rational  production  program 
when  the  enemy  is  expelled. 

Critical  examination  of  the  type  of 
problems  confronting  countries  like 
Yugoslavia  provided  the  basis  for  a 
practical  approach  toward  ideal  pro- 
duction adjustments.  Some  of  the 
programs  that  will  need  to  be  de- 
veloped will  have  as  much  real 
meaning  to  India  as  to  Yugoslavia 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  partic- 
ularly those  phases  of  the  programs 
involving  both  relief  and  educa- 
tion— to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
fundamental  adjustments  in  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  nations  and  in  the 
ratios  of  their  populations  to  land 
resources.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  an  acute  awareness  on  the  part 
of  all  conferees  that  the  long-time 
adjustments,  as  the  term  clearly 
states,  will  require  a  lot  of  time,  as 
well  as  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence 
and  hard  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  general  conviction  that 
the  present  is  not  too  soon  to  begin. 


Future 

Victories  and  reverses  of  this  gigantic  struggle  have  taught  us 
that  the  future  must  be  undertaken  by  great  human  groups: 
by  peoples  which  define  their  destiny  and  go  towards  it  in  the 
wa\e  of  a  better  life. 

— President  Alfonso  Lopez  of  Colombia 
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Possibilities  in  Food 
Marketing  and  Distribution 


By  FREDERICK  V.  WAUGH.  Deficiencies  in  these  fields 
hinder  adequate  world  nutrition  but  the  possibilities  of  advance- 
ment are  great.  Here  are  some  usable  suggestions  as  to  what  the 
interim  and  permanent  organizations  might  wor\  toward  and 
accomplish. 


IMPROVEMENTS  i  n 
food  marketing  distribu- 
tion are  badly  needed 
throughout  the  world.  In 


fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
we  can  never  expect  any  great  im- 
provement in  food  consumption  and 
in  farm  income  throughout  the 
world  until  we  find  practical  ways 
of  bringing  about  better  marketing 
and  distribution. 

The  farmers  of  the  world  prob- 
ably could  produce  enough  food  to 
give  everyone  a  fairly  satisfactory 
diet.  In  the  1920's  and  in  the 
1930's,  farmers  in  many  countries 
produced  more  food  than  they  could 
sell  at  anything  like  reasonable 
prices.  So  we  experienced  the  di- 
lemma of  so-called  food  surpluses  in 
the  producing  countries,  even  though 
millions  of  consuming  families  the 
world  over  could  not  afford  enough 
good  food. 

Deliberations  at  Hot  Springs 
showed  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive marketing  program  aimed  at 
raising  food  consumption  and  par- 
ticularly for  making  food  more 
available  to  low-income  families  and 
other  underprivileged  groups. 


Such  a  comprehensive  program 
must  include  a  wide  variety  of 
specific  measures.  For  example, 
there  must  be  international  action 
on  the  general  economic  front  to 
deal  with  such  measures  as  the 
stabilization  of  currencies,  the  pro- 
vision of  credit  to  undeveloped 
countries,  and  the  removal  of  un- 
necessary and  expensive  barriers  to 
trade.  More  adequate  and  more 
efficient  facilities  must  be  provided 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  These 
include  facilities  for  transportation, 
for  the  processing  and  manufacture 
of  foods,  for  storage,  and  for  whole- 
sale and  retail  distribution.  Na- 
tional and  international  services 
must  be  provided  in  such  fields  as 
market  news,  statistics,  standards, 
and  inspection.  Concrete  action  to 
prevent  wide  fluctuations  in  market 
supplies  and  prices  needs  to  be 
taken,  possibly  through  some  such 
means  as  buffer  stocks.  Perhaps 
even  more  important,  this  compre- 
hensive program  must  include  meas- 
ures to  help  low-income  families, 
children,  young  mothers,  and  other 
undernourished  groups  to  get  the 
food  they  need. 
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This  is  a  big  program  and  many 
difficulties  will  be  faced  by  both  the 
Interim  Commission  and  the  perma- 
nent International  Food  Organiza- 
tion. We  shall  need  to  find  means 
not  only  to  promote  research  and 
education  on  marketing  problems 
but  to  provide  several  international 
services  in  this  field. 

Facilities 

Many  things  can  be  done  after  the 
war  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency 
in  food  marketing  and  distribution. 
We  are  rapidly  learning  about  new 
and  improved  methods  of  process- 
ing, transporting,  storing,  and  dis- 
tributing foods.  It  is  increasingly 
clear  that  the  physical  facilities  for 
doing  this  job  are  none  too  good, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  and 
wealthiest  countries.  Moreover, 
there  is  strikingly  unnecessary  over- 
lapping and  duplication  which 
could  be  avoided  by  an  intelligently 
worked-out  program. 

We  need  a  thorough  survey  of 
market  facilities  and  methods 
throughout  the  world  and  a  careful 
analysis  to  ascertain  the  changes  that 
are  needed  both  to  reduce  costs  and 
to  bring  about  a  wider  and  better 
distribution  of  food  supplies.  Some 
producing  countries  are  badly  in 
need  of  additional  facilities,  includ- 
ing railroads,  highways,  processing 
plants,  warehouses,  and  terminal 
markets.  In  some  countries  there 
may  be  more  than  enough  facilities 
to  handle  the  food  supply  but  these 
facilities  may  be  poorly  located  or 
they  may  be  inefficient  or  obsolete. 
The  International  Food  Organiza- 
tion will  need  to  work  with  pro- 
ducing countries  throughout  the 
world  to  bring  about  an  orderly  de- 
velopment of  those  facilities  which 


will  make  it  possible  to  handle  food 
supplies  economically,  to  prevent  un- 
necessary waste,  and  to  bring  about 
a  wider  and  better  food  distribution. 

International  Services 

Food  statistics  have  improved 
markedly  during  the  last  25  years, 
but  there  is  still  need  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  international  food  statistics 
and  for  the  development  of  more 
adequate  current  market  news.  In 
addition  to  this  type  of  national  and 
international  service  there  is  need  for 
a  great  development  of  the  use  of 
international  standards  and  grades 
and  the  development  of  some  form 
of  international  inspection  service. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  been 
gradually  developing  a  national  sys- 
tem of  standards  and  grades.  Before 
the  first  World  War  there  was  nota- 
ble confusion  in  food  marketing 
caused  largely  by  the  use  of  many 
uncoordinated  standards  and  grades 
set  up  by  States  and  by  various  trade 
groups.  The  development  of  na- 
tional standards  and  grades  and  the 
national  inspection  service  based  on 
them  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  marketing  that  we 
have  accomplished  within  this  coun- 
try. This  fact  is  generally  recog- 
nized by  farmers,  by  consumers, 
and  by  middlemen. 


Security 

The  main  problems  of  social 
security  are  common  to  all 
nations. 

— Sir  William  Beveridge 
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In  international  trade  there  is  still 
a  disconcerting  confusion  due  to 
lack  of  coordination  between  the 
standards  and  grades  of  different 
countries  and  due  to  the  absence  of 
any  internationally  recognized  in- 
spection service.  This  is  a  field  in 
which  the  International  Food  Or- 
ganization can  and  should  play  an 
important  part. 

World  Granary 

Unanimously  the  Conference 
agreed  upon  the  need  for  some  form 
of  stabilization  program  which 
would  iron  out  the  wide  swings  in 
supplies  and  prices.  Some  form  of 
"buffer  stocks"  or  world  "ever 
normal  granary"  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  aims  of  international 
commodity  agreements  after  the 
war.  This  means  essentially  storing 
up  surpluses  in  years  of  plenty  and 
feeding  them  out  in  years  when 
production  is  reduced  because  of 
unfavorable  weather  or  similar  fac- 
tors. It  is  generally  agreed  that 
consuming  countries  and  producing 
countries  alike  would  benefit  from 
such  stabilization  operations. 

Farmers  Prospect 

How  far  the  commodity  agree- 
ments might  go  beyond  such  stabili- 
zation operations  is  not  yet  clear. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Conference  was  not  simply  a 
nutrition  conference,  but  a  confer- 
ence on  food  and  agriculture.  The 
international  food  program  must 
give  consideration  not  only  to  the 
needs  of  the  consuming  public,  but 
also  to  the  problem  of  the  food  pro- 
ducers and  the  food-producing  coun- 
tries. Therefore,  the  international 
program  in  this  field  probably  will 
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and  should  go  beyond  measures  de- 
signed solely  to  even  out  short-time 
fluctuations. 

It  probably  will  concern  itself,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  with  measures 
to  influence  the  average  level  of  food 
prices  and  the  incomes  of  food  pro- 
ducers. Farm  income  has  been 
extremely  low  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  general,  food-producing 
countries  have  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  industrial 
countries.  Such  a  disparity  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  food-producing 
countries  and  in  industrial  countries 
does  not  benefit  anyone  in  the  long 
run.  Industrial  countries  do  not 
benefit  from  a  permanent  depression 
in  agriculture,  for  such  a  depression 
limits  the  market  for  industrial 
goods. 

Although  the  international  food 
program  doubtless  will  concern  itself 
to  some  degree  with  measures  to 
provide  adequate  prices  to  farmers, 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  yet  as  to  what 
measures  are  to  be  used.  Natur- 
ally, one  way  of  raising  prices  to 
farmers  would  be  the  simple,  old- 
fashioned  monopoly  device  of  re- 
ducing average  supplies.  This  could 
be  done  either  by  reducing  produc- 
tion on  the  farm  or  by  actually 
destroying  food  surpluses. 

Dual  Object 

But  such  measures  would  obvi- 
ously be  contrary  to  one  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  Conference — to  im- 
prove diets  and  nutrition  through- 
out the  world.  -  The  Food  Organi- 
zation must  give  its  best  thought  to 
the  development  of  measures  that 
will  help  both  the  producers  and 
the  consumers.  We  must  recognize 
that  these  two  objectives  are  not 
necessarily  incompatible,  and  that 
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farmers  may  profit  substantially 
from  some  kinds  of  measures  pri- 
marily designed  to  help  under- 
nourished groups.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  farm  prosperity 
has  always  been  the  limited  market 
for  food — limited  because  a  large 
percentage  of  the  consuming  public 
could  not  afford  to  buy  enough 
foods  of  the  right  kinds. 

Abating  Undernourishment 

Many  countries  have  developed  in 
recent  years  programs  for  helping 
undernourished  groups.  In  the 
United  States,  such  programs  have 
been  used  as  school  lunches,  direct 
food  distribution  to  needy  families, 
use  of  food  stamps,  and  low-cost 
milk.  Similar  programs  have  been 
developed  in  many  other  countries. 
These  programs  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  do  a  great  deal  not 
only  to  improve  the  diets  of  under- 
nourished groups,  but  to  increase 
total  consumption  in  a  way  which 
will  expand,  strengthen,  and  stabi- 
lize the  market  for  food  and  thus 
be  of  great  assistance  to  agriculture. 

Balance 

Such  programs,  if  they  are  com- 
prehensive enough  to  do  the  job 
well,  can  move  temporary  surpluses 
off  the  market  and,  what  is  more 


important,  can  help  farmers  to  make 
adjustments  in  production  that  are 
in  line  with  dietary  needs. 

Teamwor\ 

In  the  international  field  no  gen- 
eral program  has  yet  been  developed 
for  making  food  surpluses  available 
to  the  countries  in  greatest  need  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  times  of 
disaster — huge  earthquakes,  fires, 
and  floods — the  Red  Cross  and  simi- 
lar organizations  have  stepped  in  to 
buy  foods  and  to  donate  them  to 
those  in  distress.  But  these  are  only 
occasional  measures  to  meet  specific 
emergencies. 

In  normal  times  there  has  been 
very  little  cooperation  between  the 
exporting  countries  in  disposing  of 
food  surpluses.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  cut- 
throat competition  in  the  form  of 
competitive  dumping  which  tends  to 
demoralize  world  markets.  Con- 
sumers in  some  countries  may  get 
temporary  benefits  from  such  de- 
moralized market  conditions  but  it 
doubtless  would  be  possible,  and 
certainly  would  be  desirable,  to  so 
organize  the  distribution  of  inter- 
national food  surpluses  that  they 
will  provide  some  really  substantial 
benefits  to  undernourished  groups 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 
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WHAT  THE  CONFERENCE 

Accomplished 

By  R.  H.  ALLEE.  Herein  is  summarized  the  wor\  of  the  Con- 
ference with  a  hint  of  the  feeling  of  determined  confidence  with 
which  many  of  the  delegates  loo\  toward  the  future. 


THOUSANDS  of  man- 
hours  were  devoted  to 
preparing  for  the  Con- 
ference. Scientists,  admin- 
istrators, men  of  commerce,  poli- 
ticians, and  diplomats  from  over 
most  of  the  world  free  from  Axis 
domination  labored  for  16  days  at 
Hot  Springs,  Virginia.  But  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  were  dis- 
appointed. The  results  were  not 
newsworthy.  No  startling  discov- 
eries were  made.  No  revolutionary 
social  policies  were  concocted,  and 
neither  did  the  forces  of  conserv- 
atism buttress  the  status  quo. 

It  was  not  that  sort  of  conference. 
It  was  the  first  concerted  manifesta- 
tion of  the  collaborationist  society 
that  will  grow  out  of  the  current 
war.  Men  of  diverse  abilities  and 
from  differing  cultures  sat  down  to- 
gether in  sober  earnestness  to  de- 
termine how  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  individually  and  in  concert, 
can  achieve  freedom  from  want. 

This  fact  is  in  itself  sensational 
since  it  set  a  pattern  for  future  inter- 
national action.  The  33  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference,  how- 
ever, are  sober  and  factual.  They 
grow  out  of  science  and  practice 
and  are  based  on  principles  of  pro- 
cedure. The  work  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  hence  its  findings,  covered 
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four  phases  of  the  food  problem: 
nutrition,  production,  distribution, 
and  organization  for  future  action. 

Information  on  the  state  of  nu- 
trition in  the  45  conferring  coun- 
tries showed  conclusively  that  food 
plays  a  dominant  role  in  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  Malnutrition  and 
undernourishment  exist  to  one  de- 
gree or  another  in  all  these  coun- 
tries. The  conferees  agreed  that  cer- 
tain vulnerable  groups  have  special 
needs;  therefore  positive  measures 
must  be  taken  to  improve  the  diets 
of  these  groups.  In  spite  of  the  vast 
body  of  information  available  on  the 
relationship  between  nutrition  and 
health  and  vigor,  it  was  evident  that 
further  study  is  necessary  of  the 
specific  role  of  food  in  the  lives  of 
people  and  of  the  means  of  dis- 
seminating knowledge  of  correct 
feeding.  Deficiency  diseases  can  be 
eliminated  if  their  prevalence  is  as- 
certained, if  known  dietary  and 
therapeutic  measures  are  applied, 
and  if  steps  are  taken  to  prevent 
their  recurrence. 

These  measures  require  the  for- 
mation of  governmental  policies  on 
nutrition,  and  such  policies  require 
the  guidance  of  a  central  authority 
with  competence  and  responsibility 
to  interpret  the  science  of  nutrition 
as  it  applies  to  all  sections  of  so- 
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ciety.  National  nutrition  organiza- 
tions were  recommended  which 
should  apply  to  the  problem  the 
highest  competence  in  health,  nu- 
trition,, economics,  and  agriculture 
with  the  help  of  administrators  and 
representatives  of  consumers.  Ex- 
periences of  such  organizations  and 
assistance  should  be  exchanged,  with 
a  view  to  bringing  about  more  equi- 
table levels  of  food  consumption 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
well  as  among  different  sections  of 
the  population  in  a  given  country. 

As  a  first  step,  existing  interna- 
tional, regional,  or  national  agencies 
should  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Beyond  immediate  consump- 
tion goals,  which  must  be  based 
upon  food-supply  possibilities  of  the 
near  future,  dietary  standards  should 
be  set  up,  the  Conference  agreed, 
based  on  scientific  assessment  of 
amounts  and  qualities  of  foods  re- 
quired to  promote  health. 

Consideration  was  given  to  non- 
food products  that  contribute  to 
health  and  welfare.  Such  products 
as  rubber,  fibers,  medicinals,  and  in- 
secticides are  important  to  consum- 
ers. They  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  certain 
areas  that  are  not  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  food,  for  these 
people  must  depend  on  disposing  of 
their  commodities  on  world  markets 
if  they  are  to  obtain  adequate  quan- 
tities of  the  right  kind  of  foods. 

Concerted  Performance 

Deliberations  of  the  Conference 
were  to  apply  to  organization  for 
peace.  The  war  food-supply  prob- 
lem was  not  referred  to  the  Confer- 
ence. But  it  became  evident  to  the 
conferees  that  the  food  situation 
created  by  the  war  and  the  measures 


developed  to  cope  with  it  must  be 
considered  in  their  relations  to  long- 
time developments.  The  replacing 
of  depleted  livestock  herds  will  be 
essential  in  occupied  countries,  yet 
the  first  task  must  be  to  produce  the 
vegetables  -  and  cereals  that  supply 
more  calories  within  a  short  period. 
Concerted  action  will  be  necessary 
to  make  the  most  of  inadequate 
machinery,  seeds,  fertilizers,  and 
shipping  facilities,  in  alleviating 
hunger.  Emergency  measures  based 
on  recognition  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility must  be  taken  to  prevent 
speculation  and  unrestrained  com- 
petition for  inadequate  supplies  of 
all  kinds — industrial  products  as 
well  as  food.  The  lessons  learned 
during  the  war  and  immediately 
thereafter  must  be  capitalized  to 
promote  coordinated  action  during 
a  period  of  transition  from  war  to 
peace. 

Rational  Pattern 

Evidently,  during  this  period  of 
transition  we  must  move  toward  a 
more  rational  world-production  pat- 
tern wherein  the  inherent  natural 
and  economic  advantages  of  any 
area  should  determine  the  farming 
systems  adopted  and  commodities  to 
be  produced  in  that  area.  Farming 
systems  must  be  designed  to  sustain 
yields  and  insure  an  adequate  return 
for  labor,  usually  through  balanced 
mixed  rotational  farming.  Policies 
should  be  directed  toward  introduc- 
ing better  practices,  varieties,  and 
equipment,  with  emphasis  on  foods 
that  are  rich  in  vitamins,  minerals, 
and  proteins,  and  toward  encourag- 
ing the  production  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  eggs,  and  production  near 
to  the  markets.  Growing  of  bulky, 
easily  stored,  and  easily  transported 
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energy  foods  such  as  cereals  should 
be  confined  to  areas  where  they  can 
be  produced  most  efficiently. 

Sound  Principles 

In  a  series  of  recommendations 
which  reads  like  a  handbook  on 
better  farming  and  better  living  the 
Conference  laid  down  sound  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  in  the  provision 
and  use  of  credit,  optimum  devel- 
opment of  cooperative  societies,  the 
use  of  research  applied  to  the  wel- 
fare of  people,  and  a  more  specifi- 
cally oriented  educational  system 
for  the  benefit  of  both  producers 
and  consumers.  Both  land  and 
people  will  have  to  be  used  more 
efficiently.  Industries  should  be  de- 
veloped closer  to  sources  of  produc- 
tion where  labor  is  available  and 
transportation  can  be  thus  simpli- 
fied. In  many  cases,  people  should 
be  moved  to  products  in  order  to 
utilize  undeveloped  regions  and  re- 
lieve others  where  population  is  con- 
gested. Adequate  transportation, 
sanitation,  and  other  facilities  re- 
quired in  newly  developed  areas 
should  be  matters  of  both  national 
and  international  concern. 

Certainties 

Failure  to  use  the  experience  of 
the  past  in  utilizing  human  and 
natural  resources  is,  of  course,  only 
part  of  the  picture.  The  conference 
was  realistic.  It  recognized  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  freedom  from 
want  cannot  be  achieved  without 
freedom  from  fear.  An  expanding 
and  balanced  world  economy  will 
not  be  possible  unless  the  peoples  of 
the  world  take  measures  to  assure 
international  security,  to  make  un- 
necessary the  development  of  un- 


economic industries,  imposition  of 
trade  barriers,  the  expenditure  of 
huge  sums  on  armaments. 

Each  and  All 

International  commodity  arrange- 
ments must  include  representation 
of  consumers  as  well  as  producers 
with  needs  being  supplied  from  the 
most  efficient  sources  at  prices  that 
are  fair  to  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. National  measures  for  as- 
suring an  adequate  diet  to  all  should 
be  supplemented,  in  some  cases,  by 
special  international  measures  for 
making  world  food  supplies  avail- 
able to  areas  suffering  from  disaster 
or  to  regions  in  which  production 
and  prosperity  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  minimum  require- 
ments can  be  produced  or  purchased. 

No  international  philanthropy 
with  its  inevitable  tendency  to 
pauperization  was  recommended. 
But  it  was  foreseen  that  we  must 
recognize  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  welfare  of  each  of  us  will 
depend  to  an  increasing  degree  on 
the  welfare  of  all  of  us. 

In  most  countries  represented,  the 
consumer  pays  a  substantial  part  of 
his  food  ouday  for  services  applied 
to  food  products  after  they  leave  the 
farmer  or  the  fisherman.  Again  no 
visionary  panaceas  were  suggested. 
Unessential  services  should  be  elim- 
inated, but  an  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  total  marketing  proc- 
ess can  benefit  greatly  both  produc- 
ers and  consumers.  Improvements 
wTere  considered  to  be  largely  de- 
pendent on  certain  basic  govern- 
mental services.  International  stand- 
ards for  grades  of  agricultural  and 
marine  products  should  be  investi- 
gated and  adopted  if  found  prac- 
ticable.   Standardization  of  contain- 
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ers  should  be  promoted.  Standards 
of  nutrient  content  and  purity  of  all 
important  foods  should  be  adopted 
nationally,  and  internationally  where 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
pure-food  laws.  Agriculturists 
should  be  protected  from  exploita- 
tion through  standards  or  minimum 
requirements  for  drugs,  insecticides, 
fungicides,  and  other  materials. 

International  market  news  services 
should  be  improved  with  particular 
attention  to  coordinated  information 
and  statistics  on  prices  and  supply 
and  demand.  Further  research 
should  be  encouraged  into  consumer 
needs,  improved  methods  of  proc- 
essing, preservation,  storage,  pack- 
aging, and  transport.  It  was  em- 
phasized that  the  various  measures 
necessary  to  provide  food  of  lower 
cost  and  higher  quality  to  consum- 
ers, with  a  more  adequate  return  to 
producers,  will  require  different 
methods  in  the  various  countries. 
Legislation  and  governmental  serv- 
ices must  be  designed  to  ensure  the 
commercial  success  of  both  food  pro- 
duction and  food  marketing  within 
a  system  best  suited  to  provide 
optimum  nutrition  to  all  consumers. 

International  Machinery 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the 
conference  recommendations  cannot 
be  carried  into  action  without  ap- 
propriate international  machinery. 
Complete  recognition  of  this  need 
resulted  in  a  resolution  providing 
for  an  Interim  Commission  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  and  to 
formulate  a  specific  plan  for  a  per- 
manent organization  in  the  field  of 
food  and  agriculture.  The  functions 
of  the  Commission  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 


The  conference  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  its  faith  in  the  feasibility 
of  the  measures  proposed.  It  de- 
clared that  "the  goal  of  freedom 
from  want  of  food,  suitable  and  ade- 
quate for  the  health  and  strength 
of  all  peoples,  can  be  achieved."  As 
we  win  the  war,  millions  of  people 
will  be  delivered  from  tyranny  and 
hunger.  During  the  critical  period 
after  the  war,  consumption  will 
have  to  be  economized  and  concerted 
efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  in- 
crease supplies  and  to  distribute 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
declaration  emphasized  that  there 
has  never  been  enough  food,  where- 
as we  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  it  can  be  produced 
and  by  w7hich  markets  can  be  pro- 
vided to  absorb  it.  Furthermore, 
although  each  Nation  must  assume 
its  full  responsibility,  no  Nation  can 
fully  achieve  its  goal  unless  all  work 
together. 

Developing  Philosophy 

Results  of  this  conference  will  be 
increasingly  evidenced  in  a  develop- 
ing philosophy  of  abundant  living, 
in  the  progressive  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ments and  other  institutions  for  the 
welfare  of  people.  Its  findings 
should  facilitate  and,  in  some  cases, 
should  achieve  an  effective  process 
of  world  action.  Food  is  necessary 
to  all  and  the  measures  required  for 
its  provision  are  less  controversial 
than  many  items  upon  which  com- 
mon understanding  must  be  reached 
between  peoples.  The  sound  study, 
complete  agreement,  and  effective 
recommendations  of  this  conference 
undoubtedly  represent  a  successful 
step  toward  world  collaboration. 
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As  Another  Sees  It 

By  L.  A.  H.  PETERS.  We  wanted  to  kjiow,  in  brief,  the  re- 
action of  some  of  the  representatives  of  other  countries  at  the 
Conference  so  we  as\ed  a  delegate  from  the  Netherlands  about  it. 
This  is  his  response. 


I  AM  SURE  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  could  not 
have  made  a  better  choice 
for  the  subject  of  the  first 
conference  on  post-war  cooperation 
of  the  United  Nations,  when  he 
called  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Food  and  Agriculture. 
The  Netherlands  Government  wel- 
comed the  initiative  of  the  President, 
and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
statements  made  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  delegations  at  Hot 
Springs  to  see  that  the  invitation  to 
a  conference  on  this  most  important 
subject  was  warmly  approved  and 
eagerly  accepted  by  all  those  nations 
which  are  united  in  a  gigantic  bat- 
tle for  the  preservation  of  primary 
human  rights  and  for  the  building 
of  a  better  world  to  live  in. 

The  Hot  Springs  Conference  in- 
tended "to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  an  exchange  of  views  and  in- 
formation" on  a  number  of  topics 
with  regard  to  the  production,  the 
distribution,  and  the  consumption 
of  foodstuffs  and  other  essential  agri- 
cultural products.  The  conference 
indeed  provided  this  opportunity 
and,  thanks  to  the  preparation  by 
the  United  States'  delegation  of 
memoranda  covering  most  of  the 
subjects  that  came  up  for  discussion, 
it  was  possible  to  conclude  the  con- 
ference in  record  time  and  to  adopt 
a  set  of  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
tions which  bear  testimony  to  a  re- 


markable unanimity  of  outlook  in 
this  field  of  human- welfare  policy. 

Obviously  this  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple among  expert  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  is  insufficient  in 
itself.  It  must  be  followed  up  by 
practical  measures  and  actual  collab- 
oration. It  must  be  followed  up  by 
bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments, involving  action  and  possibly 
temporary  sacrifices.  This  phase  of 
the  collaboration  is,  of  course,  the 
most  difficult,  but  the  United  Na- 
tions would  shirk  their  duty  if  they 
did  not  undertake  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Conference  on  Food  and  Agri- 
culture, once  those  principles  are 
agreed  to  by  the  Governments  of 
the  participating  nations. 

And  now — what  is  the  position  of 
a  densely  populated  country  like  the 
Netherlands  in  this  respect?  What 
must  be  the  position  of  the  food  pro- 
ducer and  of  the  food  consumer  in 
such  a  country? 

The  nine  million  people  who  live 
in  the  Netherlands  cannot  be  prop- 
erly fed  and  clothed  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  Dutch  agriculture.  Food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  have  to  be 
imported  to  keep  the  population 
alive,  let  alone  properly  cared  for  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  proclaimed 
at  Hot  Springs.  These  imported 
commodities  must  be  paid  for;  ulti- 
mately this  can  only  be  done  with 
the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  Dutch 
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people — in  the  form  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  or  products  of  farms 
and  gardens,  or  services.  This  pay- 
ment implies  an  extensive  trade  be- 
tween countries  which  are  amply 
provided  with  natural  resources  in 
relation  to  their  population,  and 
countries  which  are  densely  popu- 
lated, with  a  surplus  of  labor  in  rela- 
tion to  natural  resources. 

To  maintain  this  trade  there  must 
be  international  security.  In  Resolu- 
tion XXIII,  the  Conference  made 
this  point  very  clear  by  stating  that: 
"Freedom  from  want  cannot  be 
achieved  without  freedom  from 
fear,"  and  that  "Policies  of  aggres- 
sion and  the  fear  of  aggression  have 
induced  the  uneconomic  employment 
of  human  and  material  resources, 
the  development  of  uneconomic  in- 
dustries, the  imposition  of  barriers 
to  international  trade,  the  introduc- 
tion of  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices, and  the  expenditure  of  huge 
sums  on  armaments."  On  these 
grounds  the  Conference  recom- 
mended "coordinated  action  to  estab- 
lish such  conditions  of  international 
security." 

Previous  Tendencies 
In  the  period  between  the  two 
World  Wars  countries  like  the  Neth- 
erlands have  been  compelled — espe- 
cially since  the  depression  of  the 
1930's — to  go  a  long  way  in  the 
direction  of  autarchy.  Instead  of 
further  developing  intensive  animal 
production  and  horticulture,  the 
Netherlands  was  forced  by  economic 
and  political  conditions  all  over  the 
world  to  a  policy  of  promoting  cer- 
tain branches  of  food  production 
with  little  regard  to  the  cost.  When 
planning  a  long-term  production 
policy  after  the  war  in  conformity 
with  the  general  principles  as  de- 
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fined  by  the  Conference,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  establish  international  secu- 
rity. Without  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  grains,  oilseeds,  fibers,  and 
many  other  necessary  raw  materials 
can  safely  be  imported  from  over- 
seas, the  Netherlands  (and  I  assume 
this  will  apply  to  many  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe)  cannot  help  but  fol- 
low a  policy  of  greater  self-suffi- 
ciency even  at  the  expense  of  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  everyone. 

Of  course,  nobody  wants  this — 
least  of  all  the  people  in  countries 
that  have  been  suffering  the  terrible 
hardships  of  famine  or  near-famine 
under  a  harsh  enemy  occupation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  people, 
if  they  can  be  assured  of  political 
security,  are  eager  to  accept  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  the  United 
Nations'  program  for  a  more  abun- 
dant life. 

Consequences 

Acceptance  of  these  economic  im- 
plications and  the  direction  of  na- 
tional economic  policy  in  line  there- 
with is  dependent,  however,  on  a 
more-or-less  general  acceptance  of 
the  economic  consequences  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Conference.  The 
achievement  of  an  economy  of 
abundance  on  a  national  plan  is  im- 
possible for  most  countries.  The 
Conference  recommended  (Resolu- 
tion XXIV),  therefore,  that  the  Gov- 
ernments "by  virtue  of  their  deter- 
mination to  achieve  freedom  from 
want  for  all  people  in  all  lands, 
affirm  the  principle  of  mutual  re- 
sponsibility and  coordinated  action: 
to  .  .  ."  and  then  follows  a  long  list 
of  measures  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, industrial  development,  mone- 
tary policy,  international  trade. 

Again  I  take  the  Netherlands  as 
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an  example.  The  most  advanta- 
geous use  of  the  productive  power 
of  people  of  the  Netherlands  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  standard  of 
living  is  feasible  only  if  full  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  exchange  the  prod- 
ucts of  Dutch  labor  for  raw  mate- 
rials, manufactured  products,  and 
services  of  other  nations.  Farmers 
and  factory  workers  in  the  Nether- 
lands must  be  able  to  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  land  and  labor  to -cus- 
tomers abroad,  if  they  are  to  buy  the 
products  of  field,  mine,  and  factory 
from  their  colleagues  overseas  who 
may  be  in  a  more  advantageous  po- 
sition to  produce  grains,  oilseeds, 
and  many  other  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  needed  by  the 
producers  in  the  densely  populated 
countries. 

Action 

Numerous  and  varied  trade  bar- 
riers hamper  this  exchange.  Unless 
the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  in 
this  respect  are  followed  by  action, 
these  resolutions  will  remain  in- 
effectual and  pious  declarations  of 
the  kind  we  have  had  in  such  great 
numbers  in  the  period  between  the 
World  Wars,  and  which  have  caused 
so  much  cynic  skepticism  with  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  better 
international  organizations. 

If  we  want  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem now  in  a  realistic  way,  we  must 
not  be  so  naive  as  to  expect  a  more- 
or-less  general  acceptance  of  the 
practice  of  free  trade.  Economic 
developments  of  the  nations  all  over 
the  world  have  been  greatly  differ- 
ent and  their  standards  of  living  are 
generally  far  from  uniform.  Aboli- 
tion of  all  trade  barriers  and  the 
institution  of  free  trade  might  cause 
great  dislocations  in  the  national 
economic  body,  might  harm  large 


groups  of  the  population  without 
providing  a  compensating  good  to 
other  groups,  and  in  general  might 
discredit  the  cause  of  realistic  and 
sensible  international  cooperation  in 
the  economic  field. 

Gradual  Movement 
Our  approach  must  rather  follow 
a  line  of  gradual  abolishment  of 
trade  barriers.  I  believe  that  good 
results  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  commodity  arrangements, 
which  were  so  thoroughly  discussed 
at  the  Conference.  By  concluding 
commodity  arrangements,  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  which 
both  producers  and  consumers  are 
given  due  representation  and  in 
which  both  the  interests  of  produc- 
ers and  consumers  are  well  taken 
care  of,  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
world  trade  may  be  obtained,  pro- 
vided the  ultimate  goal  of  expan- 
sion of  consumption  is  kept  as  a 
guiding  principle. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  will  further  accentuate 
the  necessity  of  international  secur- 
ity, which  must  be  created  by  po- 
litical collaboration,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  international  economic  coop- 
eration, which  must  be  organized  in 
such  fields  as  production,  trade, 
finance,  and  migration. 

And  so  far  as  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture and  food  is  concerned,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Conference  will 
be  followed  by  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  organization  which  will 
provide  leadership  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policies,  aiming  at  the  im- 
provement of  nutrition,  at  the  ex- 
pansion and  direction  of  agricultural 
production,  and  at  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural products. 
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Books 


World  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products.  HENRY  C.  TAYLOR  and 
ANNE  DEWEES  TAYLOR.  The  Macmillan  Company.  New 
York.    286  pages. 


THE  WEALTH  of  statistics  and 
other  factual  material  that  had  been 
collected  by  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  in  Rome  since 
1908,  the  date  of  its  founding,  in- 
duced Dr.  Taylor,  when  he  was  the 
United  States  member  of  the  Per- 
manent Committee  of  that  organiza- 
tion from  1933  to  1936,  to  plan  and 
direct  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive volume  on  the  part  played 
by  agriculture  in  world  trade.  The 
resulting  1,100-page  volume  was 
published  by  the  International  Insti- 
tute in  Rome  in  May  1940  under 
the  title  "World  Trade  in  Agricul- 
tural Products:  Its  Growth;  Its 
Crisis;  and  the  New  Trade  Policies." 
Because  of  the  outbreak  of  war  only 
a  few  copies  reached  the  United 
States. 

The  present  work,  a  book  of  less 
than  300  pages,  summarizes  the 
larger  volume  and  bears  almost  the 
same  title.  It  is  essentially  a  book 
of  facts  regarding  world  trade  in  the 
more  important  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, including  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
rubber,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
wheat,  rice,  meats,  and  fats  and  oils. 
As  the  authors  point  out  in  the  first 
chapter,  world  trade  in  products  of 
agricultural  origin  constituted  more 
than  38  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
world  trade  in  1929,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  United  States  held  the 
unique  position  of  being  first  in  im- 


portance as  an  agricultural  exporter 
and  second  as  an  importer  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

After  showing  that  during  the 
Great  Depression  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  world  trade 
declined  faster  and  farther  than 
prices  of  nonagricultural  products, 
the  authors  devote  13  chapters  to  the 
details  of  the  trade  in  the  more  im- 
portant commodities.  Throughout, 
they  observe  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  World  Wars  there 
was  ever-increasing  governmental 
control  over  the  production,  market- 
ing, and  price  of  cotton,  wheat, 
sugar,  rubber,  coffee,  tea,  and  other 
commodities. 

AS  A  SUMMARY  of  broad  back- 
ground materials,  the  book  has  the 
shortcoming  of  stopping  before  the 
current  war  period.  Some  of  the 
vital  economic  questions  that  face 
agriculture  are  mentioned,  but  little 
attempt  is  made  to  analyze  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  conflicting  forces 
that  seem  likely  to  determine  the 
outcome.  Thus,  the  problem  of 
rubber  is  left  as  of  1938.  The  tre- 
mendous changes  occasioned  by  the 
war,  including  the  birth  of  a  new 
domestic  industry — synthetic  rub- 
ber— are  barely  touched  upon.  All 
that  is  said  is  that  "if  an  artificial 
rubber  is  developed  that  can  replace 
crude  rubber  wholly  or  in  part  as  a 
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raw  material  for  tires,  and  which  is 
comparable  in  price,  growers  of 
rubber  may  expect  a  diminished 
share  in  the  world  rubber  market." 
Similarly  with  silk;  the  question  of 
synthetic  substitutes  is  left  as  a  ques- 
tion, with  no  appraisal  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  permanent  displacement 

But  as  the  authors  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  are  not  discussing 
current  changes,  they  should  not  be 
taken  to  task  for  this  shortcoming. 
Rather  does  the  fault  lie  with  the 
events  that  have  moved  so  rapidly 
across  the  stage  of  history  since  1939. 
As  a  compendium  of  background 
materials  for  a  study  of  world  trade 
in  agricultural  products  down  to 
1939  the  book  is  of  great  value. 

EMPHASIS  is  placed  on  the  im- 
portance of  Secretary  Hull's  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Program  as 
one  of  the  few  constructive  forces  in 
a  restriction-minded  world  after 
1929.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  the  authors  lend  comfort  to  the 
opponents  of  the  program  when  they 
use  the  label  "treaties"  rather  than 
"trade  agreements." 

The  authors  urge  that  in  modern- 
izing the  agriculture  of  the  so-called 


"backward  nations"  full  attention  be 
given  to  "securing  that  combination 
of  commercial  and  self-sufficing  ag- 
riculture which  will,  in  the  long  run, 
provide  the  best  life  for  the  people." 
They  deplore  the  tendency  to  de- 
velop large-scale  commercial  agri- 
culture with  a  view  to  markets  only, 
without  paying  any  serious  regard 
to  the  "building  of  a  better  rural 
civilization  based  upon  a  self-direct- 
ing agriculture  with  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  production  for  home 
use  and  production  for  the  market." 

FINALLY,  they  call  attention  to 
the  growing  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  nutrition.  Even  at  the 
height  of  world  prosperity  thou- 
sands of  people — even  in  the  more 
"advanced"  nations — were  under- 
nourished. Nutritional  studies  are 
becoming  more  numerous  and 
world  trade  in  agriculture  will  be 
profoundly  influenced  by  progress  in 
this  field. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  book  that  is  a 
"must"  for  the  libraries  of  those  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  either 
agriculture  or  world  trade. 

— Howard  S.  Piquet 


To  Win 

The  value  of  food,  wisely  shared  with  our  neighbors,  our 
soldiers,  and  our  allies,  can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  winning 
the  war. 

— Marvin  Jones 
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American  Agriculture  1899-1939:  A  Study  of  Output,  Employment, 
and  Productivity.  HAROLD  BARGER  and  HANS  H.  LANDS- 
BERG.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.  New  York. 
440  pages. 


WIDESPREAD  CONCERN  over 
increased  agricultural  production 
makes  this  review  and  analysis  of 
our  agricultural  industry  of  40  years 
particularly  timely.  During  this 
transition  period,  acreage  devoted  to 
agriculture  became  relatively  stable 
and  the  problem  of  further  increases 
in  output  shifted  from  opening  up 
territory  to  more  intensive  use  of 
land. 

From  their  analysis  of  long-time 
agricultural  output  and  employ- 
ment, and  omitting  present  war 
upsets,  the  authors  conclude  that  the 
aggregate  output  of  agriculture  may 
cease  to  increase  relatively  soon,  that 
the  decline  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment has  not  finished,  and  that 
productivity  of  agriculture  will  con- 
tinue to  improve.  Long-time  factors 
likely  to  aid  are  further  mechaniza- 
tion, new  and  improved  varieties  of 
crops,  improvement  in  feeding  and 
breeding  livestock,  and  shift  to 
products  that  require  a  larger  input 
of  labor. 

Whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  authors 
he  recognizes  the  value  of  collecting 
and  organizing  this  mass  of  ma- 
terial. Estimates  of  the  net  output 
and  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  75  important  products  are 
brought  together  for  the  period  1897 
to  1939  or  for  such  part  as  statistical 
data  are  available.  Some  were  pre- 
viously unpublished.  The  authors 
have  spliced  together  statistical  data 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  mak- 
ing a  comparable  series.  All  data, 
with  clear  footnotes,  are  presented 
in  the  appendix. 


Net  agricultural  output  is  defined 
as  including  "products  sold  to  non- 
farm  persons,  products  used  by  farm 
families  as  consumers  rather  than 
as  producers,  and  products  not  yet 
disposed  of  but  produced  for  sale  or 
for  home  consumption."  An  aggre- 
gate index  of  output  for  all  75  com- 
modities is  given  with  a  discussion 
of  the  characteristics  of  agricultural 
production  and  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  marked  fluctuations.  Yearly  out- 
put and  the  trend  of  output  of  dif- 
ferent groups  of  products  are  given 
for  the  periods  1897  t0  I9I4>  an<^ 
192 1  to  1939.  Comparison  of  trends 
for  the  periods  shows  that  the  in- 
crease in  output  for  all  groups  was 
less  in  the  latter  period,  but  do  the 
authors  give  sufficient  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  trend  of  grains  in 
this  period  was  influenced  by  exten- 
sive droughts?  Output  behavior  of 
the  more  important  commodities  is 
discussed. 

In  a  chapter  on  food  consumption, 
the  authors  compute  estimates  of  the 
per  capita  calory  consumption  since 
1897  so  as  t0  measure  the  effect  of 
changes  of  dietary  habits  upon  agri- 
cultural output.  This  analysis  indi- 
cates a  shift  from  cereal  carbohy- 
drates to  fats  and  sugars  as  a  source 
of  energy  and  a  slight  downward 
trend  in  total  consumption  of  all 
foods,  particularly  in  the  early  years. 

INHERENT  DIFFICULTIES  of 
measuring  employment  on  farms 
and  lack  of  comparable  data  sharply 
handicap  the  measurement  of  pro- 
ductivity. Analyzing  the  data,  the 
authors  conclude  that  employment 
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has  been  declining  for  20  to  25 
years,  particularly  the  employment 
of  women  and  children.  The  in- 
creased output  per  worker  of  more 
than  50  percent  since  1900  was 
markedly  influenced  by  the  greater 
proportion  of  adult  males  among 
the  workers  and  the  greater  use  of 
machines,  particularly  tractors,  since 
1899.  The  capital  investment  in 
productive  livestock  also  increased 
appreciably.  The  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  factors  was  not  deter- 
mined. 

In  conclusion  the  authors  state 
that  agricultural  output  has  not  in- 
creased as  much  as  the  population 
since  1899,  mainly  because  of  the 
decline  in  caloric  intake  of  food  and 
the  loss  of  foreign  markets.  They 
are  concerned  over  the  decline  in  the 
relative  importance  of  agriculture  in 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  de- 
clare that  "although  it  can  not  be 
demonstrated  statistically,  we  may  be 
reasonably  certain  that  the  real  re- 
turn to  farming  has  lagged  in  com- 
petition with  other  activities.  Only 


on  this  assumption  can  we  explain 
the  apparently  continuous  decline  in 
importance  of  farming  in  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole." 

In  an  appended  note,  C.  Reinold 
Noyes,  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  dis- 
closes that  he  is  not  entirely  in 
agreement  with  these  conclusions. 
He  believes  that  a  nation  is  well  of! 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  percent- 
age of  its  population  required  to 
produce  its  food  supply  and  that  the 
decline  in  agricultural  employment 
may  be  a  favorable  factor  in  the  na- 
tional economy.  He  questions  con- 
clusions based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  transition  period,  1899  to  1939. 
He  thinks  the  shifts  have  not  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  be  con- 
clusive; the  downward  trends  in 
agricultural  exports  and  employ- 
ment, for  instance,  may  be  only  tem- 
porary swings  in  the  long-time  pres- 
sure of  the  population  on  the  food 
supply. 

— C.  M.  Purves 


Food  and  Farming  in  Post- War  Europe.    P.  LAMARTINE  YATES  and 
D.  WARRINER.    Oxford  University  Press.    London.    118  pages. 


THE  AUTHORS  of  this  little 
book  have  produced  a  stimulating 
introduction  to  one  of  the  most  com- 
pelling problems  facing  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  in  the  post-war 
world.  Its  ten  concise  and  well- 
planned  chapters  begin  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  life  and  livelihood 
of  the  European  peasants,  and  of 
land  use,  crops,  and  returns,  go  on 
to  a  critical  analysis  of  economic' 
conditions  and  plans  for  their  im- 
provement, and  end  with  a  discus- 
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sion  of  the  intra-European  and  in- 
ternational economic  and  political 
questions  involved.  Throughout,  the 
book  is  concrete,  dealing  with  spe- 
cific conditions  and  suggesting  spe- 
cific action.  Intricate  social  and 
economic  interrelationships  are  kept 
in  view  by  an  able  presentation  in 
which,  while  many  problems  are 
considered,  each  is  described  in 
terms  of  the  others  so  that  there 
emerges  at  the  end  a  well-considered 
whole. 
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One  of  the  important  ills  of  peas- 
ant farming  in  parts  of  Europe  is 
the  overcrowding  of  the  land  and 
the  small  size  of  the  peasant  hold- 
ings, generally  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  parcels  which  pre- 
vent economic  operation  and  fail  to 
support  adequately  the  families  liv- 
ing on  them.  From  the  resultant 
poverty  the  peasant  finds  no  means 
of  extricating  himself.  He  must 
keep  back  the  larger  part  of  his  crop 
to  feed  his  family,  his  work  animal, 
and  his  pig,  which  he  is  lucky  if  he 
need  not  sell  but  can  keep  for  his 
own  meat.  The  little  that  remains 
to  sell  provides  him  with  a  few 
necessities  which  he  cannot  produce. 
He  cannot  switch  to  more  remuner- 
ative crops  for  there  is  no  market 
for  them  nearby  and  no  means  of 
transportation  to  possible  distant 
markets. 

THE  DILEMMA  of  the  peasant 
therefore  appears  to  be  the  result  as 
much  of  general  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  country  as  a  whole  as 
of  purely  agricultural  factors.  The 
solutions  indicated  by  the  authors 
can  be  outlined  here  only  in  the 
briefest  way.  Reform  must  be  di- 
rected first  to  enlarging  the  size  of 
holdings  in  a  manner  and  to  the  ex- 
tent dictated  by  peculiar  local  char- 
acteristics and  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  elimination  of  the  strip 
system.  Where,  even  with  more  in- 
tensive and  efficient  cultivation,  the 
land  will  not  adequately  support  the 
population,    remunerative  employ- 


ment must  be  made  available  for  the 
surplus  population. 

Like  so  many  students  of  the 
problem,  the  authors  urge  a  decen- 
tralized type  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, based  on  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  Coordinated  with 
this,  there  must  be  a  general  de- 
velopment of  power  and  transpor- 
tation systems,  again  opening  up 
fields  of  employment  for  the  peas- 
ants who  cannot  obtain  more  than  a 
bare  livelihood  from  the  soil. 

There  would  thus  arise  a  new  type 
of  peasant  holding,  larger,  less  pop- 
ulous, given  over  to  intensive  farm- 
ing, whose  products  would  find  a 
market  among  those  employed  in 
the  newly  developed  industries,  and 
whose  owners  would  accumulate 
gradually  the  capital  in  animals  and 
equipment  which  would  enable 
them  to  earn  at  least  a  respectable 
livelihood. 

The  authors  do  not  advocate  a  * 
common  solution  for  the  problems 
of  all  of  European  agriculture,  but 
emphasize  the  necessity,  and  point 
out  the  possibilities  of  adapting  the 
remedy  to  suit  the  peculiar  ill. 
Their  general  objective,  however,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  self-support- 
ing capitalistic  peasantry.  Their 
treatment  of  the  subject  ignores 
neither  the  social  nor  the  political 
problems  involved,  and  should  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  students  of  eco- 
nomics but  of  sociology  and  public 
administration. 

— Louise  E.  Butt 


Design  and  forethought  must  be  our  guides  and  heralds. 

—WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
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Plowman's  Folly.    EDWARD  H.  FAULKNER.    University  of  Okla- 
homa Press.    Norman,  Okla.    161  pages. 


IN  HIS  book  Plowman's  Folly, 
Edward  H.  Faulkner  challenges  the 
agricultural  men  of  this  country  to 
reconsider  some  of  the  basic  funda- 
mentals of  farming.  The  old  turn- 
ing plow  is  condemned  as  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  ailments  of 
crop  production  and  the  disk  is 
recommended  as  the  implement  that 
can  quickly  bring  our  soils  to  a 
degree  of  productivity  hitherto  un- 
known. Under  Mr.  Faulkner's 
system  he  apparently  believes  that 
the  application  of  lime  and  ferti- 
lizers is  unnecessary,  plant  diseases 
and  insects  become  less  of  a  problem, 
weeds  are  easily  controlled,  droughts 
become  insignificant  because  10 
inches  of  rain  will  accomplish  as 
much  as  might  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected of  20  inches,  and  drainage  is 
regarded  as  unnecessary!  You  may 
wish  to  read  his  reasons. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  resolute  stand  concerning  the 
value  of  green-manure  crops,  and 
the  technique  of  incorporating  plant 
material  into  the  soil.  Many  farm- 
ers in  this  country  have  been  follow- 
ing his  general  principle  for  many 
years,  and  they  have  found  it  profit- 
able. The  story  of  Mack  Gowder, 
of  Hall  County,  Ga.,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample and  has  been  widely  publi- 
cized. He  works  his  land  only  with 
a  bull-tongue,  uses  the  turning  plow 
only  to  plow  out  the  channels  of 
his  terraces — and  gets  crop  yields 
from  his  hill  land  that  are  threefold 
the  average  crop  yields  of  the 
county.  Subsurface  tillage,  trashy 
fallow,  or  stubble  mulch — take  your 
choice  as  to  name — is  widely  used 
by  thousands  of  wheat  farmers  and 
a  dozen  or  more  machinery  com- 


panies are  now  manufacturing  till- 
age machinery,  including  sweeps 
that  can  be  used  on  plow,  lister, 
unitiller,  or  other  frames. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Faulkner  should  rec- 
ommend the  technique  of  residue 
management  as  a  cure-all — or  that 
he  should  take  in  quite  so  much 
territory.  The  disk  and  the  one- 
way plows  have  been  widely  used 
for  many  years.  Several  experiment 
stations  in  the  wheat  country  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  published  results  that 
compare  plowing  and  disking  wheat 
stubble  as  it  was  done  30  to  35  years 
ago,  with  plowing  generally  return- 
ing the  highest  yields  per  acre.  But 
as  erosion  has  become  a  real  prob- 
lem, farmers  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  tillage  methods  that  keep 
crop  residues  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  thus  preventing  both  wind  and 
water  erosion.  Many  are  claiming 
increased  yields  of  crops  as  a  result. 

The  author  states  that  soils  high 
in  organic  matter  do  not  erode  with- 
out making  reservation  as  to  the 
kind  of  organic  material  present. 
The  black  belt  soils  of  Texas  and 
Alabama,  which  are  high  in  organic 
content,  practically  float  away  dur- 
ing heavy  rains.  Soils  that  contain 
fibrous  material,  such  as  grass  roots, 
have  a  granular  structure  and  are 
very  resistant  to  erosion  until  the 
structure  is  destroyed.  One  of  the 
real  advantages  of  grass  or  a  grass- 
legume  mixture  in  the  rotation  is 
to  restore  not  only  the  organic  mat- 
ter but  also  the  erosion-resistant 
structure  of  the  soil.  Sweetclover 
alone  was  tried  extensively  for 
erosion  control   in   the  Northern 
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Plains  and  although  it  increased  the 
organic  content  of  the  soil  consider- 
ably, it  produced  a  light  fluffy  con- 
dition and  the  soil  blew  worse  than 
before  the  sweetclover  was  planted. 

ORGANIC  MATERIALS  in  the 
soil  do  create  additional  reservoir 
space  for  water,  but  even  reservoirs 
overflow  during  heavy  storms  and 
they  go  dry  during  long  periods  of 
drought.  Because  of  thorough- 
going investigations  the  reviewer 
does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  we 
need  more  than  green-manure  crops 
and  proper  tillage  implements  to 
control  floods,  droughts,  or  even  ero- 
sion. Soil  must  be  kept  in  place  be- 
fore it  can  be  improved — an  eroded 
slope  has  an  erosion  pattern  that  re- 
quires terraces  or  diversions  to  pre- 
vent gully-forming  concentrations  of 
water;    vegetated    waterways  are 


needed  to  carry  excess  water  from 
the  land;  contour  farming  is  needed 
to  help  retain  the  soil  and  water; 
fertilizers  and  lime  must  be  used  to 
replenish  what  is  lost  by  leaching, 
erosion,  and  that  used  by  the  crops; 
drainage  is  necessary  to  get  real  pro- 
duction on  millions  of  acres;  and 
crop  rotation  is  essential  for  the  im- 
provement of  soil  structure,  organic 
matter,  and  for  pest  control. 

GREEN-MANURE  crops  and 
proper  tillage  practices  are  valuable 
tools  but  should  be  used  where  and 
as  needed.  They  can't  do  heavy 
jobs  without  assistance.  A  hammer 
and  a  saw  are  extremely  important 
in  constructing  a  house,  but  other 
tools  are  also  needed  if  a  satisfactory 
and  efficient  job  is  to  be  done. 

— C.  R.  Enlow 


The  American  Land:  Its  History  and  Its  Uses.  WILLIAM  R.  VAN 
DERSAL.  Oxford  University  Press.  London,  New  York,  and 
Toronto.    215  pages. 


"BOTANY  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE are  two  branches  of  a  single 
subject,  separated  by  a  broad  river 
with  theory  on  one  side  and  practice 
on  the  other.  Many  bridges  are 
needed  to  cross  from  one  bank  to 
the  other.  I  have  tried  to  build 
some,  either  new  or  with  firmer 
foundations  than  their  predecessors. 
It  will  be  up  to  agronomists  to  pur- 
sue the  work  in  all  the  details  of 
farm  operation  .  .  ."  This  chal- 
lenge to  agriculture  issued  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  world- 
famous  botanist,  de  Candolle,  has 
been  ably  accepted  by  William  R. 
Van  Dersal  in  "The  American 
Land."  The  author,  a  botanist  of 
note,  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 


Soil  Conservation  Service  almost 
since  its  establishment  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
knows  intimately  the  land,  its  crops, 
and  the  men  who  produce  them. 

The  book  begins  with  a  brief  and 
colorful  description  of  the  American 
land  in  its  natural  state  and  of  the 
plants  and  animals  that  inhabited  it. 
All  of .  this  changed  as  the  frontier 
pushed  westward  with  increasing 
momentum.  Histories  record  this 
advance  and  the  legislation  that  ac- 
companied it.  Van  Dersal's  story 
is  more  earthy;  it  is  the  story  of  the 
land  and  the  crops. 

Of  the  crops  that  replaced  the  natu- 
ral vegetation,  the  grains  rank  first  in 
importance.   For  thousands  of  years 
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all  great  civilizations  have  depended 
upon  them  for  their  very  existence. 
Corn,  the  only  cereal  native  to  the 
western  world,  today  occupies  more 
land  and  is  more  valuable  than  any 
other  crop  produced  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  domesticated  so  long 
ago  that  its  origin  has  been  forgot- 
ten; scientists  are  still  trying  to  solve 
this  greatest  of  all  American  mys- 
teries. By  contrast,  the  sugar  beet  is 
a  rank  newcomer.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  the  mangel-wurzel 
of  the  European  peasants,  a  coarse 
root  used  chiefly  as  feed  for  cattle 
and  eaten  by  men  only  in  times  of 
famine.  Today  sugar  beets  are 
grown  on  nearly  a  million  acres  in 
the  United  States  alone. 

ONE  BY  ONE,  readers  are  intro- 
duced to  all  of  our  major  crop 
plants — the  fibers,  fruits,  and  nuts, 
the  berries  and  vine,  garden  vege- 
tables, and  the  great  family  of  leg- 
umes. In  content,  "The  American 
Land"  is  encyclopedic  but  Van  Der- 
sal  converts  the  histories,  habits,  vir- 
tues, and  sins  of  our  crops  into  a 
drama  of  plant  life,  authoritative  but 
written  simply  enough  for  all  to 
enjoy. 

Under  natural  conditions,  land 
use  was  a  closely  knit  relationship 
between  plants  and  animals  and  the 
soil.  With  the  growth  of  agricul- 
ture, man  upset  the  delicate  balance 
by  selecting  for  intensive  cultivation 
only  those  plants  that  best  served  his 
immediate  needs.    The  result  has 


been  disastrous.  Millions  of  acres 
have  been  ruined  for  agriculture  and 
millions  more  are  well  started  on  the 
road  to  destruction  caused  by  acceler- 
ated or  man-made  erosion. 

From  these  losses,  Van  Dersal  ex- 
plains, a  new  appreciation  of  land 
value  has  emerged.  No  two  fields 
present  identical  problems  and  bot- 
anists and  agronomists  alike  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  decide  what  crop 
should  be  grown  on  each  and  how  it 
should  be  cultivated.  The  broad, 
sweeping  lines  of  contour  cultivation 
and  strip  cropping  are  replacing  the 
old  pattern  of  square  fields  and 
straight  furrows.  Steeper  slopes  are 
being  terraced  or  converted  into 
woodlands  and  pastures.  Green 
manures  and  stubble  mulches  hold 
in  place  soil  that  has  been  loosened 
by  the  plow,  and  rotational  grazing 
is  protecting  pastures  and  range 
lands  against  overgrazing. 

Such  practices  have  consistently 
been  accompanied  by  increased 
yields;  in  some  places  they  have  been 
phenomenal.  In  parts  of  New  Mex- 
ico bean  production  has  increased 
nearly  50  percent;  an  Illinois  farm 
has  doubled  its  per  acre  production 
of  corn;  and  80  percent  more  grapes 
have  been  grown  in  a  New  York 
vineyard.  It  is  a  compelling  story, 
beautifully  told  by  a  botanist  who 
has  helped  to  bridge  the  "broad 
river"  that  separates  theory  and 
practice. 

— Lois  Olson 


I  thin\  that  the  question  of  food,  or  the  adequate  nutrition  of 
all  the  world,  will  be  found  at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem 
of  peace  and  the  way  that  problem  is  handled  may  decide  the 
course  of  world  history. 

— Mary  G.  Lacy 
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The  Farm  Bloc.    WESLEY  McCUNE.    Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co., 
Inc.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.    1943.    278  pages. 


THE  RIGHT  of  individuals  and 
groups  to  organize  and  promote  par- 
ticular programs  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  democracy  in  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  the  author.  A 
corollary,  to  him,  is  the  necessity  for 
such  organization  and  promotion  to 
be  carried  on  in  full  view  of  the 
general  public  which  it  affects.  He 
contributes  to  this  end  by  here  pro- 
viding a  general  outline  of  the 
objectives  and  methods  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  interest  groups  in 
the  country  through  discussions  of 
primary  agricultural  issues,  of  farm 
protagonists  in  Congress,  the  major 
farm  organizations  and  their  lead- 
ers, and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. A  one-time  economist  of 
the  SMA,  the  author  for  the  last 
few  years  has  covered  the  Wash- 
ington agricultural  domain  for 
Newsweek. 

Although  this  book  is  not  a  de- 
finitive statement  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  great  hetero- 
geneous group  of  organizations  and 
individuals  that  have  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  agricultural  economy,  it 
is  a  readable  and  informative,  if 
generalized,  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  contemporary  scene.  The 
author  has  not  hesitated  to  open  the 
most  controversial  agricultural  is- 
sues; the  discussion  is  wide  in  scope 
and  is  current,  ending  with  the  first 
months  of  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration. 

Even  to  those  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  its  segments,  the  total  size, 
strength,  and  complexity  of  the  farm 
bloc  are  surprising  and  its  power  is 
revealed  by  continued  legislative 
success.    Of  particular  interest  are 


personality  sketches  of  farm  Con- 
gressional and  organization  leaders 
which  are  supplemented  by  incisive 
quotations,  although  in  some  in- 
stances irrelevant  data  cloud  these 
bright  spots.  The  extent  of  the 
relationship  of  some  farm  organiza- 
tions to  business  counterparts  is  to 
be  noted,  as  is  the  statement  of  the 
general  labor  policy  of  four  of  the 
larger  farm  organizations.  There  is 
a  vivid  reporting  of  the  Congres- 
sional inflation-control  battle  in  the 
fall  of  1942. 

At  several  points  the  volume 
could  be  strengthened.  The  state- 
ment of  farm  issues  could  well  have 
been  clarified  and  expanded,  par- 
ticularly the  exposition  of  the  parity 
concept.  A  large  part  of  the  book 
is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
major  farm  organizations,  yet  the 
respective  chapters  lack  historical 
perspective  and  fade  into  discus- 
sions of  personalities  without  hav- 
ing achieved  a  clear  outline  of  con- 
stituency, policy,  and  organization. 
The  chapter  devoted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  might  well 
have  emphasized  its  present  organi- 
zation and  function,  including  the 
development  and  policies  of  the  War 
Food  Administration. 

Mr.  McCune's  principal  contribu- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
opened  the  exploration  of  a  con- 
troversial field  which  has  received 
little  organized  research.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  author  will  continue 
his  investigation  in  a  second  volume, 
for  few  will  disagree  with  his 
objective. 

— 0.  B.  Conaway,  Jr. 
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Man  and  Resources  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley.  ALLAN  G. 
HARPER,  ANDREW  H.  CORDOVA,  KALERVO  OBERG. 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque.  156  pages.  Inter- 
American  Studies  II. 


THIS  COMPACT  and  attractive 
summary  of  land  use  problems  in 
the  Southwest,  the  more  useful  be- 
cause of  its  brevity  and  readableness, 
maintains  a  noncontroversial  tone 
about  some  of  the  most  disputed 
problems  in  American  land  use: 
climatic  versus  man-caused  erosion, 
commercial  versus  subsistence  use; 
local  versus  Federal  responsibility, 
population  pressures,  ethnic  conflict. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  authors  is 
never  in  doubt,  but  they  remain 
objective  in  their  presentation,  and 
the  School  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
of  the  New  Mexico  University  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  including  this 
work  in  its  Inter-American  Studies. 
In  a  foreword  the  editor  of  the  series 
offers  to  sponsor  other  treatments 
of  the  subject  from  differing  points 
of  view  and  with  alternate  solutions. 
If  such  work  could  come  from  re- 
sponsible authorship,  as  a  companion 
volume  to  the  present  study,  the 
ends  of  democratic  presentation  and 
discussion  could  consider  themselves 
well  served. 

Not  inappropriately  our  only  ex- 
tensive tricultural  land  use  area  (In- 
dian, Spanish,  and  Anglo-Ameri- 
can), is  discussed  by  a  trio  of 
qualified  investigators  of  diverse 
ethnic  origins,  each  of  whom  has 
had  close  and  continuous  associa- 
tion with  the  semiarid  region,  its 
colorful  people,  and  its  voluminous 
source  materials.  It  is  the  more  in- 
teresting on  this  account  that  their 
conclusions  pointedly  discount  the 
importance  of  racial  and  ethnic  fac- 
tors in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
problems,  throwing  the  burden  of 


responsibility  upon  failure  of  physi- 
cal resources  and  economic  malad- 
justment. Granting  the  urgent  need 
for  more  conservative  use  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  scarce 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  area, 
the  space  devoted  to  traditional 
habits  of  land  use  and  to  attitudes 
toward  living  and  making  a  living 
indicates  how  crucially  significant 
is  a  sympathetic  understanding  and 
tolerant  acceptance  of  these  basic 
cultural  variations. 

EXCELLENT  USE  has  been 
made  of  the  plentiful  source  ma- 
terials collected  by  many  Federal 
and  other  agencies  whose  operations 
in  the  Southwest  during  the  past 
decade  have  called  forth  both  cen- 
sure and  praise.  The  task  of  select- 
ing, organizing,  and  relating  the 
data  is  difficult.  This  attempt  sets 
an  example  of  what  can  and  should 
be  done  for  several  other  regions  for 
which  valuable  data  remain  buried 
in  unpublished  or  almost  inaccessible 
reports. 

Regrettably  slighted  in  the  book 
are  the  two  unsolved  and  trouble- 
some problems  of  local  versus  Fed- 
eral aid  and  responsibility  and, 
among  Federal  agencies,  of  agency 
responsibility  and  coordination.  The 
relationships  between  county,  State, 
and  National  agencies  can  and  must 
be  worked  out  and  these  relationships 
must  be  recognized  and  thought 
through  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
total  land  use  problem. 

The  Rio  Grande  Board  is  pre- 
cisely in  point  in  this  connection 
and  has  been  inadequately  autopsied 
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by  the  writers  as  a  war  casualty. 
Few  who  know  of  the  Board's 
struggle  for  survival  are  unaware 
that  it  was  much  more  the  victim 
of  internal  hemorrhage  for  which 
Pearl  Harbor  was  but  the  coup  de 
grace.  The  present  volume  is  pos- 
sibly not  the  place  to  discuss  such 
administrative  disasters,  but  some 
slightly  more  significant  reference 
to  that  experience  by  three  people 
who  have  been  so  close  to  the  Board 
would  be  extremely  pertinent.  Per- 
haps this  can  be  separately  treated 
at  a  later  date.  Abundant  as  our 
knowledge  now  is,  wre  need  to  know 
how  to  use  it  or  why  we  can't. 

THESE  POINTS  detract  but  lit- 
tle from  what  this  reviewer  consid- 
ers the  best  summary  statement  of 
the  complex  problem  so  far  made. 
The  economic  and  social  adjustment 
of  the  three  ethnic  groups  in  the 


Southwest  to  each  other  and  to  their 
land  on  some  basis  of  opportunity 
for  a  living  for  each  group  will,  if 
accomplished,  be  one  of  the  high 
achievements  of  democratic  living 
on  this  continent.  The  preservation 
and  restoration  of  resources  in  the 
Southwest,  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  dispossessed  and  disad- 
vantaged people,  and  the  social  ad- 
justment of  culturally  diverse  groups 
constitute  a  challenge  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  local  area  that  will  be 
more  understood  because  of  this 
book.  Here  is  an  excellent  testing 
ground  for  democracy  in  action. 

Twenty  plates  of  well-chosen  pic- 
tures, an  excellent  index  and  bibli- 
ographical note,  and  short  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  the  authors'  back- 
grounds for  their  work  add  appreci- 
•  ably  to  the  volume. 

— John  H.  Pro v ins e 


Sustains 

They  worshipped  a  goddess  of  the  earth  who  was  also  the  goddess 
of  the  corn,  and  they  called  her  by  a  name  which  means:  THAT 
WHICH  SUSTAINS  US. 

— Clavigero:  Ancient  History  of  Mexico 
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We  of  this  generation,  who  are  privileged  to  help  ma\e  a  bet- 
ter world  for  ourselves  and  for  posterity,  should  remember  that, 
while  we  must  not  be  visionary,  we  must  have  vision  so  that 
peace  should  not  be  punitive  in  spirit  and  should  not  be  pro- 
vincial  or  nationalistic  or  even  continental  in  concept,  but  uni- 
versal in  scope  and  humanitarian  in  action,  for  modern  science 
has  so  annihilated  distance  that  what  affects  one  people  must 
of  necessity  affect  all  other  peoples. 

— Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
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